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A  General  Business  Course 
For  Non-Commercial  Pupils 

HEBER  H.  RYAN,  Ph.D. 


GENERAL  business 
course  for  pupils  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
grade  of  the  high  school  is  in 
harmony  with  a  conviction 
that  is  growing  rapidly  in  the 
minds  of  leaders  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  field.  This  con¬ 
viction  is  that  we  have  too 
long  proceeded  by  indirection 
toward  our  announced  goals. 

In  most  of  the  experiences 
that  we  offer  high  school  pu¬ 
pils,  there  are  few  objectives  that  are  ob¬ 
viously  and  logically  the  outcomes  of 
those  experiences  and  at  the  same  time 
representative  of  a  reasonable  return  in 
personal  and  social  profit. 

Helpful  as  the  traditional  type  of  high 
school  curriculum  has  been  to  a  minor 
fraction  of  our  adolescent  population,  we 
cannot  long  avoid  the  conclusion  that  such 
benefits  have  been  largely  fortuitous  rather 
than  telic,  and  that  our  procedure 
has  shown  none  of  the  directness  and 
efficiency  that  have  characterized  modern 


medicine,  motor-car  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  radio  industry,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  human 
endeavor.  The  competence 
of  the  boy  or  girl  to  take  care 
of  everyday  business  prob¬ 
lems,  for  example,  we  have 
left  pretty  much  to  a  chance 
combination  of  the  various 
kinds  of  training  found  in  the 
curriculum.  We  have  depend¬ 
ed,  for  this  purpose,  upon  the 
“disciplining  of  the  mind”  by 
means  of  exercises  in  themselves  more  or 
less  unimportant;  upon  general  mathemat¬ 
ical  training;  upon  impressions  of  busi¬ 
ness  matters  growing  accidentally  or  in¬ 
cidentally  out  of  general  reading. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  faced  the  inevi¬ 
tability  and  the  importance  of  certain  prob¬ 
lematical  situations  of  a  commercial  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  lives  of  persons  now  in  school; 
and  it  is  time  we  did  something  about  it. 

In  this  present  discussion  there  is  no 
assumption  that  business-type  problems 
are  of  paramount  importance  in  hu- 
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man  living.  The  writer  is  not  to  be  accused 
of  subordinating  to  money-grabbing  and 
flesh-pot-scraping  any  of  the  higher  values 
that  the  reader  may  hold  dear.  The  thesis 
is  simply  that  serious  problems  having  to  do 
with  exchange  of  property  and  services  are 
certain  to  arise,  and  that  the  certainty  and 
acuteness  of  these  problems  exposes  to  the 
charge  of  neglect  of  duty  our  roundabout 
training  for  such  things. 

A  general  course  in  business  should  not 
be  made  up  of  units  of  the  commercial 
courses  that  are  common  in  high  school  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  today.  We  should  be  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid,  in  such  an  undertaking,  another 
of  our  common  curriculum-making  mis¬ 
takes;  that  is,  the  error  of  setting  up  a  course 
of  training  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  small 
group,  and  then  offering  that  cpurse  of 
training  to  the  general  group  for  such 
crumbs  of  incidental  profit  as  they  may  get. 

Take  It  and  Like  It 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  that 
kind  of  procedure  is  found  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  small  high  school.  Because  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  community,  from  regional 
standardizing  agencies,  and  from  state  in¬ 
spectors,  the  small  high  school  must,  first  of 
all,  make  sure  that  its  offerings  constitute 
a  college-admission  program.  In  so  doing, 
the  typical  small  high  school  exhausts  its 
resources,  and  has  little  or  nothing  left  over 
in  the  way  of  equipment  and  teacher-time 
that  may  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  Then, 
to  the  70  or  80  or  90  per  cent  who  do  not 
plan  to  go  to  college,  the  school  says,  “This 
kind  of  thing  is  good  for  anybody,  no  matter 
what  his  future  may  be.  Take  it  and  like  it.” 

Such  a  faith  in  kind  Providence  reminds 
one  of  David,  who  found  himself  in  need  of 
a  cotton  shirt.  His  friend,  Carlos,  a  cotton 
buyer,  was  just  setting  out  for  Plurpville, 
Texas,  to  buy  up  a  few  thousand  bales  for 
the  firm.  David  begged  a  ride  with  Carlos, 
•  on  the  theory  that  where  there  is  so  much 
cotton  there  must  be  shirts.  Upon  arriving 
in  Plurpville,  he  was  delighted  to  find  that 
he  was  right,  for  he  straightway  procured 
his  shirt  in  the  small  country  store.  It  was 
not  much  of  a  shirt.  Its  shape  ignored  the 
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lines  of  his  figure,  and  its  color  cooperated 
not  in  the  least  with  his  complexion.  The 
success  of  his  mission  was  in  some  small 
degree  a  triumph  of  reasoning  and  planning. 
But  he  would  have  done  better  to  remain  in 
Detroit  and  consult  a  haberdasher  who  knew 
about  shirts  but  whose  idea  of  the  origin  of 
cotton  was  perhaps  that  it  grew  on  the  backs 
of  Alaskan  reindeer. 

In  the  college-preparatory  curriculum,  the 
small  group  of  future  collegians  own  and 
drive  the  car,  while  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
go  along  for  the  ride,  clinging  to  fender, 
bumper,  and  spare  tire.  In  the  commercial 
curriculum,  the  future  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers  take  the  wheel,  and  the  rest  are 
the  hitchhikers. 

This  hitchhiking  theory  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  works  out  well  in  certain  vocational 
directions  for  small  groups;  but  it  makes 
underprivileged  children  of  most  adoles¬ 
cents.  It  would  be  far  better  to  plan  the 
route  to  suit  the  destination,  and  provide 
reasonably  good  accommodations  and  com¬ 
fort  for  all. 

So  when  we  set  up  our  general  business 
course,  let  us  ignore  what  we  are  now  doing 
for  pupils  of  definite  and  specialized  com¬ 
mercial  bent — at  least  until  we  are  sure  what 
we  wish  to  accomplish.  Let  us  suit  the 
course  to  the  purposes,  not  the  purposes  to 
the  course. 

Such  a  course  will  be  based  upon  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  living.  The  course  maker 
will  start  with  a  survey  of  business  problems 
that  most  people  encounter  in  everyday  life. 
To  find  these  problems,  he  will  have  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  John  Citizen,  and  Mary 
Housewife,  and  Fred  Motorist,  and  Anna 
Pleasureseeker.  These  persons  will  be  found 
to  have  plenty  of  business  problems.  Some 
will  have  analyzed  their  experiences  and  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  errors  and  the  might- 
have-beens.  Others  will  be  merely  confused, 
bitter,  or  desperate.  But,  once  they  loose 
their  tongues,  there  will  be  no  shortage  of 
problems  on  which  to  build  a  course  of  gen¬ 
eral  business  training. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  those  problems 
will  emanate  from  the  person  who  is  cast  in 
the  role  of  consumer.  The  business-training 
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needs  that  the  individual  encounters  in  his 
activities  as  producer  are  of  an  occupational 
nature  and  hence  specialized.  Let  us  assume 
that  he  will  be  prepared  for  them  by  some 
part  of  his  vocational  training.  But  if  he  is 
to  be  ready  to  meet  his  commercial  problems 
as  a  consumer  of  goods  and  services,  he  will 
need  just  the  kind  of  training  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing.  “Caveat  emptor”  may  l>e  inscribed 
u[X)n  the  banner  of  such  a  course. 

'I'he  pleasure  automobile,  for  example,  is 
something  every  one  of  our  secondary  school 
pupils  exjKcts  some  day  to  buy.  In  this 
country,  there  are  more  motor  cars  than 
bathtubs,  and,  as  some  cynic  has  put  it,  more 
cars  than  competent  drivers.  As  a  financial 
undertaking,  the  purchase  of  a  car  is  of  ma¬ 
jor  importance,  since  it  involves  an  amount 
of  money  comparable  to  a  half-year’s  income. 
Here  are  some  questions  that  involve  com¬ 
mercial  considerations: 

1.  What  is  the  cost  of  buying  a  car  before  you 
have  the  money?  Most  cars  are  not  jiakl  for  in  full 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  Many  are  bought  on  a 
contract  calling  for  “easy”  monthly  payments.  In 
the  past,  some  of  these  contracts  called  for  as  high 
as  22  |icr  cent  interest  on  unpaid  balances.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  of  those  purchasers  did  not 
know  that  they  were  borrowing  at  that  rate.  The 
question  here  is  not  whether  the  buyer  should  enter 
into  such  a  contract,  but  whether  he  should  know 
what  he  is  doing.  He  should  be  able  to  compute, 
from  the  balance  due  and  the  amount  of  monthly 
paxment,  the  rate  of  interest. 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  owning  a  car — not  oper¬ 
ating  it,  but  just  owning  it?  When  one  buys  his 
Hrst  car,  he  sets  out  u|X)n  a  policy  of  being  a  car 
owner — from  then  on.  He  must  house  it,  and 
insure  it  against  loss;  and  regardless  of  use,  there 
is  a  depreciation  correlative  with  the  mere  passage 
of  time,  fust  being  the  owner  is  cxjiensive  business. 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  upkeep?  The  car  must 
Ik-  kept  clean;  repairs  must  be  made;  worn  and 
broken  parts  must  be  repkicexl.  The  service  de¬ 
partment  must  have  on  hand  for  quick  repairs 
row  after  row  of  parts,  from  tiny  screws  to  com- 
plete  motors.  The  car  owner  must  pay  for  these. 

•4.  What  is  the  cost  of  operation?  Gasoline,  oil, 
grease,  and  tires  are  coughed  into  the  air  and 
spread  on  the  road,  mile  by  mile.  Do  you  save 
money  by  driving  10  miles  to  a  neighboring  town 
to  buy  groceries?  How  much  per  month  do  you 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  driving  to  the  office. 

5.  What  are  the  legal  responsibilities  of  one  who 
owns  or  drives  a  car?  How  much  of  a  liability 
is  a  hitchhiker?  How  does  your  friend  affect  your 
insurance  protection  when  he  agrees  to  pay  for  the 
gas  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  riding  with  you? 


Then  there  is  the  commercial  auto — the 
traveling  salesman’s  car,  the  delivery  truck. 
Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  regard  those  vehi¬ 
cles  as  none  of  our  business.  But  the  cus¬ 
tomer  pays  for  them.  What  part  of  the  re¬ 
tail  price  of  a  can  of  tomatoes  goes  to  pay  for 
business  cars  operated  by  wholesaler,  jobber, 
and  retailer.?  How  is  this  related  to  the 
“cash  and  carry”  plan.? 

Budgeting  for  Contentment 

The  family  budget  has  lx:en  descrilied  as 
a  device  for  taking  all  the  satisfaction  out  of 
the  spending  of  money.  But  if  carefully  and 
cooperatively  made,  and  resolutely  adhered 
to,  it  forestalls  insolvency  and  makes  even 
the  junior  members  of  the  family  more  con¬ 
tent  with  their  lot.  It  raises  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  optimum  distribution  of  what  we 
have  to  spend? 

2.  How  shall  we  build  up  reserves  for  unfore¬ 
seen  and  probable  needs? 

3.  What  is  the  imjK)rtance  of  a  rise  of  2  cents  a 
|X)und  ? 

-I.  What  is  the  relation  of  price  to  percentage  of 
waste — the  bone  in  the  steak,  the  incdibles  of 
a  fowl,  the  husks  and  jxrelings  of  vegetables? 

5.  How  far  shall  we  trust  atlvcrtising? 

a.  Is  a  $2.99  article  a  $2  article  or  a  $3 
article? 

How  imjxirtant  is  it  that  a  social  leader 
or  a  movie  star  uses  Squishy  Tooth 
Paste  ? 

c.  What  correlation  is  there  between  the 
genuine  merit  of  an  article  and  the 
siJjxerlative  adjectives  and  passionate  ap¬ 
peals  of  the  radio  announcer? 

d.  Do  you  like  to  pay  for  your  radio  pro¬ 
grams  when  you  buy  merchandise?  Or 
would  you  prefer  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  non-advertising  programs? 

6.  How  can  we  get  at  the  intrinsic  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise?  How  much  of  the  selling  price  is 
represented  by — 

a.  Raw  materials. 

b.  Cost  of  manufacture. 

c.  Advertising. 

d.  Selling, 

e.  Transportation. 

/.  Profit. 

g.  The  unutterable  longing  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

7.  What  do  charge  accounts  cost  us? 

a.  Keeping  records  of  debits  anti  credits. 

h.  Collecting. 

c.  Writing  off  bad  accounts. 

Who  has  not  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  his  grocer  when  a  transient  neigh- 
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lK>r  departed  l>et\veen  two  days,  leaving  an 
unpaid  bill  amounting  to  $160.35?  And  who 
has  not  bitten  that  laugh  of!  short  with  the 
realization  that  a  certain  fraction  of  that  un¬ 
paid  amount  would  appear  on  one’s  own 
bill  next  month,  disguised  as  increases  in 
wholesale  prices?  Our  grocer  must  come 
out  ahead  if  he  is  to  continue  in  business; 
that  is  to  say,  those  of  his  customers  who 
do  pay  must  pay  enough  to  make  him  a 
profit.  The  incidence  of  bad  debts  is  the 
solid  citizen’s  worry. 

Life  insurance  is  one  commercial  topic 
that  is  reasonably  well  covered  in  arithmetic 
and  general  mathematics.  One  surmises  that 
it  owes  this  distinction  less  to  the  school’s 
desire  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  insur¬ 
ance,  and  more  to  the  fact  that  insurance 
provides  excellent  practice  in  aritbrhetical 
fundamentals.  At  any  rate,  the  protection, 
investment,  and  borrowing  aspects  of  life  in¬ 
surance  are  matters  that  young  members  of 
society  should  come  to  distinguish  and  un¬ 
derstand.  One  gets  a  new  impulse  to  so¬ 
cialization  when  he  realizes  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  just  the  pooling  of  individual  ad¬ 
ventures  in  survival. 

There  are  certain  elements  of  business  law 
about  which  all  should  know  something: 
the  essential  nature  of  a  contract,  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  lessor  and  lessee,  and 
so  on.  Some  lawyers  with  whom  this  writer 
has  discussed  the  subject  are  frankly  skepti¬ 
cal  about  the  practicability  of  any  amount 
of  legal  instruction  short  of  a  law  degree. 
From  their  point  of  view,  law  is  so  abstruse, 
complex,  varied,  and  changeable  that  the 
layman  should  hold  fast  to  but  one  principle 
of  law — consult  a  lawyer. 

But  adherence  to  this  policy  of  legal  ig¬ 
norance  would  lead  the  typical  citizen  into 
one  of  two  conditions:  a  series  of  legal  emer¬ 
gencies,  or  a  fear-inspired  paralysis.  Certain¬ 
ly  there  are  a  few  common  principles  that 
will  give  one  confidence  to  go  ahead — with 
reasonable  caution. 

Taxation  is  a  word  of  which  we  all  know 
at  least  the  sight  and  sound  in  these  alpha¬ 
betical  days.  But  it  is  much  on  the  tongues 
of  those  who  would  minimize  its  use,  and 
little  on  the  tongues  of  those  who  can  gain 


much  by  it.  The  high  school  pupil  knows 
of  taxation  as  an  expense;  he  should  also 
know'  of  it  as  a  means  to  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing.  He  should  know  what  he  gets  by 
taxation — schools,  roads,  bridges,  water  sup¬ 
ply,  health  service,  recreation,  protection, 
etc.  He  should  know  what  those  things 
cost  when  privately  purchased.  Perhaps  he 
would  rather  do  his  buying  individually  and 
privately;  but  at  least  he  should  know  what 
he  is  doing. 

The  list  of  business  topics  upon  which  the 
budding  citizen  should  be  informed  is  long 
and  varied.  A  general  business  course  should 
include  those  that  are  most  common  and  of 
most  critical  Importance.  No  element  of 
propaganda  for  any  social  philosophy  should 
creep  in.  Intelligence  should  be  the  goal, 
rather  than  attitudes  on  controversial  ques¬ 
tions  and  on  conflicts  in  interest.  Such  a 
course  would  be  worthy  of  any  high  school 
in  the  land;  and  it  would  do  much  to  light 
the  way  toward  directional  learning  in  the 
secondary  field. 

Statements  from 
Other  Educators 

HE  preponderance  of  opinion  among 
administrators  and  instructors  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  favors  a  general  course  in 
business  education  in  the  eleventh  and  the 
twelfth  grades  for  all  pupils,  or  at  least  for 
all  non-commercial  pupils.  Individual  com¬ 
ments  are  given  below'. — H.R.D. 

C.  A.  KITTRELL 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  West  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Should  there  be  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade 
a  general  business  course  suitable  for  students  not 
in  business  education  curricula.^  Yes — in  the 
twelfth  year.  It  should  be  an  advanced  course  and 
should  deal  with  business  problems  from  the  view- 
|X)int  of  the  consumer. 

r.USTAVE  A.  FElNdOEI) 

Principal,  Hull^eley  Hi^h  School,  Hartford, 
Connecticut 

While  we  have  such  a  thing  as  a  business  curric¬ 
ulum  in  our  high  school  system,  we  do  not  make 
it  the  dominant  subject  in  the  lives  of  even  the 
business  pupils.  Business  education  with  us  con¬ 
stitutes  only  one-quarter  of  the  work  which  the 
pupils  who  arc  enrolled  in  tnc  business  curriculum 
carry.  It  happens  that  we  allow  tenth-  and  clcvcnth- 
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nr.iilc  pupils  lo  start  witli  b(K>kkccpinj;  tvcn  tltouj^li 
tluy  have  nut  had  any  preliminary  work  in  junior 
business  training  or  business  arithmetic.  Further¬ 
more,  we  allow  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  pupils 
to  take  courses  in  commercial  geography  and  com¬ 
mercial  law.  Indeed,  I  consider  these  two  subjects 
of  very  great  imjxjrtance  in  the  educational  pattern 
of  all  our  pupils.  It  happens,  however,  that  those 
who  are  taking  the  college  preparatory  course  must 
be  excluded  from  these  two  subjects  owing  to  lack 
of  time. 

C.  R.  YOUNG 

Principal,  Franl{jort  (Indiana)  High  School 

I  believe  general  education  should  include  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  business  training,  more  than  we  have 
in  our  curriculum,  particularly  consumer  education 
in  junior  or  senior  years. 

C.  E.  BIRCH 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  iMwrence,  Kansas 

There  are  so  many  things  that  should  be  cotn- 
mon  knowledge  to  all  citizens  that  a  semester  or 
a  year  of  such  instruction  is  highly  desirable.  No 
one  text  is  recommemled.  Rather  a  good  working 
library  should  be  available  and  a  sort  of  laboratory 
methotl  pursued.  A  few  suggestive  topics  are 
added — The  Nature  of  and  Need  for  Abstracts  of 
Title;  The  Essentials  of  a  Contract;  The  Legal  Ob¬ 
ligations  of  Landlords  and  Tenants;  How  to  Write 
a  G(xk1  Want  Ad;  Some  of  the  Simpler  Principles 
of  Selling  and  Advertising;  Reasons  for  Insurance, 
Together  with  Practical  Information  Pertaining 
Thereto;  The  Proper  Function  of  Taxes,  How  Levies 
.Are  Set,  etc. 

JOHN  M.  I  RYTTEN 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor 

Sht)uld  there  be  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade 
a  general  business  course  suitable  for  students  not 
in  business-education  curricula?  This  is  a  joint 
problem  of  the  social  studies  and  the  business  de¬ 
partments.  Very  few  schools  can  afford  to  have  the 
two  departments  comix'ting  in  this  area.  A  com¬ 
mittee  representing  both  departments  should  be  able 
to  work  out  a  suitable  course. 

P.  O.  SELBY 

Professor  of  Business  Education,  Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Kirk^sville 

There  should  be  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth 
grade  a  general  business  course  for  everybody.  This 
course  should  teach  people  how  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  business  relations,  and  how  to  conserve 
their  own  interests  in  business  transactions. 


^  The  National  Council  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  is  collaborating  with  Dr.  Douglass 
in  the  study  of  business  education  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  discussed  in  this 
department  each  month. 


HARRY  P.  FUl.LLR 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Irvington  ( New 
Jersey)  High  School 

There  should  be  such  a  course  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades.  The  school  of  tmlay  must 
plan  a  program  of  education  which  will  no  longer 
jicrmit  youth  to  pass  through  its  doors  to  assume 
shortly  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  of  work, 
of  consumer,  and  of  parenthood  without  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  concepts.  An  adequate  program  of  education 
will  give  to  him  some  knowledge  of  banking  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  will  impress  upon  him  the  importance 
of  reading  all  contracts  carefully  before  signing,  the 
{possibility  of  loss  through  fraud,  and  the  value  of 
personal  money  management.  It  will  also  empha¬ 
size  the  angle  of  consumer  education. 

HYMAN  ALPERN 

Principal,  Evander  Childs  High  School,  New  Yorh 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  it  would  be  very  advisable 
t(j  include  in  the  curriculum  a  general  business  course 
suitable  for  students  not  majoring  in  commercial 
subjects  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  These 
students,  after  graduation,  must  come  into  daily- 
contact  with  the  business  world  in  some  degree. 
Those  who  go  on  to  college  or  those  who  imme¬ 
diately  seek  employment  sooner  or  later  are  re¬ 
quired  to  know  the  fundamentals  of  busine.ss. 

The  daily  life  of  every  individual  is  interwoven 
with  the  economic  life,  and  a  knowledge  obtainetl 
in  a  general  business  course  would  prove  invaluable. 
Budgets,  checks,  investments,  letters  of  a|)pIication, 
types  of  business  organizations,  timetables,  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  meaning  of  ordinary  commercial 
terms,  arc  just  a  few  of  the  many  items  that  every 
student  should  be  taught.  Moreover,  the  ability  to 
operate  the  typewriter  is  just  as  essential  nowadays 
to  the  pupil  who  takes  the  academic  or  general 
course  as  it  is  to  the  one  who  majors  in  commercial 
subjects. 

H.  D.  FASNACHT 

Business  Manager,  Colorado  Woman's  College, 
Denver 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  your  question 
regarding  a  general  business  course  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades.  My  master’s  thesis  was  along 
this  line  and  the  information  which  I  gathered 
caused  me  to  conclude  that  there  should  be  at  least 
one  semester  of  general  business  information  in  the 
senior  year;  that  much  of  the  actual  business  prac¬ 
tice  which  young  people  are  called  upon  to  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  teen  years  is  too  advanced  for  fresh¬ 
men  to  grasp  fully;  also,  it  is  known  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  information  used  by  adults  soon  after  leaving 
school  is  not  received  in  the  freshman  business 
course.  1  am  even  inclined  to  feel  that  this  course 
should  be  required  of  all  high  schwd  students.  The 
course  might  be  called  by  this  name  and  jx-rhaps 
need  only  be  a  semester-course,  but  the  evidence  has 
led  me  to  Ixlieve  this  very  tlefinitely. 
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No.  6 — Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 


Speech  and  Personality 


DORCnHY  I. 
MULCJRAVE,  Ph.D. 


OUR  j^rcat-granclfathers  could  probably 
not  envisage  even  in  their  greatest 
flights  of  fancy  an  age  such  as  the 
one  in  which  we  arc  living.  Many  of  them 
lived  in  the  comparative  isolation  of  farms 
with  a  minimum  of  human  relationships  to 
Ik  adjusted.  But  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  partially  iKcause  of  the  increased  ease 
of  communication,  presents  ever  greater 
problems  in  human  relationships  and  conse¬ 
quently  demands  greater  social  skills. 

The  technological  strides  in  all  fields  with¬ 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  make  this 
an  extremely  exciting  period  in  w'hich  to 
live.  It  is  an  age  of  increased  means  of 
communication,  of  the  radio,  the  talking 
pictures,  and  high-powered  salesmanship. 
Because  of  this  last  item  and  the  intense 
com[Ktition  that  has  come  about  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world,  all  that  fosters  efficient  social 
relatioi^  is  accepted  and  all  that  interferes  is 
promptly  rejected. 

Speech  As  a  Social  Tool 

Since  speech  is  the  most  important  medium 
for  aiding  social  relations  and  personal  ad¬ 
justments,  it  Incomes  of  vast  importance  in 
this  complex  modern  world.  A  cursory 
analysis  of  the  most  obvious  elements  in 
speech  yields  an  astonishing  justification  of 
the  need  for  adequate  speech  and  pleasant 
voices.  Wherever  there  is  vulgarity,  harsh¬ 
ness,  or  inflexibility,  strained  social  relations 
are  likely  to  result.  Wherever  geniality, 
tact,  ojKn-mindedness,  pleasant  voices,  and 
adequate  sjKech  are  present,  there  is  greater 
possibility  of  bridging  gaps  in  thought  and 
effecting  smooth  relationships. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  the  problem 


actually  concerns  the  speech  personality  and 
habits  of  the  individual.  The  term  “per¬ 
sonality”  is  overused  and  frequently  abused, 
but  in  general  it  has  come  to  mean  the  sum 
total  of  the  habits  of  a  given  individual.  It 
is  this  concept  that  sometimes  brings  about 
conflict,  for  we  are  all  aware  that  our  visual 
concept  of  a  person  may  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  while  our  auditory  concept  may  Ik 
most  unpleasant.  Many  women,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  sjKnd  so  much  time  and  effort  on 
jKrmanent  waves  and  facials  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  clothes  that  they  have  no  time  for 
w'hat  Henry  Seidel  Canby  has  referred  to  as 
the  “beauty  shops  of  culture.” 

Speech  and  Human  Relations 

Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  graduate 
school  to  the  subtle  changes  brought  about 
in  our  relationships  through  vulgar  speech 
or  a  strident  voice. 

Since  it  is  imjxjssible  to  divorce  speech 
from  the  whole  jKrsonality,  it  might  Ik  well 
to  consider  the  sjKciflc  elements  that  make 
for  integration  or  lack  of  integration  of  the 
whole  personality.  Primarily  one’s  speech 
attitudes  and  emotional  control  are  important 
in  setting  up  desirable  responses  in  listeners. 
If,  for  example,  the  speaker  is  shy,  sarcastic, 
too  sophisticated,  irritable,  colorless  in  style, 
antagonistic,  flippant,  cynical,  too  aggressive, 
pompous,  or  effusive,  he  will  usually  hinder 
human  relations. 

Conversely,  if  he  is  friendly  to  his  audi¬ 
ence,  has  a  suitable  sense  of  humor,  is  sincere, 
unaffected,  direct  and  conversational,  well 
poised,  and  enthusiastic,  he  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  aid  human  relations,  provided,  of 
course,  that  he  sjKaks  when  he  can  con¬ 
tribute. 

In  considering  the  elements  in  voice  that 
make  for  an  effective  or  ineffective  use,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  audibility,  quality. 
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control,  and  range.  A  voice  that  is  too  soft, 
too  high  pitched,  shrill,  throaty,  harsh, 
hoarse,  nasal,  dcnasal,  lacking  in  resonance 
and  breath  support,  becomes  unpleasant  to 
listen  to  in  a  very  short  time  and  is,  usually, 
ineffective.  On  the  other  hand,  a  voice  that 
is  clearly  audible,  projx;rly  adjusted  to  the 
particular  s{^>ecch  situation,  resonant,  rich  in 
quality,  with  a  wide  range  of  intensity,  will 
not  antagonize  the  listener  and  will  be  of 
definite  help  in  any  situation. 

It  is  customary  to  think  of  errors  in  sjKech 
as  evidence  of  carelessness.  While  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  true  that  speech  errors  result  from 
slovenly  speech  habits,  there  are  also  in¬ 
numerable  mistakes  made  through  being 
overmeticulous  or  labored  in  pronunciation 
or  enunciation.  Vulgarisms,  the  habitual 
use  of  slang,  foreignisms,  {xx)r  grammatical 
usage,  and  imfxjverished  vocabulary  may 
offend  the  listener.  For  maximum  efficiency 
in  speech,  it  is  necessary  to  use  habitually 
correct  sjieech  and  grammar  and  to  be  fluent 
in  utterance. 

The  elements  mentioned  alx)ve  have  to 
do  with  the  speech  personality  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rather  than  with  the  purpose  of  his 
sjKech,  choice  of  materials,  organization, 
and  adaptation  to  various  sjieech  situations. 
.\11  these  items  must  be  evaluated,  too,  in 
any  complete  criticism  of  a  speaker  and  his 
ultimate  efTect  on  an  audience. 

Poise  and  Speech  Personality 

1  he  keynote  of  the  integrated  [xrrsonality 
is  }x)ise.  Poise  is  a  subtle  indicator  of  inner 
well-lKing  and  adequate  relations  with  one’s 
environment.  It  is  a  state  exemplifying  inner 
calm.  Th  is  balance  of  equilibrium  does  not 
indicate  that  a  person  is  devoid  of  grief  or 
stage-fright  or  some  other  emotion;  he  may 
he  conscious  of  conflicting  emotions,  but  if 
he  is  a  mature,  well-poised  individual,  he 
will  strive  to  subordinate  these  emotions, 
keeping  them  under  his  control  and  not 
jKrmitting  them  to  interrupt  his  thinking. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  does  a  person  exhibit 
his  lack  of  }x)isc  so  much  as  in  sjx^ech.  If 
he  lacks  poise  his  entire  sjKcch  jxrsonality 
is  disturlxxl  and  he  is  corres|X)ndingly  less 
efficient  in  his  relationships.  A  muffled, 
strident,  shrill,  or  inaudible  voice  will  tell 


a  great  deal  about  the  inner  state  of  the 
speaker,  even  though  he  seems  externally 
comparatively  calm. 

Relaxation  in  Voice  Production 

In  all  art  forms  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
effect  of  relaxation.  The  artist  cannot  paint 
with  a  tense  hand  and  stiff  arm;  the  pianist 
cannot  perform  creditably  with  the  muscles 
of  his  hands  taut;  neither  can  the  singer  or 
speaker  suffering  from  undue  tension  have 
a  relaxed  throat  and  poised  manner.  By 
relaxation  is  meant  not  total  collapse,  hut 
rather  a  degree  of  tension  that  affords  co¬ 
ordinated  functioning  of  the  whole  organ¬ 
ism.  Such  iotegration  is  evidenced  by  gen¬ 
eral  vitality,  buoyancy,  and  confidence. 

General  Health  and  Speech  Personality 

The  first  requisite  for  an  adequate  speech 
personality  is  general  good  health.  Speech 
requires  energy,  and  energy  makes  demands 
on  the  body  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  said 
that  every  muscle  from  the  hips  to  the  top 
of  the  head  works  in  producing  a  speech 
sound.  Such  effort  requires  a  strong  phy¬ 
sique.  While  it  is  true  that  the  breathing 
and  relaxing  exercises  used  in  speech  and 
singing  may  help  to  build  up  a  stronger 
body,  ordinarily  the  instrument  itself  must 
be  reasonably  strong.  The  monotonous 
voice,  the  chronically  w'hining  voice,  or  the 
muffled  voice  may  indicate  lack  of  physical 
vigor  or  wrong  use  of  the  organs  of  sjieech. 

Speech  Personality  in  the  Classroom 

On  the  stage,  in  the  pulpit,  and  from  the 
public  platform,  we  have  required  some 
adequacy  in  speech.  As  a  people,  we  have 
l^een  slow  to  admit  the  importance  of  the 
s[x^ech  personality  in  the  classroom.  The 
general  philosophy  that  appreciation  in  any 
subject  must  be  caught  rather  than  taught 
throws  an  enormous  amount  of  responsibility 
on  the  speech  presentation  of  any  teacher, 
no  matter  what  his  subject-matter. 

Not  only  must  we  think  in  terms  of  the 
im}X)rtance  of  the  total  speech  habits  of  the 
teacher,  but  also  of  bis  attitude  toward  the 
sjx*ech  [xrrsonality  of  his  students.  Kvery 
teacher  is  in  effect  a  speech  teacher — he  must 
look  for  the  subtle  factors  in  speech  responses 
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in  his  class  in  the  answering  ol  questions, 
the  discussion  groups,  the  social  relationships 
of  his  students,  and  he  able  to  direct  them 
toward  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  the 
l>eautiful  voicing  of  English  sfieech. 
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University  of  Chicago  Conference 
On  Business  Education 

Chicago,  June  30  and  July  1,  1938 
General  Theme:  Business  As  a  Social  Institution 


The  fifth  conference  on  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
continue  to  emphasize  the  social  phases 
of  business  education  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  for  the  series  of  conferences.  The 
specific  problem  to  he  discussed  this  year  is 
“Business  As  a  Social  Institution.” 

The  first  day  of  the  conference  will  be 
devoted  to  interpretations  and  amplifications 
of  the  concept.  That  is.  Just  what  does 
“business  as  a  social  institution”  mean  to 
business  and  industry,  to  lalx>r,  to  the  lay¬ 
man,  and  to  educators. 

In  the  morning  session,  an  authority  in 
each  of  these  fields  will  give  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  concept — as  inter¬ 
preted — is  functioning  today;  the  extent  to 
which  it  should  function  in  a  capitalistic 
democracy;  and  the  ways  in  which  business, 
labor,  and  the  layman  are  striving  to  meet 
their  respective  resjxynsibilities. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  relative  positions  and  responsibilities  of 
government  and  vocational  training  agen¬ 
cies.  The  resjjective  duties  and  obligations 
of  government  and  business  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Ways  and  means  will  be  suggested  for 
harmonizing  the  specialized  services  of  dif¬ 
ferent  occupational  groups,  with  member¬ 


ship  in  any  one  group  a  matter  of  individual 
choice. 

Th^  second  day  will  Ik  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  education  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  integrated  experiences  for  effect¬ 
ive  participation  in  business  as  a  social  in¬ 
stitution.  Procedures  for  overcoming  the 
economic  illiteracy  and  the  inadequate  social 
philosophy  of  teachers  will  be  outlined. 
Learning  situations  and  classroom  proced¬ 
ures  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  concept  of  business  as  a  social 
institution  on  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
college  levels  will  be  presented  for  evalu¬ 
ation. 

Each  session  will  be  followed  by  discus¬ 
sion,  questions,  and  comments  from  those 
attending  the  conference.  Printed  pro¬ 
grams,  including  the  names  of  the  speakers, 
have  been  available  since  January  1,  1938. 
A  special  luncheon  will  Ik  served  on  campus 
each  day  of  the  conference.  Reservations 
for  living  quarters  may  be  made  in  advance 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  Housing 
Bureau. 

Additional  information  regarding  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  supplied  by  Miss  Ann  Brew- 
ington,  chairman  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee. 
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Psychological  Background 

Of  the  Functional  Method 

No.  5  of  a  Series  by  Series  Commentator 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE  LAURANCE  F.  SHAFFER,  Ph.D. 


Many  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
pupils  will  actually  learn  to  write 
well  without  formal  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship  practice.  This  apparent  miracle 
has  come  to  pass  consistently  in  my  own 
classes  and  in  the  classes  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  who  have  followed  my  recom¬ 
mendations  exactly  and  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  rejwrt  results  and  send  me  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

Although  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
shorthand  pupils  in  this  country  were  study¬ 
ing  by  the  functional  method  in  the  school 
year  1936-37,  almost  one-half  the  prize-win¬ 
ning  schools  in  the  O.G.A.  contest  of  that 
year  were  using  the  functional  method.  As 
that  prize  award  is  based  on  the  general 
level  of  penmanship  of  all  the  shorthand 
pupils  under  instruction,  that  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  must  be  some  justification 
for  the  claim  of  the  functional  method  that 
formal  penmanship  drills  are  unnecessary 
when  the  reading  approach  is  pro[')erly  used. 

On  the  same  page  with  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  are  six  excellent  suggestions  for  pro¬ 
moting  good  handwriting  that  I  should  like 
to  quote  if  space  permitted.  I  suggest  that 
any  shorthand  teacher  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  good  shorthand  penmanship  without 
formal  penmanship  drills  study  those  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Formal  drill,  therefore,  is  a  waste  of  time  in 
the  teaching;  of  handwriting.  .  .  .  Do  not  teach 
|X)sition  and  form  as  pnK'esses  in  themselves. 
(Wheeler  anil  Perkins,  Prindples  of  Mental  De- 
relopnient,  page  'I'homas  ('rowell  taimpany, 

l‘>36.) 

While  citing  a  numlx^r  of  studies  that 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  teaching  correct  formation  of  handwrit- 

Mr.  Leslie  is  vice-president  of  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  Schools,  Boston,  Providence,  and  New 
York. 


ing,  McKee  finally  concludes  that  “Appar¬ 
ently,  one  valid  way  to  begin  the  teaching 
of  writing  to  l>eginners  is  to  have  them 
write.” 

Probably  the  first  job  involved  in  teaching  be¬ 
ginners  to  write  is  concerned  with  giving  the  child 
the  beginning  of  control  in  movement,  control  in 
handling  the  writing  tool,  and  some  idea  of  letter 
forms.  In  si>me  schfM)ls  part  of  this  work  has  been 
done  by  indirect  devices  such  as  groove  tracing, 
finger  tracing,  sandpajrer  outline  tracing,  and  the 
tracing  of  mcKlel  forms  through  transparent  paper. 
There  is  evidence  to  show,  however,  that  these 
artificial  approaches  are  not  as  effective  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  or  as  interesting  to  the  beginning 
child  as  is  actual  writing.  Apparently  one  valid 
way  to  begin  the  teaching  of  writing  to  beginners 
is  to  have  them  write.  [See  (1)  Hertzberg,  O.  E., 
“A  Comparative  Study  of  Different  Methrxls  Used 
in  Teaching  Beginners  to  Write.”  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  214.  Teachers  Gillege,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York.  l‘^25.  (2)  Gates,  A.  I., 

and  Taylor,  Grace.  “The  .Acquisition  of  Motor 
Control  in  Writing  by  I’re-SchiHil  Children.” 
Teachers  Oillege  Reconl,  \’ol.  24  (November,  1923). 
(3)  Hertzberg,  O.  E.  “The  Interest  Factor  as  Re¬ 
lated  to  Methods  of  Intrixlucing  Beginners  to  Writ¬ 
ing.”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  \'ol.  15, 
pages  27-33  (January,  1927).!  (Paul  Gordon 
McKee,  language  in  the  Elementary  School — 
Spelling,  Composition,  and  Writing,  page  441, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1934.) 

On  page  34  of  the  “Teacher’s  Handbook 
to  Functional  Method  Dictation”  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  James  L.  Mursell’s  “Streamline 
Your  Mind,”  in  which  he  condemns  the 
practice  of  dry-jien  tracing,  giving  his  rea¬ 
sons. 

Pyle  re{x>rts  the  conclusion  of  Hertzberg 
as: 

There  was  no  appreciable  transfer  of  tracing.  It 
seems  that  the  way  to  learn  to  write  is  to  write, 
striving  to  achieve  a  certain  result.  (William  H. 
Pyle,  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches,  page 
201,  Warwick  and  York,  192S.) 

Freeman  and  Dougherty  tell  us  about  the 
same  thing: 
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Repetition — The  tundaniental  principle  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  learning'  an  act  ot  skill  is  re|X‘tition.  Rep¬ 
etition,  t)f  course,  may  merely  habituate  the  wrong 
way  of  (Krlorming  the  act,  if  the  act  is  not  clone 
pio(>erl>,  or  il  the  attention  is  not  so  clirc-cteii  as 
to  bring  alviut  improvements.  Hut  improvement 
tjiinot  take  place  without  repetition.  Discussion 
III  liaiulwritmg  lessons  slioiilel  be  distinctly  sup¬ 
plementary  to  practice  by  the  pupil.  The  greater 
part  of  the  writing  iktukI  should  therefore  be 
sixnt  by  the  pupil  in  actually  writing.  Some  of 
this  writing  may  consist  in  writing  the  same  words 
or  exercises  over  again,  and  some  of  it  may  consist 
in  writing  new  worels  or  exercises,  but  the  rule 
which  should  be  remembered  is  that  the  pupil 
should  be  actually  writing  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  (Frank  N.  Freeman  and  Mary  L.  Dougherty, 
How  to  Teach  Handwriting — A  Teacher’s  Manual, 
page  17,  Houghton  Mifflin  (mmpany,  1923.) 

Thorndike  dilTerentiates  clearly  l^tween 
the  knowledge  value  of  explanations  and 
their  real  contribution  to  skill  developrnent: 

The  chief  danger  in  teaching  form  is  the  neglect 
of  imitation.  There  are  so  many  things  in  schexil 
work  which  require  explanation  that  a  teacher  gets 
used  to  explaining  everything.  But  young  children 
rarely,  if  ever,  learn  well  such  things  as  how  to 
hold  a  pen,  or  to  cut  or  to  sew  by  being  told  how; 
they  have  to  be  shown  how.  This  does  not  mean 
that  understanding  what  they  are  to  do,  or  even 
why  that  is  the  best  way  to  do  it,  is  not  valuable. 
It  is  valuable  for  pupils  to  learn  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions  about  technique  such  as  are  given  in  books; 
e.  g.,  to  comprehend  why  a  certain  position  is 
taken  in  planing,  or  why  deep  breaths  are  an 
essential  of  good  form  in  running  or  singing.  But 
such  learning  is  valuable  more  for  the  knowledge 
it  gives  than  for  its  direct  influence  in  improving 
form.  Imitation  of  a  concrete  model  is  necessary 
to  that  end,  at  least  with  a  majority  of  pupils.  (E. 
L.  TTiorndike,  Principles  of  Teaching,  page  221, 

G.  Seiler,  1906.) 

Davis’  account  of  his  own  experience  in 
learning  to  write  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  quotations  I  have  found.  It  shows 
more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  argument 
how  little  good  the  rules  and  generalizations 
do  when  we  are  originally  learning  a  skill: 

I  learned  to  write  by  using  copies  of  words  written 
on  my  slate  and  on  the  blackboard.  In  the  fourth 
grade  we  had  copy  books.  These  were  ruled  with 
a  heavy  base  line  for  each  line  of  writing  and 
three  light  lines  above  and  two  below  the  base 
line.  These  light  lines  told  how  high  to  make 
each  letter;  a  was  a  one-space  letter,  h,  a  three- 
space  letter,  as  were  all  capitals;  g  went  two  spaces 
below  the  line. 

We  analyzed  all  letters  according  to  five  elements 
and  nine  principles.  The  analysis  of  a  was:  a — 
3,  3,  2,  1,  3,  2,  1,  meaning  left  curve,  left  curve. 


lower  turn,  right  curve,  left  curve,  lower  turn, 
right  curve. 

1  usually  earned  a  hundred  on  the  analysis,  but 
I  wrote  batlly.  'Ihe  pupil  across  the  aisle  wrote 
beautifully,  but  he  could  not  remember  the  analysis. 
(Sheldon  F.miiior  Das  is.  Teaching  the  Elementary 
t'lirrii  iiliiin ,  i*age  Htl,  ’I  be  M.icmill.m  ('.ompanv, 

I ‘<31.) 

Morrison’s  comment  on  teaching  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  foreign  languages  is  jjertinent 
to  our  problem  of  developing  good  penman¬ 
ship.  In  that  one  short  paragraph  he  covers 
the  three  essential  points — pupils  must  be 
encouraged  to  let  themselves  go  without 
feeling  that  the  teacher  is  waiting  to  pounce 
on  each  error;  no  rules  are  given;  the  pupils 
learn  by  imitation: 

Pupils  arc  encouraged  to  “let  themselves  go,” 
without  self-consciousness  because  of  their  awkward 
vocalization  of  the  strange  tongue.  A'o  rtiles  for 
vocalization  are  given:  the  pupils  simply  imitate 
the  teacher.  (Henry  C.  Morrison,  The  Practice 
of  Teaching  tn  the  Secondary  School,  pages  -Ifl-l- 
485,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.) 

Davis  tells  us  almost  the  same  thing, 
speaking  specifically  of  handwriting: 

Handwriting  begins  as  an  imitative,  copying  ex¬ 
ercise.  Copying  from  blacklxiard  or  tlesk  seems 
to  yield  quite  as  satisfactory  results  as  tracing 
through  transparent  paper  or  on  sanded  paper  out¬ 
lines.  From  the  first  there  is  an  advantage  in  the 
living  copy,  the  writing  which  pupils  see  the 
teacher  doing.  (Sheldon  Fimmor  Davis,  Teaching 
the  Elementary  Ctirrictdtim ,  page  131,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1931.) 

Dr.  (iregg  has  told  us  all  these  things 
many  times,  as,  for  instance: 

You  can  teach  the  students  more  from  a  few 
well-executed  outlines  on  the  blackboard  than  you 
can  by  many  minutes  of  talking,  for  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  old  saying  “seeing  is  believing.” 

The  successful  teacher  of  shorthand  must  of 
necessity  be  a  master  of  the  art  of  blackboard 
demonstrating.  He  must  be  capable  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  blackboard  with  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  to  display  effectively  and  without  hesitation 
that  which  can  best  be  taught  “through  the  eye.” 
(Pages  7  and  8.) 

Let  the  blackboard  do  its  full  share  of  work. 
Trust  it.  Don’t  do  all  the  talking.  The  chalk 
outlines  themselves  arc  eloquent.  They  leave  for 
the  teacher’s  utterance  only  those  brief  remarks 
which  drive  each  point  home.  And  the  points  to 
be  driven  home  will  gain  added  force  because  of 
that  saving  of  words.  (Page  9.) 

The  blackboard  becomes  the  illuminating  center. 
With  its  aid  the  teacher  can  ap|>eal  to  the  eyes  of 
all  his  students  at  one  time,  showing  them  not 
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(iiily  the  correct  outlines  to  write,  hut  also  the  cor¬ 
rect,  the  easiest,  the  expert  way  to  write  them. . . . 
Those  hlackhoard  outlines  are  goinj^  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression.  Seen  with  the  eyes  they  are  );oing  Ur  be 
photographed  on  the  brain;  and  from  the  brain 
transmitted  to  the  hand.  (lohn  Rolxrt  Cregg,  The 
Use  of  the  hlackjhoard  in  Teaching  Shorthand, 
page  li.  'The  (Jregg  Publishing  ('ompany,  192S.) 


DR.  SHAFFER 

COMMENTS 

V 

The  Reading 

Approach  and 

Formal  Practice 

f 

That  the  functional  method  approaches 
shorthand  by  extensive  reading  before 
any  writing  is  attempted  is  well  known  and 
has  been  emphasized  by  Mr.  Leslie  in  previ¬ 
ous  articles  in  this  series.  In  his  present  ar¬ 
ticle  he  defends  another  feature  of  his 
system — the  abandonment  of  formal  short¬ 
hand  penmanship  drills.  These  two  aspects 
of  the  functional  method  are  by  no  means 
unrelated  psychologically.  Without  a  read¬ 
ing  approach,  I  doubt  that  the  j>enmanship 
drills  could  he  omitted  without  more  un¬ 
favorable  results. 

The  value  of  formal  exercises  has  l^een 
called  into  question  in  many  school  sub¬ 
jects.  The  recital  of  declensions,  the  mem¬ 
orizing  of  multiplication  tables,  and  the , 
muscular  exercises  formerly  employed  in 
handwriting  quite  justly  have  been  accused 
of  educational  inefficiency.  It  may  be  agreed 
that  excessively  formal  exercises  err  chiefly 
in  being  too  remote  from  the  real  tasks  for 
which  they  were  originally  supposed  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  learner.  They  may  also  train  a 
definitely  pernicious  habit  that  compels  the 
student  to  run  through  a  preparatory 
formula  l^efore  he  reaches  the  needed 
res{X)nse. 

Many  of  us  who  were  mistrained  in 
school  still  have  a  tendency  to  think  through 

Dr.  Shaffer  is  associate  professor  of  psychol¬ 
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all  the  “8  times’s”  in  order  to  find  8  times 
7,  or  to  recite  vuco,  vocas,  vocat  to  arrive  at 
the  Latin  for  “he  calls.”  Teaching  short¬ 
hand  symbols  in  related  groups  that  are 
drilled  repetitiously  may  set  up  erroneous 
associations  of  a  similar  nature.  No  justifi¬ 
cation  can  lx;  found  for  formal  exercises 
that  lead  to  such  results. 

Another  variety  of  formal  exercise  con¬ 
sists  in  copying,  tracing,  or  imitating  stand¬ 
ard  examples  of  the  skill  to  be  learned. 
Educational  psychology  concluded  some 
years  ago  that  copy  work  of  this  character 
does  not  give  exercise  to  the  skill  itself. 
The  pupil  who  practices  copying  learns  to 
copy.  He  does  not  automatically  acquire 
the  more  independent  skill  that  is  needed 
in  real  situations  when  he  is  to  write  with 
no  copy  before  him.  As  Mr.  Leslie  has 
quoted,  the  “way  to  begin  the  teaching  of 
writing  to  beginners  is  to  have  them  write.” 

Standard  copy  forms  have  another  value, 
however,  that  is  a  very  real  one.  Copy  pro¬ 
vides  the  learner  with  a  recognition  concept 
of  an  acceptable  final  product.  Unless  he 
has  seen  words,  or  shorthand  characters,  and 
has  examined  them  closely  and  repeatedly, 
he  cannot  know  when  his  own  writing  has 
reached  a  satisfactory  level. 

But  is  there  no  way  of  building  recogni¬ 
tion  concepts  except  by  the  laborious  copy¬ 
ing  of  excellent  standards.?  In  the  func¬ 
tional  method  of  teaching  shorthand,  the 
reading  approach  seems  to  fill  this  defi¬ 
ciency.  By  spending  twenty  periods  in 
reading,  the  pupil  gains  a  concept  of  what 
a  well-written  shorthand  symbol  should  look 
like.  This  provides  the  criterion  by  which 
the  pupil  may  judge  his  work,  replacing  the 
less  productive  routine  drill  in  copying  and 
repeating.  In  fact,  without  a  good  recog¬ 
nition  concept  of  quality,  repetitive  drill 
may  only  practice  errors. 

I  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Leslie’s  use 
of  the  reading  approach  as  a  substitute  for 
formal  copying  drills  that  is  productive  for 
its  own  sake.  I  must  disagree,  however, 
with  one  aspect  of  his  interpretation  of  this 
value.  In  a  preceding  installment  (BEW, 
November  1937,  page  180),  Mr.  Leslie 
ascribes  a  part  of  the  merit  of  the  reading 
approach  to  the  formation  of  “clear  mental 
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images”  of  the  good  shorthand  outlines. 
Modern  psychology  is  very  skeptical  indeed 
concerning  the  value  of  ‘‘mental  images” 
in  the  learning  process. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  great  battle 
took  place  among  a  numl^r  of  prominent 
()sychologists  on  the  topic  of  mental  images. 
Some,  including  J.  R.  Angell,  sup^wrted 
the  theory  that  all  thinking  took  place  in 
imagery.  Others,  prominent  among  whom 
was  R.  S.  Woodworth,  supported  ‘‘image¬ 
less  thought,”  in  which  mental  pictures  had 
no  part. 

As  time  gives  })ers[Xfctive  to  this  classic 
controversy,  it  is  revealed  as  an  issue  of 
individual  differences.  Some  [xrsons  have 
vivid  images;  others  do  not.  Among  those 
who  have  images,  some  use  them  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  do  others.  One  distinguished 
psychologist  freely  admits  that  he  has  never 
had  a  visual  image  in  his  life.  Yet  he  is 
eminently  able  to  learn,  remember,  and 
think. 

Visual  images,  then,  are  not  very  de- 
[)endahle  aids  to  instruction.  Fortunately, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  call  upon  images  to 
account  for  the  facts.  When  you  meet  a 
friend,  you  recognize  him  promptly.  It  is 
not  essential  that  you  could  call  up  a  visual 
image  of  him  in  his  absence.  If  your  friend 
has  a  wart  on  his  nose  that  was  not  there 
l^efore,  you  also  recognize  this  excrescence 
without  having  to  make  a  comparison  with 
some  image  of  his  normal  appearance.  Rec¬ 
ognition  is  a  simple  and  unique  resjxinse  to 
a  situation,  and  does  not  dejiend  on  images 
or  any  other  intermediate  mental  process. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Leslie 
means  by  ‘‘mental  image”  essentially  what 
I  have  implied  by  ‘‘recognition  concept.”  If 
so,  his  use  of  the  term  is  unfortunate.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  many  subjects  say  “image”  when  they 
mean  only  “recognition,”  and  a  clarification 
of  these  two  terms  is  perhaps  in  order.  An 
“image”  is  a  reproduction  of  a  past  experi¬ 
ence  that  can  be  referred  to  a  definite  sen¬ 
sory  function.  Visual  images,  or  “mental 
pictures”  are  most  common,  but  images  also 
include  those  of  hearing,  movement,  touch, 
and  the  other  senses  as  well. 

Recognition  is  a  rather  different  process 
from  that  of  imagery.  To  have  an  image 


of  something  means  to  have  a  consciousness 
of  it  in  the  absence  of  the  original  physi¬ 
cal  stimulus.  “Recognition”  is  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  rightness  or  wrongness  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  situation  that  is  l^eing  judged. 
Recognition  is  extremely  imjxirtant  in  spell¬ 
ing.  Many  [xjople  write  a  word  and  then 
recognize  that  it  is  or  is  not  correct,  even 
when  they  could  not  have  called  up  an  ex¬ 
act  image  of  the  word  by  any  sensory  avenue. 

The  same  process  occurs  in  shorthand.  Af¬ 
ter  writing  a  character,  the  student  judges 
whether  it  is  made  well  or  poorly.  The 
reading  approach  gives  him  a  good  basis  for 
making  this  judgment,  since  it  acquaints 
him  with  the  form  of  a  well-made  syrnlx)!. 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  the  student 
needs  to  have  any  image  l^efore  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  character. 

The  chief  psychological  value  of  the  read¬ 
ing  approach  is,  therefore,  that  it  teaches  the 
student  to  recognize  well-made  forms,  and 
so  guides  his  attempts  to  write  shorthand. 
The  reading  approach  is  a  more  constructive 
substitute  for  formal  practice,  and  greatly 
lessens  the  need  for  routine  penmanship 
drills. 

Netherlands  Commercial  Institute 
Celebrates  Silver  Anniversary 

Holland’s  first  National  Typewriting 
Contest  was  held  during  the  first  week 
of  January,  with  semifinal  events  in  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Utrecht,  and  the 
final  event  in  Amsterdam  on  January  7,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  “Typists’  Ball.”  The  International 
Typewriting  Conference  was  held  in  the  Hague 
on  January  8. 

The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Schoevers’  Institute. 
From  a  school  founded  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Schoevers 
with  one  typewriter  in  a  back  room,  the  In¬ 
stitute  has  grown  to  employ  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  and  trains  five  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  students  a  year.  Its  placement  service 
finds  employment  for  nearly  80  per  cent  of  its 
graduates. 

Schools  are  in  the  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  Utrecht  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
Batavia,  Dutch  East  Indies.  A  feature  of  the 
official  reception  at  the  Hague,  which  opened 
the  week’s  activity  on  January  3,  was  radio- 
telephonic  communication  between  the  school 
in  the  Hague  and  the  school  in  Java. — Practisch 
Onderwijs,  The  Hague. 
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Consumer  Education  Lesson  Plan 
For 

Record  Keeping  and  Budgeting 

ROBERT  E.  FINCH 

Everyone  knows  you  cant  sell  a 
I  product  unless  you  are  sold  on  it 
yourself.  The  fact  that  “down  deep 
in  our  hearts”  many  of  us  are  skeptical  about 
record  keeping  and  budgeting  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  difficult  units  to  teach  in  junior 
business  training,  bookkeeping,  or  consumer 
education. 

.Many  commercial  teachers  put  on  a  false 
front,  wade  through  budgeting,  and  grab  the 
next  unit  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Most  of  us 
hate  to  admit,  even  to  ourselves,  that  we 
don’t  believe  in  something  we  are  teaching. 
We  all  believe  that  a  budget  is  a  “good 
thing,”  yet  the  fact  remains  that  very  few  of 
us  keep  records  and  establish  budgets  of  our 
own. 

CJreater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  con¬ 
sumer  education  and  the  “personal-use”  ob¬ 
jective  in  the  teaching  of  junior  business 
training  and  bookkeeping  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  subjects.  In  practical 
use,  however,  we  find  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  persons  who  start  out  to  keep  a 
budget  give  up  in  despair.’ 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  teach  consumer 
education,  and  continue  our  trend  from  the 
“vocational”  objective  toward  the  “personal- 
use”  objective,  it  is  high  time  we  took  stock 
of  our  budget  teaching  to  find  out  just  what 
is  wrong.  Our  budget  teaching  can  under 
no  circumstances  be  considered  a  success  as 
long  as  our  students  forget  about  personal 

’“Let  the  Women  Do  the  Work,"  llonsehohl 
Finance  Corixiration. 
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record  keeping  when  they  toss  their  “per¬ 
sonal-use”  practice  sets  into  the  attic  trunk. 
Nor  can  it  be  considered  a  success  until 
we,  as  commercial  teachers,  are  sold  on  the 
idea  of  keeping  our  own  personal  records 
and  establishing  a  budget.  As  long  as  we, 
ourselves  are  not  sold  on  the  subject,  we 
cannot  expect  to  do  a  very  worth-while  job 
of  teaching  this  imjwrtant  phase  of  commer¬ 
cial  education. 

.  One  of  the  main  reasons  we  fail  in  our 
teaching  of  budgeting  is  that  we,  as  teachers, 
haven’t  yet  learned  that  very  simple  rule  of 
teaching — to  deal  with  student  experiences. 
For  example,  we  spend  several  class  periods 
discussing  the  percentages  that  should  be 
alloted  to  shelter,  food,  advancement,  and  so 
on.  In  the  first  place,  very  few  authorities 
agree  on  the  percentages,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  fifteen-  or  sixteen-year-old  boy  or 
girl  doesn’t  give  a  “hang”  how  much  of  his 
or  her  income  is  going  to  be  spent  for  rent 
five  or  six  years  from  now. 

Not  Enough  Financial  Transactions? 

The  argument  against  this  criticism  is  that 
the  average  high  school  student  doesn’t  have 
enough  financial  transactions  to  keep  per¬ 
sonal  records  and  prepare  a  budget.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Payne  Fund  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  average  high  school  student 
attends  the  movies  much  more  often  than 
we  think.  The  average  student  probably 
goes  to  the  picture  show  more  often  than 
you  do,  he  probably  eats  more  candy  and 
snacks  than  you  do,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
them  spend  as  much  on  clothes  as  the 
teacher.  I  have  found  this  to  be  true,  and 
several  studies  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
student  expenditures.* 

*“Tcaching  Money  Management,"  Tillis,  (Jarnette, 
Home  Economics  Nrns  lifter,  \^)l.  XIII,  No.  3, 
laniiary,  1935. 
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Most  parents  seriously  object  to  having  the 
children  carry  a  record  of  the  tamily  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  to  schtx)!,  yet  very  tew  parents 
will  object  to  having  the  student  keep  his 
own  personal  record  of  the  amount  sjient  on 
his  clothes  and  entertainment. 

In  our  teaching,  if  we  insist  ujxjn  carrying 
out  the  traditional  family  records  and 
budgets,  we  should  do  so  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  wrong  with  budgeting 
today.  If  we  as  teachers  are  able  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  budgeting  and  discover 
some  of  its  weaknesses,  we  may  Ik  able  to 
sell  not  only  ourselves  but  our  students  on 
the  subject. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  weaknesses 
and  misunderstandings  concerning  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  household  records  and  budgets. 

In  the  first  place,  the  budget  is  not  a 
magical  process  that  will  solve  all  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  family.  It  is  not  a 
“cure-all”  for  our  financial  pains,  as  we  often 
iKlieve.  The  budget  will  not  make  an  in¬ 
adequate  income  adequate,  nor  wfill  it 
make  a  saver  out  of  a  spendthrift.  The 
budget  will  not  change  the  wants  and  de¬ 
sires  of  a  family.  The  spending  habits  of 
the  family  may  change,  but  only  over  a  long 
fKriod  of  record  keeping. 

Budget  for  Spending — Not  Saving 

In  the  second  place,  most  of  us  have  the 
idea  that  a  budget  is  a  plan  for  saving.  We 
give  that  impression  to  our  students,  and 
that’s  enough  to  kill  budgeting  in  the  mind 
of  any  high  school  student.  Rather,  the 
budget  is  a  plan  for  spending. 

Most  of  us  like  to  spend  our  money  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Some  of  us  are  satisfied  to  live 
in  a  [X)or  home  and  put  every  cent  into  a 
car.  Others  of  us  spend  all  we  can  on 
clothes  and  eat  sandwiches  for  lunch.  Some 
of  us  want  a  sense  of  security  for  our  old 
age  and  put  all  we  can  into  savings,  cutting 
down  on  recreation. 

The  real  purpose  of  a  budget  is  to  guide — 
to  guide  in  the  spending  of  our  money  for 
the  “thing  we  w'ant  most,”  whether  it  be 
clothes,  old-age  security,  recreation.  A  budget 
is  nothing  more  than  a  plan  of  how  we  are 
going  to  spend  our  money.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  we  try  to  fool  ourselves  when 


^  About  Robert  Finch: 

Faculty  member  of 
Barberton  (Ohio) 

Central  High  School. 

Graduate  of  Ohio 
University.  Graduate 
study  at  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  Ohio 
State  University.  For¬ 
merly  taught  at  Ar¬ 
canum  (Ohio)  High 
School.  Has  published 
articles  on  mimeo¬ 
graphed  school  papers 
and  annuals,  and  is 
particularly  interested  in  visual  instruction, 
commercial  club  work,  and  testing  in  typing. 
Hobbies:  camping  and  candy  making.  (Yum!) 

we  sit  down  to  prepare  the  plan.  We  put 
tlown  on  pajKr  that  we  want  to  “save  for 
the  future”  when  we  really  want  to  save 
lor  a  new  car. 

Our  budget  troubles  are  really  more  psy¬ 
chological  than  mathematical.’’  We  try  to 
make  ourselves  do  the  things  we  really  don’t 
want  to  do,  and  making  the  budget  becomes 
a  chore.  If  we  would  set  up  our  budget 
goals  for  the  thing  we  really  want  most — a 
new  car,  vacation  trip,  or  the  down  payment 
on  our  future  home — we  would  have  some¬ 
thing  tangible  to  work  toward. 

If  we  use  the  “student  experience”  ap¬ 
proach  in  our  teaching  of  budgeting,  our 
goals  should  likewise  be  short  rather  than 
long  and  indefinite.  Instead  of  telling  the 
student  he  should  budget  to  save,  we  should 
encourage  him  to  budget  in  order  that  he 
may  get  “the  thing  he  w’ants  most.”  The 
budget  must  Ik  something  tangible.  The 
reward  must  be  something  he  can  actually 
see. 

If  we  actually  show  the  student  that  by 
budgeting  his  allowance,  or  his  income,  he 
can  obtain  that  new  basketball  or  tennis 
racket,  we  w’ill  have  taken  a  forward  step 
in  our  budget  teaching.  If  the  students  can 
see  that  by  budgeting  they  will  be  able  to 
go  to  camp  next  summer,  or  get  a  new  dress, 
we  should  have  little  trouble  in  creating  a 
desire  to  keep  a  budget.  If  the  desire  to 
keep  the  budget  is  once  created,  the  student 
will  want  to  set  up  his  family  budget  in  later 
years. 

the  Women  Do  the  Work,”  Household 
Finance  (x)r|x>ration. 
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I'he  third  weakness  of  our  present  budget 
leaching  is  the  use  of  motlel  budgets.  Each 
tamily  must  make  its  own  budget  according 
to  its  own  responsibilities,  individual  needs, 
and  the  standard  of  living  it  has  set  up. 
What  may  be  said  to  be  an  ideal  budget  for 
one  family  may  fail  to  fit  another  of  the 
same  size  and  income. 

If  you  tell  each  of  your  students  how 
much  he  should  set  up  for  candy  and  pic¬ 
ture  shows,  your  budget  teaching  is  doomed 
to  failure.  It  is  an  individual  problem. 

If  one  student  wishes  to  s[)end  all  his  allow¬ 
ance  for  candy — that  is  the  thing  he  wants 
most. 

Part  of  our  education  of  the  student  should 
he  to  teach  him  to  be  an  intelligent  consumer 
of  goods,  but  he  should  not  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  must  set  up  his  budget  to  please  his 
teacher.  I'he  teaching  of  intelligent  con¬ 
sumer  buying  should  not  he  allowed  to  kill 
the  budget. 

The  fourth  weakness  of  our  budget  is  that 
we  try  to  set  up  our  budgets  without  proper 
records.  The  budget  should  lie  set  up  from 
our  personal  records  and  not  from  a  model 
budget.  Many  people  make  the  mistake  of 
estimating  the  amount  for  the  budget  and 
then  trying  to  regulate  their  spending  to 
keep  within  the  estimated  amounts. 

The  student  should  keep  this  personal  rec¬ 
ords  for  several  weeks,  or  as  long  as  possible, 
lx;fore  you  suggest  setting  up  a  budget.  His 
past  exjK'nditures  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
his  budget. 

Simple  Records  Necessary 

One  of  the  big  objections  to  budgets 
raised  by  the  jieople  who  have  tried  to  keep 
budgets  and  have  failed  is  the  difficulty  ol 
keeping  records.  In  many  instances  we  are 
inclined  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
record  keeping  rather  than  on  the  budget. 
The  record  keeping  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end  and  is  second  in  importance  to  the 
budget  itself.  If  we  are  to  encourage  peo¬ 
ple  to  keep  budgets,  we  must  find  a  simple 
yet  accurate  method  of  keeping  the  records. 

The  fifth  weakness  of  budgeting  as  we 
are  now  teaching  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  make  provision  for  human  nature. 
We  fail  to  take  into  consideration  that  we 


all  make  foolish  expenditures  now  and  then. 

A  special  “Experience”’  fund  should  be  set 
up  to  take  care  of  such  circumstances. 

Then,  too,  in  our  budgeting  we  often 
overlook  the  very  important  accounts  of  “In¬ 
stallment  Payments”  and  “Bad  Debts.”  Many 
families  take  up  budgeting  because  they  want 
to  get  out  of  debt.  Yet  we  often  make  no 
provision  in  our  budgeting  accounts  for  such 
items. 

Allowing  for  Discrepancies 

Our  sixth  weakness  is  that  as  commercial 
teachers  we  have  always  taught  that  “the 
books  must  balance.”  We  have  instilled  in 
the  minds  of  our  students  that  the  books 
must  balance  to  the  cent.  This  very  demand 
for  exactness  is  the  reason  many  families  be¬ 
come  discouraged  and  give  up  budgeting. 
A  family  “audit”  of  the  books  fails  to  reveal 
the  $1.48  shortage.  A  family  argument  en¬ 
sues  and  the  family  records  and  budget  are 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket. 

If  the  error  had  been  charged  to  “Loss,” 
the  family  budget  might  have  continued  to 
serve  its  purpose.  How  far  we  should  go 
in  our  teaching  in  “letting  down  the  bars” 
is  difficult  to  say,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
our  demands  for  exactness  are  defeating  the 
pur[X)se  of  the  budget  in  many  homes. 

A  seventh  weakness  of  our  present  budget 
teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  business¬ 
men,  farmers,  salesmen,  and  others  have  un¬ 
certain  incomes.  We  have  been  teaching 
budgeting  on  the  basis  of  a  definite  income. 
We  often  forget  to  instruct  the  student  how 
the  budget  should  be  set  up  if  the  income 
is  uncertain. 

In  teaching  budgeting,  it  must  he  remem- 
l>ered  that  every  teaching  situation  presents 
a  different  problem.  There  is  no  one  set 
formula  for  the  presentation  of  the  subject. 
I'he  teaching  of  budgeting  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  phases  of  commercial  work, 
yet  it  can  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  units 
in  consumer  education. 

Free  Bulletins 

The  following  bulletins  contain  some  of 
the  best  information  available  on  the  subject 
of  budgeting.  The  first  two  bulletins  are 
esjiecially  recommended  for  both  students 
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and  teachers.  'I'he  Ixxjklets  are  issued  hy  the 
i  iousehold  I'inancc  ('orjHjration,  91^^  .North 
.Michigan  ,\vcnue,  ('hicago,  Illinois,  and  re¬ 
quests  for  them  arc  giveti  courteous  atten¬ 
tion;  “Money  Management  tor  Households,” 
“Let  the  Women  Do  the  Work,"  “Marrying 
on  a  Small  Income,”  “Stretching  the  ImkkI 
I^llar,”  “Credit  for  Consumers." 


Secretarial 

Accounting 


CLIFFORD 

M. 

DAVIS 


l^onoR's  Noi  t — 1  he  term  “secretarial  accountinj;” 
is  a  blend  of  the  names  of  two  familiar  courses. 

These  courses  have  always  been  thought  of  as  separate 
tyi)es  of  vocational  training,  and  the  usual  pr<H:edure 
has  been  to  register  in  the  secretarial  division  the 
boy  or  girl  with  ability  in  Hnglish  and  to  place  in 
the  accounting  department  the  one  with  ability  at 
figures  and  an  interest  in  keeping  recortls.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  a  secretarial  student  wouUl  elect  lxK)kkecp- 
ing  in  addition  to  the  regular  secretarial  subjects, 
or  an  accounting  student  would  elect  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  but  those  were  exceptions. 

Mr.  Davis  brings  to  our  attention  the  demands  of 
business  today  for  secretaries  with  a  workable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bookkeeping  and  the  subsequent  necessity 
for  the  addition  of  a  course  in  secretarial  accounting 
to  our  secretarial  curricula. 


The  recent  publication  of  certain  text¬ 
books  and  the  making  of  various  busi¬ 
ness-education  surveys  indicate  that 
secretarial  accounting,  a  new  course,  or  at 
least  a  modification  of  an  old  course,  is  at 
present  very  much  in  the  minds  of  some 
business  educators. 

The  need  for  such  a  course  is  being  voiced 
by  businessmen.  In  a  recent  survey  made  at 
Long  Beach,  California,  “A  Study  of  the 
Qualifications  Necessary  for  Promotion  in  a 
Business  Office,”  W.  J.  Klopp  discovered 
that,  of  the  twenty  knowledges  required  for 
the  promotion  of  secretaries  in  business  offi¬ 


ces,  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  ranked 
tenth.  .\  stuily  of  the  civil-service  e.xamina- 
tion  questions  and  ol  the  job  specification 
sheets  lor  civil-service  .secretarial  {xisitions 
also  shows  the  need  lor  a  course  in  secre¬ 
tarial  accounting. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  course  is  to  stress 
the  fundamentals  of  lx)okkeeping  through 
the  old  precept,  “We  learn  to  do  by  doing.” 
This  is  accomplished  through  the  pupils’ 
actual  preparation  and  use  of  the  different 
types  of  business  forms  and  records. 

Outline  of  Course 

Practical  exjieriments  have  demonstrated 
that  one  effective  way  of  conducting  such  a 
course  is  through  four  units.  The  first  unit 
lays  the  foundation  with  a  thorough  study 
of  accounting  terminology  and  of  the  theory 
of  debit  and  credit.  This  basic  training  is 
followed  by  the  necessary  actual  performance 
in  a  short  but  complete  set  covering  the 
entire  bookkeeping  cycle,  including  the  use 
of  special  Journals,  jxisting,  trial  balances, 
financial  statements,  and  the  closing  of  the 
ledger.  This  set  does  not  necessitate  the 
making  out  of  business  papers. 

The  knowledge  gained  in  the  first  unit  is 
extended  in  the  second  unit  through  the 
working  out  of  a  longer  set — a  two-months 
set.  The  needed  training  in  the  handling  of 
business  papers  is  given  here  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  these  papers  and  the  actual 
work  of  recording  is  shown.  This  set  de¬ 
velops  the  use  of  columns  and  controlling 
accounts  and  illustrates  the  tie-up  ‘  between 
the  records  of  one  fiscal  period  and  those  of 
the  ensuing  fiscal  period. 

In  the  next  unit,  specialized  bookkeeping, 
such  as  the  keeping  of  records  for  profes¬ 
sional  men  or  for  individuals,  is  taught. 
Pupils  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
specialty  and  each  is  given  a  different  set 
to  encourage  individual  work. 

The  last  unit  is  a  summary  unit  and  in¬ 
volves  w'ork  on  such  phases  of  secretarial 
accounting  as  income-tax  reports  and  social- 
security  tax  forms. 

The  most  effective  method  of  conducting 
this  course  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  an 
office  in  the  classroom,  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  an  employer-employee  relationship  be- 
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^  About  Clifford  Davis:  Counselor  in  Metro¬ 
politan  High  School,  Los  Angeles;  in  charge 
of  the  commercial  program  in  the  graduate 
department  of  business  training.  B.S.  and  M.S. 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Especially  interested  in  vocational  guidance  and 
curriculum  development  on  the  post-high-school 
level.  Has  published  articles  on  junior  business 
training  and  professional  association  work.  Has 
been  president  of  two  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.  Hobbies:  golf  and  motoring  around  the 
United  States. 


tween  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  to 
eliminate  all  the  “stuffing”  from  bookkeep¬ 
ing  theory  and  substitute  real  facts  and  prac¬ 
tical  applications. 

In  so  far  as  jxjssible,  this  course  should 
l>e  taught  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  prac¬ 
tical  bookkeeping  experience  and  who  has 
gathered  his  material  from  business  rather 
than  from  books. 

Secretarial  accounting  is  of  value  in  that 
it  gives  vocational  preparation  close  to  the 
time  of  employment. 


Chaim  —  Hafer 


Henry  I.  CHAIM,  head  of  the  business 
department  in  the  San  Francisco  High 
School  of  Commerce  during  the  past  dec¬ 
ade,  has  entered  a  new  sphere  of,  activity  as 
a  result  of  his  appointment  to  the  position 
of  vice-principal  and  dean  of  lx)ys  in  the 
same  school. 

Mr.  Chaim  is  well  known  to  teachers  of 
business  subjects  because  of  his  vital  interest 
in  commercial  education,  reflected  in  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  leading  education  journals 
and  active  chairmanship  and  membership  in 
local  and  state  business  education  organi¬ 
zations. 

In  academic  training  he  gives  Chico  State 
College  credit  for  starting  him  in  the  right 
direction  (though  he  obtained  his  bachelor’s 
degree  at  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City).  To  that  background  he  has  added 
experience  in  actual  business  life.  He  has 
offered  business  courses  in  the  extension 
classes  of  the  University  of  California  and 
has  had  a  rich  experience  with  boys  in  the 
capacity  of  De  Molay  counselor  in  the  San 
Francisco  area. 

Under  Mr.  Chairn’s  leadership  in  the  High 


School  of  Commerce,  the  department  has 
worked  as  a  unit  instead  of  in  secretarial 
and  accounting  subdivisions. 


Henry  I.  Chaim 


Edith  Hafer 


Mrs.  Edith  Hafer,  who  received  her  A.B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  California  and 
M.A.  from  Stanford  University,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  business  department 
in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Henry  I.  Chaim.  The  promotion,  made 
from  within  the  department,  finds  Mrs. 
Hafer  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  needs 
of  commercial  students,  with  the  problems 
of  the  twenty  teachers  who  are  her  co-work¬ 
ers,  and  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum. 

Seven  years  ago,  as  Miss  Edith  Black, 
known  throughout  southern  California  for 
the  excellent  results  she  obtained  in  her 
Gregg  Shorthand  classes,  Mrs.  Hafer  came 
to  the  San  Francisco  schools  from  the  San 
Diego  High  School. 

For  four  years  she  was  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  Woodland  High  School.  She 
is  a  membei;  of  Pi  Lambda  Theta,  women’s 
honorary  education  fraternity. 


C.  C.  T.  A,  to  Meet 
In  Sioux  City 

The  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Ass(Kia- 
tion  will  hold  its  thirty-third  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  May  5,  6,  and  7  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Irene  M.  Kessler,  secretary,  promises  an  excel¬ 
lent  program  for  publication  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  BEW.  joint  presidents  of  the  CCTA 
are  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hamilton,  Hamilton  School 
of  Commerce,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  and  J.  R. 
lohnscin,  West  Side  High  School,  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 
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The  Story 
of 

RUPERT  SoRELLE’S 

Life 


DR.  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

AS  stated  brieHy  in  our  January  issue, 

,  Ru[iert  P.  SoRelle,  vice-president  of 
“  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
passed  away  on  December  14  in  a  New  York 
hospital,  where  he  had  iKen  seriously  ill  for 
alx)ut  two  weeks.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  heart  failure,  though  he  had 
not  been  in  good  health  for  several  years. 
The  death  of  his  talented  and  charming  wife 
and  the  loss  of  all  three  of  his  sons  within 
a  few  years  had  crushed  his  spirit  and 
affected  him  irremediably.  His  was  an 
heroic  spirit,  and  in  public  or  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  others  he  affected  a  gaiety  and  light¬ 
heartedness  which  to  those  who  knew  the 
truth  was  almost  tragic. 

Although  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability, 
Rujiert  P.  SoRelle  was  always  extremely 
modest  about  his  achievements.  Born  in 
Texas,  he  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
highest  type  of  southern  gentleman.  Among 
these  was  a  charming,  almost  old-fashioned, 
deference  to  women,  regardless  of  age  or 
station  in  life.  He  would  listen  to  them 
courteously  and  with  sincere  interest.  Never 
would  he  make  any  gesture  toward  closing 
the  conversation  no  matter  how  urgent  might 
lie  the  demands  upon  his  time.  If  a  young 
office  girl  came  to  his  desk  with  a  message 
or  to  ask  for  instructions,  he  was  out  of  his 
chair  instantly,  and  gave  her  his  undivided 
attention. 

Another  characteristic  was  his  absolute 
serenity  of  mind.  He  was  never  hurried  or 
irritable.  His  delightful  and  sometimes 


subtle  humor  heljx^d  not  only  to  lighten  his 
own  labors  but  created  cheerfulness  and 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  others.  I  confess 
that  at  times  when  things  were  crowding  us 
Rupert’s  placidity  exasperated  me,  but  his 
quiet  smile,  his  humorous  comments,  or 
“wise  cracks’’  soon  brought  me  back  to 
normal. 

In  all  tbe  thirty-five  years  in  which  we 
were  associated,  1  cannot  rememlxfr  Rupert 
SoRelle’s  ever  having  made  a  really  unkind 
or  disparaging  remark  alxiut  any  of  his 
associates.  Quite  the  reverse,  ffe  apjieared 
to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  jealousy  or  jietti- 
ness. 

Mr.  SoRelle  was  not  assertive,  although  he 
held  firmly  to  any  opinion  he  had  formed. 
In  a  conference  on  [xilicies,  methods,  or  text¬ 
books,  he  listened  to  others  attentively  and 
courteously  without  interruption,  and  when 
called  ujx)n — and  only  when  called  ujxin — 
he  set  forth  his  views.  He  was  on  those 
occasions  so  tactful,  but  withal  so  definite 
and  logical,  that  generally  those  holding  con¬ 
trary  opinions  were  convinced  that  he  was 
right.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to 
make  concessions  and  to  modify  his  views 
or  plans  whenever  he  thought  there  was 
good  reason  for  doing  so. 

Although  he  had  achieved  distinction  in 
commercial  education  as  a  teacher  and  an 
author  of  originality,  and  es[>ecially  as  an 
authority  on  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
secretarial  training,  he  was  so  modest  and 
retiring  that  he  dreaded  being  put  on  a 
program  as  a  speaker.  On  the  few  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  did  speak,  his  pleasing  voice, 
his  modesty,  his  genial  humor,  plus  the  very 
logical  presentation  of  his  views,  always  won 
the  good  will  and  respect  of  his  audience. 

The  October,  1937,  issue  of  the  Gregg 
Neu's  Letter  contained  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
SoRelle’s  career  which  I  am  going  to  supple¬ 
ment  with  a  few  details.  He  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Texas,  sixty-four  years  ago.  Early 
in  life  he  was  employed  as  a  draftsman  in 
an  architect’s  office,  and  this  experience  was 
extremely  valuable  to  him  afterwards.  His 
artistic  skill  in  designing  was  responsible  for 
many  of  our  most  attractive  book  covers,  and 
for  maintaining  balance  and  proportion  in 
the  illustrations  of  textbooks.  • 
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He  learned  the  Graham  variation  of  Pit- 
manic  shorthand,  and  attained  such  skill 
in  it  as  to  do  professional  reporting.  Later, 
in  Chicago,  he  became  assistant  to  the  noted 
shorthand  author  and  reporter,  Isaac  S. 

I  Dement,  who  was  then  head  of  the  short¬ 
hand  department  in  Armour  Institute,  Chi¬ 
cago.  When  Mr.  Dement  resigned,  Mr. 
SoRelle  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  with  Mrs.  SoRelle  as  his  assistant. 

Later,  when  the  Armour  Institute  decided 
that  the  institution  should  be  a  purely  tech¬ 
nical  college,  Mr.  SoRelle  opened  a  school  of 
his  own.  The  school  was  not  a  success. 
Rupert’s  gifts  were  many  and  varied,  but 
business  management  of  any  kind  was  not 
among  them.  He  next  became  a  member 
of  the  shorthand  faculty  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  of  Chicago,  which  was 
then  one  of  the  largest  business  schools  in 
•  the  Middle  West. 

About  this  same  time  I  moved  my  school 
to  the  Thomas  Church  Building,  which  was 
just  across  the  street  from  the  Metropolitan. 
One  afternoon  Mr.  SoRelle  called  on  me  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  Gregg  system, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  had  taught 
three  different  versions  of  Pitmanic  short¬ 
hand — Benn  Pitman,  Graham,  and  Munson 
— inclined  him  to  be  tolerant  about  systems. 
.\t  any  rate,  we  had  a  long  and  friendly 
discussion,  and  as  a  result  he  decided  to 
study  the  Gregg  system  under  my  instruc¬ 
tion,  coming  to  my  office  each  afternoon. 

In  a  little  while  he  became  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  system  and  induced  two  other 
teachers  in  the  Metropolitan — Mr.  C.  W. 
Kitt  (who  has  been  teaching  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  in  a  high  school  in  California  for  many 
years),  and  Mr.  Drenning — to  join  him  in 
studying  it.  The  following  September  all 
three  of  these  teachers  were  added  to  the 
faculty  of  Gregg  College. 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  SoRelle  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  typewriting  depart¬ 
ment,  as  he  wanted  to  practice  shorthand 
while  the  students  were  typing!  (On  other 
occasions  I  have  told  the  ingenious  methods 
by  which  he  managed  to  attain  speed.)  The 
accident  of  his  taking  the  typewriting  de- 
1  partment  had  great  influence  on  his  subse¬ 


This  informal  picture  of  Mr.  SoRelle,  taken 
with  a  group  of  prominent  educators  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  a  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  convention,  was  selected  for  this 
memorial  sketch  because  it  shows  him  in  a  truly 
characteristic  pose  and  portrays  his  genial  air 
better  than  would  a  more  formal  photograph. 


quent  career  and  upon  the  progress  of  type¬ 
writing  the  world  over.  The  story  of  how 
this  started  is  interesting. 

Mrs.  Ida  McLenan  Cutler,  who  had  been 
the  typewriting  instructor  in  Dement’s  Col¬ 
lege,  and  who  was  then  conducting  a  short¬ 
hand  school  of  her  own  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
came  in  to  see  me  about  changing  to  our 
system.  I  had  known  of  the  excellent  re¬ 
sults  she  had  accomplished  at  Dement’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  teaching  touch  typewriting,  which 
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was  then  a  comparatively  new  and  radical 
method  of  teaching  typewriting.  The  thing 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  fact  that 
she  began  the  instruction  with  the  index 
fingers  instead  of  the  little  fingers,  as  was 
the  case  with  other  methods  at  that  time. 
She  contended  that  it  was  logical  to  begin 
with  the  fingers  that  could  be  used  easily  at 
the  start,  and  not  wdth  the  little  fingers, 
which  were  weak  and  difficult  for  beginners. 

Mrs.  Cutler’s  point  of  view  appealed  very 
strongly  to  me,  and  I  asked  her  to  bring  in 
her  manuscript  lessons.  When  she  did  so, 

I  found  they  were  prepared  for  the  Oliver 
typewriter — a  double-shift-key  machine  of 
which  Mrs.  Cutler  was  a  devoted  adherent — 
and  were  unsuitable  for  use  with  the  more 
popular  machines.  But  I  was  convinced 
that  the  plan  of  beginning  instruction  with 
the  index  fingers  was  a  sound  one,  and  for 
that  reason  I  promptly  purchased  the  rights 
to  her  lessons. 

Without  telling  Mr.  SoRelle  anything 
about  my  interview  with  Mrs.  Cutler,  I  pro¬ 
pounded  the  index-finger  theory  to  him. 
Very  dubious  at  first,  he  finally  became  in¬ 
terested.  I  said:  “I  want  you  to  work  out 
three  or  four  lessons,  beginning  the  instruc¬ 
tion  with  the  index  fingers,  and  submit  the 
lessons  to  me.”  A  few  days  later  he  handed 
me  the  lessons.  When  I  compared  them 
with  Mrs.  Cutler’s  lessons,  I  found  that  Mr. 
SoRelle  had  made  another  great  innovation 
in  the  teaching  of  typewriting,  almost  as 
important  as  the  index-finger  idea. 

To  make  this  innovation  clear,  I  should 
explain  that  at  that  time  it  was  the  custom 
to  start  typewriting  instruction  with  the 
little  fingers  and  proceed  on  one  bank  of 
keys  toward  the  center  of  the  keyboard.  As 
the  students  moved  from  the  outer  keys  to 
the  center,  their  natural  inclination  was  to 
move  the  hand — not  the  fingers.  Conse- 
quendy,  they  did  not  maintain  the  correct 
position  of  the  hand,  with  the  little  finger 
hovering  over  the  guide  key. 

Mr.  SoRelle’s  lessons  were  based  on  the 
plan  not  only  of  beginning  with  the  index 
fingers  but  of  teaching  the  reaches  for  the 
different  banks  of  keys.  This  plan  com¬ 
pelled  students  to  make  the  reaches  with 
the  fingers,  without  moving  the  hand,  thus 


maintaining  the  correct  position.  Nowadays, 
the  importance  of  this  approach  will  be  ■ 
obvious  to  any  teacher,  but  at  that  time  it.  ' 
was  a  new  and  important  advance.  I  I 
promptly  made  arrangements  for  Mrs.  Cuder 
to  collaborate  with  Mr.  SoRelle  in  preparing 
a  new  typewriting  text,  which  I  named 
“Rational  Typewriting.” 

It  was  almost  as  difficult  to  persuade 
teachers  to  adopt  these  new  ideas  in  teach¬ 
ing  typewriting  as  it  w'as  to  introduce  Gregg 
Shorthand — almost,  but  not  quite!  Later, 
when'  the  exponents  of  the  Rational  method 
— Emil  A.  Trefzger,  Otis  Blaisdell,  Gus 
Trefzger,  and  others — won  the  typewriting 
championships,  this  method  swept  the 
country.  i 

After  the  book  was  published,  Mr.  SoRelle  | 
devoted  his  talents  to  perfecting  the  method,  s 
As  a  result,  every  edition,  and  there  have  ' 
been  many  of  them,  marked  a  decided  ad-  ^ 
vance  in  technical  perfection.  It  is  only  \ 
fair  to  say  that  every  present-day  method  of 
teaching  typewriting  follows  closely  the 
lines  originated  or  developed  by  Mr.  SoRelle  = 
in  his  Rational  series.  r 

Mr.  SoRelle  also  collaborated .  with  me  in  j 
books  on  secretarial  training,  and  in  revising  * 
our  shorthand  books  from  time  to  time.  | 
With  Mr.  Kitt  he  prepared  a  book  on  spell-  i 
ing  (“Words:  Their  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  f 
Definition,  and  Application”)  which  has  1 
been  extremely  popular. 

Altogether,  the  contributions  that  Mr.  So-  j 
Relle  made  to  commercial  education — and  ^ 
particularly  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  secretarial  work — are  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  will  be  more  widely  appreciated  as 
time  goes  on.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  not 
to  our  own  organization  alone  but  to  com¬ 
mercial  education  everywhere. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  SoRelle’s  death,  I 
had  the  melancholy  task  of  clearing  up  his 
desk  in  the  effort  to  find  his  will.  Among 
the  scraps  of  paper  I  found  a  card  on  which  i 
he  had  written  this  quotation:  “A  great  man  | 
shows  his  greatness  by  the  way  he  treats  j 
little  men.” — Carlyle.  I 

On  the  reverse  side  I  found  another  ex-  ^ 
tract,  which  may  be  a  quotation  or  may  have  j 
been  his  own:  I 
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Criticism  is  futile  because  it  puts  a  man  on  the 
defensive  and  he  instantly  strives  to  justify  himself. 
Criticism  is  dangerous  because  it  wounds  a  man's 
precious  pride,  hurts  his  sense  of  importance,  and 
arouses  his  resentment.  Any  fool  can  criticize,  con¬ 
demn,  and  complain — and  most  fools  do. 

These  quotations  seem  to  me  to  give  an 
insight  to  the  characteristics  of  my  departed 
friend  about  whom  I  have  written  with 
difficulty,  and,  as  I  realize,  inadequately. 

Just  Away 

I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say. 

That  he  is  dead — he  is  just  away. 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
It  needs  must  he  since  he  lingers  there. 

— fames  W hitcomh  Riley 

Four  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Groups  to  Meet 

American  Council  of  Guidance  and  Personnel 
.Associations 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Assrjciation 

National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women 

•American  College  Personnel  AsscKiation 

OB  specialists  in  industry  and  education 
will  consider  various  phases  of  youth 
and  adult  employment  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Council  of  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Personnel  Associations  in  Atlantic 
City,  February  23-26.  Outstanding  speak¬ 
ers  arc  scheduled  for  the  joint  sessions  of 
1,000  delegates  to  the  simultaneous  annual 
meetings  of  the  organizations  listed  above. 

Recent  trends  toward  the  solution  of  youth 
problems  indicate  an  approach  through  three 
stages:  occupational  guidance,  training,  and 
placement  with  follow-up  on  the  job.  Dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  directed  toward  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  guidance  and  personnel  work,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  Fred  C.  Smith,  University 
of  Tennessee,  president  of  the  Council  of 
(luidance  and  Personnel  Associations. 

Ten  city  school  executives  will  participate 
in  a  panel  on  the  topic:  “Can  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  Adjust  to  Occupational  Demands?” 
They  will  draw  from  experiences  gained  in 
their  own  school  systems.  Some  of  the  same 
group,  under  the  leadership  of  John  W. 
Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner  of 

(Education,  will  appear  at  a  general  session 
of  the  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 


tors  convention  during  the  following  week 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Other  topics  include:  General  Organiza¬ 
tional  Principles  Applicable  to  Educational 
Administration;  The  Coordination  of  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Personnel  Work  in  Educational 
Institutions  and  in  the  Community. 

N.  E.  A.  Department 
Membership  Growing 

OSEPH  DeBRUM,  first  vice-president 
and  national  director  of  membership, 
reports  that  the  membership  of  the  NEA 
Department  of  Business  Education  is  ahead 
of  all  former  years.  Last  year  the  member¬ 
ship  was  about  1,500  ahead  of  any  former 
year.  Mr.  DeBrum  anticipates  that  the 
membership  this  year  will  exceed  5,000. 
California  alone  has  600  members. 

Other  states  that  are  ahead  of  former 
years  include  Arizona,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

Among  the  most  active  membership  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Department  this  year  are 
Professor  Alfredo  Muniz,  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico;  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Snodgrass, 
of  McKinley  High  School,  Honolulu;  and 
Miss  Florence  Williams,  of  Alaska. 

Frederick  H.  Riecke,  second  vice-president 
and  director  of  the  Eastern  Division,  has 
been  appointed  official  representative  of  the 
Department  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  School  Administrators 
at  Atlantic  City,  February  26-March  3.  Mr. 
Riecke  is  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  South  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  seventy-sixth  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  will  be  held 
in  New  York,  June  26-30.  The  meetings 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
will  be  held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June 
27-28. 

Mr.  DeBrum  says  that  the  Department’s 
state  membership  directors  report  an  active 
interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
promotion  of  business  education. 
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How  We  Teach  Office 
At  Detroit  Western 


AUDLEY  M.  GROSSMAN  . 


The  general  plan  of  the  course  in  office 
appliances  is  a  coordination  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  plan  and  the  integrated  laboratory 
plan.  Office  practice  is  required  in  the 
twelfth  grade.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
is  started  in  the  second  semester  of  the  tenth 
grade  as  Commercial  Arithmetic  II  on  the 
calculating  machine.  This  course  is  required 
of  all  commercial  students  in  that  term.  Cal¬ 
culating  I  follows  this  course  and  is  elective 
in  the  eleventh  grade. 

Aims  of  the  course: 

1.  To  give  to  the  student  a  vocational  skill  in  the 
fundamentals  of  office  machines. 

2.  To  develop  a  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the 
fundamentals  of  office  routine. 

3.  To  give  to  the  student  a  knowledge  of  and  skill 
in  the  clerical  positions  of  the  office. 

4.  To  train  the  student  in  making  judgments 
necessary  in  conducting  a  business. 

These  aims  are  accomplished  as  follows: 

All  students  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
tenth  grade  are  given  Business  Arithmetic  II 
on  the  calculating  machine  to  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the  fundamentals 
of  machine  operation  as  well  as  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  arithmetic. 

Business  Arithmetic  II 


is  taught  by  the  bat 


tery  plan  in  a  room  containing  forty  cal¬ 
culating  machines.  The  regular  arithmetic 
textbook  is  used  with  an  outline  that  follows 
the  first  semester  business-arithmetic  outline. 
At  the  close  of  the  semester,  a  regular  pencil 
and  paper  calculation  pad  is  used  to  clinch 
all  the  fundamentals  that  have  been  taught 
during  the  two  semesters. 

This  course  stresses  full-keyboard  addition; 
multiplication  as  repeated  addition;  comple¬ 
ment  method  of  subtraction;  and  division  as 
repeated  subtraction.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
proper  fingering  in  addition,  multiplication, 
subtraction,  and  division,  and  on  the  han¬ 
dling  of  all  fractions  as  decimals. 

Those  students  that  show  particular  ability 
and  interest  in  this  course  are  given  the 
vocational  calculating  course,  with  stress  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  rapid  touch  addition,  multipli¬ 
cation,  subtraction,  and  division.  This  course 
is  offered  in  the  eleventh  grade  and  is 
elective. 

All  commercial  seniors  are  required  to 
take  office  practice  in  the  twelfth  grade.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  integrated  laboratory  plan  in  this 
course,  a  complete  model  office  is  set  up, 
with  every  position  that  a  modern  office  re¬ 
quires.  The  equipment  includes  four  post¬ 
ing  machines,  two  billing  machines,  two  cal¬ 
culators,  two  adding  machines,  two  tran¬ 
scribing  machines,  one  dictating  machine, 
one  shaving  machine,  one  duplicating  device, 


Shown  on  theae  page* 
are  two  views  of  the  newly 
equipped  office  practice 
department  at  Western 
High  School. 
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Appliances 
High  School 

ten  typewriters,  files,  twelve  single-pedestal 
desks,  ten  drop-head  single-pedestal  desks, 
and  twenty-nine  posture  chairs. 

The  forms  used  in  handling  the  work  are 
designed  to  bring  out  the  fundamentals  of 
office  procedure.  Sales  orders,  sales  returns, 
purchases,  purchases  returns,  and  all  the 
necessary  correspondence  are  carried  on 
through  the  usual  channels  of  office  routine. 

The  background  gained  in  their  other 


^  About  Mr.  Grossman:  Instructor  at  West¬ 
ern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Describes 
in  this  article  the  new  office  practice  course  at 
that  school.  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  In¬ 
diana  University.  Secretary  and  treasurer, 
Detroit  Commercial  Teachers  Qub;  author 
of  ''Calculating  Machine  Business  Arithmetic,” 
a  pamphlet  published  by  Burroughs.  Hobby: 
farming. 

elected  Calculator  I  in  the  eleventh  grade, 
are  outstanding  in  accomplishment  in  that 
course,  and  want  to  take  two  more  semesters 
of  Calculator.  The  machine  textbook  is 
used  to  supplement  this  course.  This  will 
give  them  a  total  of  300  hours,  which  is  the 
standard  requirement  for  an  expert  operator. 

The  machine-billing  positions  are  given 
to  good  typists.  The  machine  textbook  is 


high  school  courses,  especially  in  bookkeep-  used  to  supplement  this  work. 


ing,  shorthand,  typewriting,  business  arith-  The  machine-posting  positions  are  given 
metic,  and  calculating-machine  operation,  to  those  students  who  have  the  ability  and 

aids  in  the  proper  placement  of  the  students.  have  had  the  greatest  amount  of  experience 

The  allocation  of  positions  is  made  accord-  in  bookkeeping.  The  students  in  the  second 

ing  to  the  written  expression  and  past  per-  semester  of  the  twelfth  grade  are  given 
formance  of  each  student.  They  are  given  preference  for  all  machine  positions.  The 
the  opportunity  of  selection  at  the  beginning  direct  method  of  instruction  is  used  in  the 

of  the  course  and  again  when  they  have  details  of  operation  of  the  machines, 

gained  vocational  efficiency  in  the  particular  The  secretarial  positions  are  given  to  those 
job  which  they  selected.  This  procedure  is  who  have  had  the  maximum  amount  of 

continued  throughout  the  two  semesters  of  shorthand  and  are  especially  interested  in 

the  course.  such  work. 

A  type  of  apprentice  system  is  used  in  the  All  clerical  positions  are  filled  in  the  same 
office.  After  a  student  finishes  one  position,  manner — with  those  who,  by  reason  of  their 

he  is  transferred  to  another  as  an  under-  own  aptitude  and  preparation,  are  best  fitted 

study.  This  position  may  be  that  of  a  for  the  positions. 

secretary,  an  assistant,  or  Just  of  an  under-  When  the  student  finishes  this  commer- 
study,  as  is  the  case  with  the  billers  and  the  cial  course,  he  is  definitely  fitted  to  fill  one 

posting  clerks.  The  general  office  naturally  or  several  particular  niches  in  the  modern 

divides  itself  into  the  three  fields  of  activity  business  world, 

covered  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  department; 
namely,  stenographic, 
lxx)kkeeping,  and 
clerical.  The  stu- 
,  dents  are  given  a 
I  chance  for  specializa¬ 
tion  in  each  of  these 
fields. 

The  calculator-oper¬ 
ating  positions  are 
given  to  those  who 
displayed  expert  abil¬ 
ity  in  Arithmetic  II, 
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Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of 
The  National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 

Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  December  27  to  30,  1937 


CLOSING  its  fortieth  year  of  service, 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  met  at  Chicago  during 
the  Christmas  vacation.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  President  R.  G.  Walters  and  the 
chairman  of  the  hospitality  committee,  Paul 
Moser,  the  one  thousand  members  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  given  both  an  educational 
and  social  feast  that  they  will  long  remem¬ 
ber. 

At  the  1936  convention,  the  Federation 
crossed  the  2,000  membership  mark  for  the 
first  time;  at  the  close  of  the  1937  conven¬ 
tion,  J.  Murray  Hill,  the  secretary  of  the 
association,  reported  that  the  total  member¬ 
ship  had  risen  to  2,521.  This  is  a  20  per 
cent  increase  in  membership  for  the  year,  and 
the  entire  convention  at  its  business  meet¬ 
ing  paid  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  done 
by  the  membership  campaign  supervisors. 

The  publication  committee  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  consisting  of  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin, 
editor-in-chief,  and  D.  D.  Lessenbcrry  and 
William  R.  Foster,  associate  editors,  was 
authorized  to  continue  its  Yearbook  and 
Business  Education  Digest  program.  The 
Digest,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
last  year  as  a  quarterly,  will  have  five  issues 
this  year,  with  a  special  editor  appointed  for 
each  issue.  This  is  a  very  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  and  deserves  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  all  commercial  educators,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  Federation. 

Only  those  engaged  in  editorial  activities 
realize  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  in  the  publication  of  both  a  maga¬ 
zine  and  a  yearbook.  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  wishes  to  be  among  the  first 
to  express  publicly  its  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  made  by  this  publications 
committee. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
Federation  program  was  the  special  empha¬ 
sis  placed  on  participation  in  a  teachers* 
clinic  and  an  administrators’  clinic,  which 


were  given  a  definite  place  on  the  program. 
These  clinics  had  been  organized  with 
great  care  and,  although  they  were  sched¬ 
uled  for  4  p.  m.  after  a  full  day’s  program, 
each  clinic  had  a  large  attendance  for  over 
an  hour  and  a  half  while  a  number  of  well- 
chosen  questions  were  answered  in  from 
two-  to  four-minute  talks  given  by  promi¬ 
nent  educators  and  also  discussed  informally 
from  the  floor. 

Miss  Agnes  Meehan  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Miller 
were  responsible  for  these  two  clinics  and 
served  as  chairmen. 

Officers  for  1938 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

President:  George  E.  McClellan,  president,  Liitleford- 
Nclson  School  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President:  Nettie  M.  Huff,  president, 
Huff's  Plaza  Secretarial  School,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Second  Vtce-Prestdent:  M.  E.  Studebaker,  head  of 
department  of  business  education.  Ball  Sutc 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Secretary:  J.  Murray  Hill,  vice-president,  Bowlinjj 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Treasurer:  Jay  W.  Miller,  director  of  courses,  Goldey  . 

College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Executive  Committee:  George  E.  McClellan;  R.  G. 
Walters,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Paul  Moser,  president,  Moser  Business 
College,  Chicago;  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  director 
of  commercial  teacher  training  division.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  J.  Murray  Hill. 

Staff  of  the  "National  Business  Education  Outlook"  > 
( Federation  Yearbook)  and  the  "Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Digest”  (Federation  Journal):  Eleanor  Skim- 
in,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania;  W.  R.  Foster,  East  High 
School,  Rochester,  New  York.  ; 

Private  Schools  Department:  Chairman:  E.  E.  Gard, 
Platt -Gard  Business  University,  St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Vice-Chairman:  W.  M.  Wootton,  Lock- 
year's  Business  College,  Evansville,  Indiana;  Sec¬ 
retary:  Mrs.  G.  W.  Puffer,  Fountain  City  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

Public  Schools  Department:  Chairman:  David  E. 
Johnson.  New  Trier  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Vice-Chairman:  C.  A.  Murray,  High  School, 
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Bloomington,  Indiana;  Secretary:  Olive  Marshall, 
Hcrzl  Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Administrators'  Round  Table:  Chairman:  A.  Edwin 
Forsman,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Vice-Chairman:  Robert  S.  Barnes,  High 
School,  Waukegan,  Illinois;  Secretary:  Nettie  M. 
Huff,  HufFs  Plaza  Secretarial  School,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Roo/(^l(eeping  and  Accounting  Round  Table:  Chair¬ 
man:  H.  E.  Berg,  V^ocational  School,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wisconsin;  Vice-Chairman:  H.  E.  Wheland, 
John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Secre¬ 
tary:  Ardell  Ostergaard,  High  School,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Private  School  Instructors'  Round  Table:  Chair¬ 
man:  A.  C.  Stephens,  The  Business  Institute,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan;  Vice-Chairman:  W.  R.  Kiddoo, 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Secretary: 
Mina  Bcarhope.  Moser  College,  Chicago. 

College  Instructors’  Round  Table:  Chairman:  Fran¬ 


ces  Botsford,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncic, 
Indiana;  Vice-Chairman:  Ray  G.  Price,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati;  Secretary:  Mrs.  Lillian  Warren, 
University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas. 

Secretarial  Round  Table:  Chairman:  H.  H.  Green, 
Junior  College,  Portales,  New  Mexico;  Vice-  M 

Chairman:  Viona  Hansen,  Central  High  School,  t] 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Secretary,  Cyrilla  I 
Burns,  Central  High  School,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Social-Economic  Round  Table:  Chairman:  W.  G. 
Dallas,  High  School,  Parma,  Ohio;  Vice-Chair¬ 
man:  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege,  Stillwater;  Secretary:  Lillian  D.  Yoder,  Grove 
City  College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Office  Machines  Round  Table:  Chairman:  Thomas  ' 

A.  Redheld,  Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin;  Vice-Chairman:  George  M. 
Hittler,  Township  High  School,  Waukegan,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Secretary,  Leora  Johnson,  Cedar  Rapids 
Business  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


The  Chicago  Area 

Business  Education  Directors  Association 


The  Chicago  Area  Business  Education 
Directors  Association  held  a  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  the  first  day  of  the  NCTF  conven¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  was  open  to  all  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  convention  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  business  administrative  problems. 
F.  V.  Unzicker,  of  Gary,  Indiana,  president 
of  the  Association,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

This  association  has  been  meeting  from 
time  to  time  for  several  years  and  has  been 
of  such  great  help  in  solving  the  administra¬ 
tive  problems  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  within  its  area  that  we  are  publishing 
here  its  brief  constitution,  in  the  hof)e  that 
other  large  centers,  which  do  not  now  have 
a  similar  organization,  will  be  encouraged 
to  organize  one.  The  constitution  follows. 

CONSTITUTION 

I.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be: 
Chicago  Area  Business  Education 
Directors  Association 

11.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  shall  be  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  directors  and  teachers  of 
Commerce  subjects  in  the  Chicago  area,  and 
by  discussion,  experimentation,  and  research 
to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
progressive  development  of  commercial  and 
general  education. 


III.  The  membership  shall  consist  of: 

Group  1.  Supervisors,  Directors,  or  Heads  of 
Commerce  Departments  in  Chicago  Area 
Schools  employing  more  than  one  teacher  of 
Commerce  subjects,  and  teachers  who  teach 
all  of  the  Commerce  classes  in  one  school. 

Group  2.  Experienced  Chicago  Area  teachers  of 
Commerce  subjects  appointed  by  Department 
Heads  to  act  as  their  substitutes  or  invited 
to  do  so  by  this  Association. 

Group  3.  Other  experienced  Commerce  teachers 
especially  invited  to  attend  one  or  more  meet¬ 
ings  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  or 
by  other  members  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman. 

IV'.  The  officers  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  from  the 
membership  in  Group  1,  and  for  a  term  of 
one  school  year.  Elections  shall  be  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  members  present  at  the 
final  meeting  of  each  year. 

The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  from  the  membership  in  cither 
Group  1  or  Group  2  and  shall  serve  during 
the  term  of  the  Chairman. 

V’.  Meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of 

the  4th  Saturday  of  each  school  month,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  1:00  and  3:30,  and  at 
places  and  under  arrangements  agreed  upon 
by  a  majority  vote.  Reservations  and  other 
arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the  officers. 

V'l.  Expenses  for  postage  and  supplies  shall  be 
paid  from  assessments  made  at  meetings 
whenever  necessary. 

VII .  Activities  of  the  Association  shall  be  determined 
by  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
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the  membership  and  shall  be  directed  by  the 
Chairman  and  be  recorded  and  reported  by 
the  Secretary. 

In  going  over  the  records  of  past  meetings 
of  this  association,  we  note  among  them  the 
following  reports  that  have  been  rendered: 

A  tabulation  of  commerce  offerings  in  twenty-six 
cities  and  towns. 

An  experiment  in  not  giving  grades. 

A  cooperative  training  plan. 

The  old  school  vs.  the  new  school. 

An  outline  of  an  unusual  course  in  industrial 
history. 

The  required  activities  of  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  educators  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Some  questions  to  ask  in  observing  a  class. 

A  Tribute  to  Clay  D.  Slinker 

At  the  luncheon,  tribute  was  paid  by  Dr. 
Elmer  G.  Miller,  director  of  commercial 
education,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  educators 
to  Clay  D.  Slinker,  the  guest  of  honor. 
.Mr.  Slinker ’s  retirement  as  director  of  the 
business  department  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  public  schools  after  fifty  years  of 
service  was  announced  last  September. 

Some  of  the  prominent  educators  who 
attended  the  luncheon  are  pictured  below. 
They  are: 

Left  to  right,  front  row:  Frank  J.  Zipoy,  director 
of  commercial  education.  Highland  Park  (Illinois) 
High  SchcKil;  Dr.  E.  G.  Miller,  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  Pittsburgh;  B.  ].  Knauss,  super¬ 
visor  of  commercial  education,  Chicago;  Clay  D. 
Slinker,  formerly  director  of  commercial  education, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  James  L.  Holtsclaw,  supervising 


principal  of  commercial  education,  Detroit;  Bernice 
Engels,  director  of  commercial  education,  Gary, 
Indiana. 

Second  row:  Stacy  B.  Irish,  chairman,  business 
department,  Evanston  (Illinois)  Township  High 
School;  Marion  F.  Tedens,  supervisor  of  typewrit¬ 
ing,  Chicago;  Louis  A.  Orr,  director  of  commercial 
education.  Grant  Community  High  School,  Ingle- 
side,  Illinois;  E.  W.  Brooks,  head  of  commercial 
department.  Proviso  Township  High  School,  May- 
wood,  Illinois;  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  principal  of 
Mooseheart  (Illinois)  High  School;  Ernest  A.  Zelliot, 
director  of  commercial  education,  Des  Moines;  F. 
V.  Unzicker,  Emerson  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana, 
and  president  of  the  Chicago  Area  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Directors  Association. 

On  behalf  of  the  association,  V.  E.  Brei¬ 
denbaugh,  principal  of  the  Mooseheart 
(Illinois)  High  School,  presented  Mr. 
Slinker  with  two  unique  plaques.  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  pen  sketches  of  these  two 
plaques,  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Breiden- 
baugh’s  students,  are  shown  on  the  next 
page. 

In  accepting  the  plaques,  Mr.  Slinker  said: 

An  organization  of  this  kind  was  unknown  a 
few  years  ago.  You  are  now  thinking  of  your¬ 
selves  in  terms  of  leadership,  and  that  is  what  com¬ 
mercial  education  needs  today  more  than  anything 
else — organized  and  united  leadership. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  leadership,  you  must 
have  followers — those  who  are  willing  to  follow 
your  leadership  rather  than  insist  upon  being  their 
own  individual  leaders. 

Although  I  have  resigned  my  active  participa¬ 
tion  with  you,  I  still  wish  you  to  consider  me 
something  of  an  “is-er”  as  well  as  a  “has-bcen-er.” 


Group  of  city  director*  and  other  commercial  educator*  in  attendance  at  a  luncheon  given  in 
honor  of  Clay  D.  Slinker  at  the  NCTF  convention  in  Chicago,  December  27,  1937 
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I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  this  evidence 
of  your  friendship,  and  my  heartfelt  wish  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  your  continued  success  in  an  enlarged 
area  of  activity. 


Plaques  presented  to  Mr.  Slinker 

The  two  plaques  illustrated  are  4  by  6.  inches 
and  were  designed  and  made  in  the  ornamental  con¬ 
crete  art  classes  of  the  Mooseheart  High 'School. 

The  “Typing”  plaque  is  awarded  to  the  graduat¬ 
ing  senior  who  has  made  the  best  record  in  type¬ 
writing  during  the  year. 

The  “Commercial”  plaque  is  a>varded  to  the 
graduating  senior  who  has  made  the  best  record 
in  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  and 
|x>s$esses  the  most  outstanding  personality. 

Theodore  W.  Cochrane 

INCREASED  enrollment  in  the  commercial 
department  of  State  Teachers  College,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Virginia,  has  necessitated  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  instruc¬ 
tor,  Theodore  W. 
Cochrane,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  that 
department. 

Mr.  Cochrane  re¬ 
ceived  his  A.B.  degree 
from  William  Jewell 
College,  Liberty,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  has  done 
graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Cochrane  has 
taught  in  the  Ardmore  (Oklahoma)  Business 
College;  Liberty  (Missouri)  High  School;  North 
Kansas  City  High  School;  and  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  has 
taught  five  summer  sessions  in  William  Jewell 
College. 

In  addition  to  instructing  in  commercial 
courses,  Mr.  Cochrane  has  directed  several  casts 
that  took  first  place  in  one-act  play  state-wide 
contests  in  Missouri. 


Alpha  Iota  Sorority 
Installs  Chapter  at  A.I.C. 

Delta  NU,  affiliated  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Commerce,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
is  the  newest  chapter  to  be  added  to  the  ranks 
of  Alpha  Iota,  international  honorary  business  ' 
sorority. 

At  the  banquet  held  in  the  Blue  Room  of 
Hotel  Blackhawk,  Janice  Moeller,  sponsor  of 
Delta  Nu,  introduced  Elsie  M.  Fenton,  grand 
president,  who  presented  the  charter  to  S.  D. 
Fenton,  secretary  of  the  school. 

Immediately  after  the  initiation,  the  officers 
of  Delta  Nu  were  installed: 

President,  Frances  Johannsen. 

Vice-President,  Catherine  Brown. 

Secretary,  Mary  Rose  Miller. 

Treasurer,  Darlene  Warner. 

Historian,  Betty  Jane  Shafer. 

Chaplain,  Margaret  Quinn. 

Marshal,  Evelyn  Henry. 

Benson  School  of  Commerce 
Buys  New  Location 

IN  July,  1936,  the  Benson  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  of  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  started  with 
one  student,  one  typewriter,  and  one  teacher— 
John  Benson.  On  October  15,  1937,  the  school 
was  housed  in  a  building  just  purchased  in 
order  to  accommodate  seventy-five  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  students.  The  building  is  air-conditioned 
and  equipped  with  indirect  lighting. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  the  latest  type 
of  machines  to  be  found  in  the  modern  busi¬ 
ness  office.  Twenty-one  business  subjects  based 
on  the  trend  of  the  times  are  offered.  ^ 

During  the  year  that  this  school  has  been 
organized,  it  has  turned  out  some  of  the  fast¬ 
est  typists  and  shorthand  writers  in  the  state. 
One  of  the  latter  won  the  first  medal  for  high¬ 
speed  shorthand  to  be  given  in  New  Mexico. 
Congratulations  to  Mr.  Benson  for  the  remark¬ 
able  progress  he  has  made.  | 

- 4 - 

JAMES  A.  MOORE,  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  South  Gate  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  has  just  been  elected  national 
president  of  Gamma  Rho  Tau,  national  hon¬ 
orary  and  professional  business  education  frater-  j 
nity  for  men.  Mr.  Moore  is  president  of  Gam¬ 
ma  chapter  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  and  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  and  has  done  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  He  has  been  in  the  I 
Los  Angeles  city  school  system  for  seven  years. 
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No.  2  of  a  Series 

Shall  We  Carelessly  Say 

Ifs  Carelessness! 

WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


hunoRs  Nort — Lai>t  month  Mr.  Foster*  dis¬ 
cussed  the  checking  of  typing  crorrs — whether  the 
checking  should  be  thine  by  the  teacher  or  by  the 
students,  and  whether  students  should  be  sus- 
jKctetl  of  dishonesty  when  they  fail  to  discover  all 
their  own  errors.  He  said  that  scientific  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  that  100  per  cent  error  check¬ 
ing  is,  in  a  practical  world,  impossible. 

In  that  article,  Mr.  Foster  quoted  the  experience 
of  a  successful  teacher  of  high-speed  typists,  who 
reixirted  that  50  jKr  cent  of  her  students  marked 
all  errors  and  25  jier  cent  missed  one  error. 


NOW  what  of  the  25  per  cent  who 
missed  one  error  each.?  Is  that  check¬ 
ing  “as  carefully  as  could  be  ex- 
[Kcted.?”  Have  you  ever  boastfully  warned 
your  classes  that  you  are  “Old  Eagle  Eye” 
and  never  miss.?  (By  the  way,  that  delusion 
that  Indians  have  perfect  eyesight  needs  to 
be  put  away  among  the  other  disproved  no¬ 
tions  that  seem  never  to  die;  for  example, 
“Practice  makes  perfect.”) 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  silent  im¬ 
pression  you  make  on  your  pupils  when 
they  find  an  error  you  didn’t  discover.?  I 
say  “silent”  because  the  pupils  are  too  polite 
or  wise  to  call  you  to  their  desk  and  ask  you 
why  you  failed  to  check  the  error.  Yes, 
they’ve  told  me  of  the  comparative  checking 
abilities  of  other  teachers.  And,  if  I  were 
so  minded,  I  could  a  tale  unfold  about  un¬ 
caught  errors  in  papers  by  typing  teachers 
who  have  boldly  claimed  they  easily  can 
bring  their  pupils  to  check  work  100  {ler 
cent! 

But  They  See  Not 

I  suppose  many  of  you  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  telling  a  pupil  there  is  an  un¬ 
checked  error  in  a  particular  sentence,  only 
to  discover  that  he  still  couldn’t  find  it.  Cer¬ 


tainly  there  was  no  question  of  his  honesty; 
he  knew  you’d  found  the  error  and  that  you 
were  giving  him  another  chance  to  find  it 
at  a  cost  of,  say,  a  5  per  cent  deduction  in¬ 
stead  of  the  double  penalty  some  teachers 
impose.  Why  didn’t  he  see  the  error.? 
Carelessness.?  I  think  you  will  find  the 
answer  in  the  following  quotations  from 
letters  written  to  me  by  two  well-known 
authors  of  typing  texts: 

Many  students  cannot  correct  their  own  errors 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  weak  in  the  /knowledges 
necessary  for  making  the  corrections,  and  they  are 
also  lacking  in  the  power  of  o/jservation.  The 
latter  factor  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  one  of 
my  publisher’s  field  representatives  with  a  degree 
from  a  well-known  university,  who  invariably 
spells  "budget”  as  “bugit.”  The  detection  of 
errors  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  skill.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  think  that  their  duty  is  done  when 
they  point  out  errors. 

Checking  errors  correctly  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  to  handle  in  the  teaching  of  tyix:- 
writing.  I  find  that  beginners  csjiccially  are  prone 
to  overlook  errors — they  cannot  sec  errors.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  several  causes:  carelessness  in  noticing 
details,  inability  to  s{)eli,  and  reading  habits  that 
have  been  established.  To  read  material  for  errors 
‘  is  a  very  different  thing  from  reading  for  sense. 

Later  I  shall  take  up  what  we  can  do  to 
train  our  pupils  to  see  errors — nothing  like 
what  one  author  has  suggested.  Her  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  lazy  and  careless  will  “come 
to  time”  after  a  few  zeros  is  sound  only 
when  you  can  be  quite  sure  the  pupils  are 
lazy  and  careless.  And  in  that  respect  we 
are  too  prone  to  assume  they  are  careless 
when  we  really  don’t  know.  In  any  case, 
handing  out  zeros  is  not  teaching  the  pupil 
to  find  errors. 

*“Why  Don’t  Our  Pupils  Check  All  Their  Typ¬ 
ing  Errors?”  William  R.  Foster,  the  Business 
Education  World,  January,  1938,  p.  359. 
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Some  teachers  rationalize  their  mammoth 
error-checking  program*  by  saying,  “If  I 
don’t  check  their  papers,  my  pupils  will 
know  it.’’  No  use  denying  that,  but  who 
gave  the  pupils  the  notion  that  they  should 
expect  the  correction  of  every  piece  of  their 
daily  work.^  Checking  all  tests  carefully  is 
quite  another  thing.  I’d  change  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  first  sentence  to  read,  “If  I  do 
check  all  their  papers,  my  pupils  will  know 
it — from  my  frayed  nerves  and  my  listless 
air.’’  Let’s  stop  being  obsessed  with  the 
martyr  complex. 

Nursemaids  or  Teachers? 

One  of  the  great  rewards  for  attending 
commercial  teachers’  conventions  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  BEW  is  that  you  form .  some 
mighty  fine  friendships  with  teachers  who 
are  always  willing  to  do  what  they  can  to 
help  a  good  cause.  I  asked  help  from  some 
experts  well  known  to  all  of  us.  This  is 
what  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin  wrote  me; 

Why  do  pupils  not  check  their  work  100  per 
cent?  Well,  because  their  teachers  do  not  leach 
them  how,  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  second 
place,  in  all  probability,  the  teachers  don’t  know 
all  the  things  that  should  be  checked  in  the  paper. 
A  pupil  will  do  only  what  is  expected  of  him. 
Telling  him  to  check  his  paper  is  one  thing,  but 
teaching  him  how  to  do  that  is  another  thing.  It’s 
just  another  one  of  those  fallacies  of  the  classroom. 

As  Louis  A.  Leslie  (then  editor  of  the 
Gregg  News  Letter)  and  I  were  correspond¬ 
ing  on  Gestalt  psychology,  I  sprang  the 
question  on  him  and  got  this  pointed  criti¬ 
cism: 

One  of  my  obsessions  about  the  training  of 
stenographers  is  that  there  are  few  schools  in  this 
country  that  I  know  that  give  the  stenographer 
adequate  training  in  error  checking.  ...  I  don’t 
care  how  many  mistakes  a  stenographer  makes — 
what  annoys  me  is  the  number  of  mistakes  that 
get  through  that  stenographer's  checking. 

Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams,  in  her  “Teach¬ 
er’s  Manual  for  Typewriting  Units,’’  page 
8,  writes: 

Three  arbitrary  statements  may  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  The  fine  art  of  accurate  proofreading^ 
is  one  of  the  vital  things  we  are  privileged  to 
teach  our  typing  students.  (2)  Every  school  de¬ 
mands  grades  for  each  student  in  each  subject. 
(3)  Error  hunting  by  the  teacher  is  a  fearful  waste 
of  eyesight. 


Now  if  a  piece  of  copy  is  marked  “test,”  it  is  j 
worth  correcting;  that  is,  it  is  worth  the  pupil’s 
while  to  correct  such  test  material.  ...  If  he  cannot  ^ 
find  all  the  errors,  then  his  eyesight  surely  needs  | 
training  until  he  can  find  all  the  errors.  There  is  j 
no  need  of  compromise  on  this  point.  The  better  j 
his  proofreading  becomes,  the  more  accurate  his  > 
typing  will  become. 

Obviously  Miss  Adams  does  not  mean  by 
eyesight  training  that  the  pupil  should  take  j 
eye  exercises  after  consulting  an  oculist.  In 
general  we  have  to  assume,  at  times  wrong¬ 
ly,  that  our  pupils’  eyesight  is  satisfactory  i 
and  that  they  possess  reading  ability.  Again 
Mr.  Leslie  comes  to  our  assistance  with  this: 

1  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Miss  Adams  when  1 
she  says  that  an  improvement  in  proofreading  is  apt  I 
to  be  an  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  the  typ-  | 
mg.  I  know  this  is  the  case  with  shorthand.  The  I 
reason  may  be  that  the  poor  proofreader  is  bliss-  j 
fully  unconscious  of  his  errors,  whereas  the  good  ! 
prcK)freadcr  becomes  error-conscious.  When  you 
know  the  ice  is  thin  you’re  not  so  apt  to  fall 
through.  When  you  know  the  type  of  errors  you 
usually  make,  you  are  less  apt  to  make  them — at 
least  that’s  the  way  1  feel  about  it.  I 

What  is  this  “privilege  of  teaching  the 
fine  art  of  accurate  proofreading”  to  which 
Miss  Adams  refers?  I  have  yet  to  find  any¬ 
thing  in  print  on  this,  nor  have  I  heard  of 
much  in  use  by  teachers.  So  if,  as  we  go 
on,  you  find  I  have  omitted  some  good 
points,  I  should  appreciate  hearing  of  them. 
Professor  William  E.  Harned,  of  Columbia 
University,  in  a  letter  offered  the  following: 

I  do  not  agree  with . that  it  is  easy  to 

get  pupils  to  check  errors  correctly.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  handle  in  the 
teaching  of  typewriting.  Frankly,  I  think  that  it  | 

docs  little  immediate  good  for  the  teacher  to  call 
the  attention  of  pupils  to  errors  and  to  look  over  | 
the  work  of  the  most  careless  pupils  more  often 
than  that  of  others.  However,  it  is  my  experience 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  method  is  effective. 

One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  pupils  need 
practice  in  checking.  .  .  .  Much  depends  also  on 
the  creation  of  a  psychological  situation  in  which 
the  pupil  will  sec  the  necessity  for  learning  to  find  , 
errors.  For  instance,  tell  the  pupils  that  errorless  I 
typewriting  is  demanded  in  the  business  office,  and 
inform  them  of  the  high  standards  required  in 
business.  The  job  depends  on  ability  to  see  errors. 


^“Proofreading”  is  generally  used  by  typing  teach-  l| 
ers  in  a  different  sense  than  their  dictionaries,  j 
where  it  means  reading  and  marking  corrections  in  j 
printers’  proofs,  using  proofreaders’  marks. 
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“Analyses  of  the  extent  to  which  the  product 
of  business  is  flawless  show  that  there  is  on  the 
average  one  unobserved  error  to  every  5,500  words 
written.”  (These  figures  arc  from  an  analysis  made 
by  Professor  Harned  of  the  typewriting  output  in 
a  number  of  business  firms  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  can  be  found  in  “Commercial  Education 
in  Secondary  Schools,”  Harry  D.  Kitson,  general 


editor,  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1929,  p.  325.) 

As  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry  puts  it: 
“The  pupil  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
finding  the  error  is  the  first  step  toward 
eliminating  the  cause  of  the  error.” 

(To  he  continued) 


Highlights  of  the  A.V.  A.  Convention 

Baltimore,  December  1-4,  1937 


At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  Dr.  Harold  G. 
Moulton,  director  of  the  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion,  spoke  on  “Raising  Living  Standards.” 
The  selection  of  this  speaker  and  this  topic 
to  open  a  convention  in  which  the  education 
of  persons  for  such  apparently  widely  sep¬ 
arated  careers  as  farming  and  office  work 
emphasized  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
keynote  of  the  convention — that  all  teach¬ 
ers  are  engaged  in  attempting  to  equip 
pupils  with  those  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowl¬ 
edges  that  will  enable  them  to  live  pro¬ 
ductively  in  an  economic  and  social  world. 

This  requires  a  fusing  of  those  attitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledges  into  powers  that  will 
enable  their  possessors  to  recognize,  meet, 
and  solve  the  problems  of  their  economic 
existence  and  of  their  personal  relationships. 
Therefore,  the  education  of  all  persons,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  specific  vocational  and 
avocational  interests,  must  provide  familiar¬ 
ity  with,  and  an  understanding  of,  economic 
facts  and  phenomena  that  shall  be  no  less 
thorough  and  functional  than  the  ability  to 
speak  and  understand  the  English  language. 

•Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  emphasized  the  idea  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  all  education  is  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  individual  so  that  he  may 
live  a  complete  life;  that  with  some  persons 
vocational  education  and  experience  were 
encountered  first,  and  that  later  these  persons 
generalized  this  vocational  education  and 
experience;  whereas  with  others,  general 
education  was  experienced  first  and  specific 
application  to  occupation  was  made  later; 
that  ultimately  general  education  and  voca¬ 


tional  education  do  not  exist  as  separate  en¬ 
tities,  but  education  does  exist. 

The  specific  requirements  for  sound  voca¬ 
tional  education  for  business  Dr.  Lomax 
outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Enrollment  in  advanced  commercial  courses 
should  be  restricted  to  those  who  have  a 
reasonable  chance  to  succeed  in  vocational 
commercial  occupations.  This  necessitates  a 
sound  program  of  guidance. 

2.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the 
number  of  students  selected  for  this  type  of 
education  be  somewhat  adjusted  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  each  field,  keeping 
in  mind  the  extent  of  the  employment  com¬ 
munity. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  beginning  and  ultimate 
employment  in  which  the  commercial  voca¬ 
tional  graduate  will  engage  should  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

■).  There  is  a  place  for  commercial  vocational 
schools,  but  the  largest  part  of  vocational 
business  education  should  be  done  in  gen¬ 
eral  secondary  schools. 

5.  Business  education  needs  to  be  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  in  developing  personal  qualities  as  it  is  in 
the  development  of  specific  techniques. 

6.  Organized  and  functioning  cooperation  is 
needed  between  employers  and  business 
teachers. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  effective  ap¬ 
prenticeship  experience. 

8.  Teachers  well  qualified  in  all  respects  should 
be  provided. 

9.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  organized 
cooperation  of  all  leaders  in  vocational  edu¬ 
cation. 

Dr.  Franklin  S.  Keller  made  the  challeng¬ 
ing  statement  that  vocational  guidance  is  a 
universal  need  and  that  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  available  for  everybody — every¬ 
body  must  reach  the  highest  attainments 
of  which  he  is  capable.  {See  next  page.) 
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The  evident  identity  of  purpose  expressed 
by  all  the  speakers  leads  one  to  wonder  if  the 
possibilities  of  integration  in  vocational  and 
general  education  are  not  greater  than  we 
have  been  inclined  to  think. 

An  able  summary  of  the  issues  emerging 
from  all  the  discussions  was  made  by  Dr. 
Robert  Hoppock,  of  the  National  Occupa¬ 
tional  Conference,  as  follows: 

1.  Will  wc  accept  placement,  follow-up,  and 
readjustment  as  part  of  our  responsibility? 

2.  How  should  we  adjust  our  training  pro¬ 

gram  to  the  need  for  versatility  in  job  jx:r- 
formance?  Shall  this  be  left  to  re¬ 

training? 

3.  Are  we  alert  to  changes  in  industry  and  do 
we  keep  up  to  date? 

•1.  To  what  extent  is  business  education  re- 
s|x>nsible  for  the  economic  education  .of  the 
industrial  worker?  In  the  future,  Mr. 
Hoppock  said,  United  States  ecorfomic  pol¬ 
icies  will  be  dictated  not  by  graduates  of 
liberal  arts  colleges,  not  by  the  AVA,  not 
by  bankers,  but  by  labor. 

5.  What  resix)nsibilities  have  we  for  interna¬ 
tional  understanding? 

6.  To  what  extent  are  we  resixmsiblc  for  the 
education  of  the  consumer? 

7.  How  can  we  promote  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  findings  of  research? 

8.  How  can  we  promote  cooperation  between 
employers  and  the  schools? 

9.  How  can  we  provide  better  standards  of 

American  life? 

10.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  can  we 
better  coo|^)eratc  with  other  groups? 

1 1 .  How  can  we  adjust  the  number  trained 

to  the  number  needed  ? 

12.  What  should  we  do  about  personality? 

About  two-thirds  of  discharged  persons  lose 
their  jobs  for  this  reason  alone. 

13.  Arc  we  in  danger  of  “going  high  hat”? 

History  shows  that  vocational  education  in 
the  past  has  done  so. 

14.  In  our  selection  of  those  to  take  vocational 
training  who  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  succeed  in  the  vocation  prepared  for,  wc 
must  not  forget  our  responsibility  to  those 
who  have  been  eliminated. 

— Reported  by  Helen  Reynolds,  New  Yorl{ 
University,  Secretary  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Business  Education. 

Placement  Study  Reported 

UBLIC  SCHOOL  executives  desiring  to 
make  a  thorough  analysis  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  programs  to  determine  how  they  may 
better  meet  occupational  selection  and  training 


requirements  of  pupils,  and  the  employment 
needs  of  the  community,  will  find  many  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  in  “Following  Through  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,”  an  article  by  Superintendent  Carroll 
R.  Reed,  appearing  in  the  January  issue  of 
Occupations,  the  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine. 

Radio  Station  Cooperates 
With  Educators 

A  CODE  for  educational  broadcasting  has 
been  formulated  by  Station  WSM,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

E.  M.  Kirby,  of  WSM’s  educational  depart¬ 
ment,  writes  thus: 

It  is  the  duty  of  broadcasters,  wc  feel,  to  help 
educational  broadcasting  groups  achieve  what  broad¬ 
casters  say  they  lack:  showmanship — broad  listener 
acceptance.  .  .  .  The  WSM  code  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  educators  know  more  of  the  data  of 
educational  material  than  wc,  and  that  we  as  broad¬ 
casters  should  know  more  of  the  technique  of  pre¬ 
senting  information  in  good  radio  form  than  they. 
Wc  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  sincere  cn- 
eleavor  to  produce  the  best  program  possible  and  wc 
believe  wc  arc  approaching  that  goal  at  a  promising 
rate. 

“Teachers’  College  of  the  Air”  was  priKlucecl 
by  WSM.  Educational  groups  from  points  as 
far  apart  as  Bemidji,  Minnesota;  Commerce, 
Texas;  and  Blue  Ridge,  Pennsylvania,  have  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  station  will  mail  its  new  code  to 
any  interested  educational  group. 

Retailing  As  a  Career 
Discussed  by  Expert 

The  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  which  has 
been  engaged  in  a  nation-wide  survey  of 
potential  jobs  for  young  people,  publishes  in 
the  February  issue  the  first  results  of  its  study 
— a  detailed  picture  of  the  varied  field  of  re¬ 
tailing,  participated  in  by  personnel  officials  of 
Macy’s,  Lord  and  Taylor’s,  Best’s,  A.  &  P.,  the 
Grand  Stores,  and  other  important  retail  concerns. 

Retail  stores  offer  more  jobs  and  quicker  pro¬ 
motion  for  young  people  than  any  other  in¬ 
dustry,  reports  its  investigator,  Maxine  Davis, 
l)ecause  the  largest  number  of  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  stores  and  that  is  where  the  most 
money  is  made.  Retailing  offers  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  -jobs  and  salaries  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  whether  high  school  graduates  or  college- 
trained  persons. 

Department,  chain,  and  small  independent 
stores  are  discussed  in  the  article. 

For  all  selling  jobs,  good  health  and  a  fair 
education  arc  basic  requirements,  Miss  Davis 
concludes,  as  well  as  attractive  appearance,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  a  sincere  liking  for  people. 
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Concluded 

An  Effective  Plan 

For  Teaching  Transcription 

WALLACE  W.  RENSHAW 


IN  discussing  the  breaking  down  of  tran¬ 
scription  into  its  component  elements  so 
that  effective  teaching  procedures  can 
he  built  up,  I  invited  attention  in  the  first  of 
these  two  articles,  to  the  following  points.' 

1.  Students  should  progress  rapidly  and  easily 
from  one  stage  to  another  by  short  steps. 

2.  The  student  should  be  successful  in  each  suc¬ 
cessive  step. 

3.  Progress  should  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  avoid 
learning  plateaus. 

4.  There  should  be  two  dictating  speeds — one  for 
shorthand  speed  development  and  the  other  for  be¬ 
ginning  transcription. 

5.  Instruction  and  drill  on  transcription  English. 

6.  Early  pretranscription  training. 

7.  Daily  pretranscription  training. 

8.  When  to  begin  the  teaching  of  transcription. 

9.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  tran¬ 
scribing. 

Let  US  continue  now  with  a  consideration 
of  other  matters  that  go  to  make  up  a  good 
>  teaching  plan. 

10.  Suggestions  for  Early  Lessons.  The 
first  step  may  well  be  the  transcribing  of 
short,  easy  shorthand  plate  that  has  been 
studied.  The  object  of  the  studying  is  that 
the  student  may  be  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter  so  that  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
meaning  of  the  letter  or  article  may  present 
no  difficulties.  In  the  early  lessons  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  also  be  told  something  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  letter — the  number  of 
spaces  down  from  the  top,  the  setting  of  the 
marginal  stops,  etc. 

In  the  very  early  stages  of  the  work,  the 
student  should  be  under  no  pressure  to  com¬ 
plete  the  transcribing  in  a  given  time.  The 
emphasis  may  well  be  on  the  formation  of 

'“An  Effective  Plan  for  Teaching  Transcription,” 

i  Wallace  W.  Renshaw,  The  Business  Education  World, 
January,  1938,  p.  351. 


transcribing  habits  rather  than  on  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  getting  the  work  done  at  a  given  rate 
of  speed.  Any  repetition  transcribing  that 
is  done  should  be  from  the  shorthand. 

For  the  next  step,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
student  read  and  copy  from  the  shorthand 
plate  the  prescribed  homework  assignment, 
and  then,  with  little  or  no  help  or  discussion, 
transcribe  the  shorthand  plate. 

For  the  third  step,  the  student  reads  and 
copies  from  the  shorthand  plate  for  his  home¬ 
work  assignment.  The  next  day  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  dictated  to  him  sloudy,  and  he  then 
transcribes  from  his  own  shorthand  notes. 
At  this  stage,  haste  is  likely  to  retard,  rather 
than  increase,  speed. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  a  few  days  will  be 
required  between  each  of  these  steps.  The 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  step  will 
vary  from  class  to  class.  As  a  fourth  step, 
the  student  is  given  new  matter. 

In  the  early  stages  of  transcribing,  it  is 
well  to  give  the  student  a  good  letter- 
placement  scale  and  to  tell  him  how  many 
words  there  are  in  the  dictated  letter  or 
article.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  he  will 
learn  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  take  from 
his  notes,  and  he  will  develop  judgment  for 
the  placing  of  his  letters  without  having  to 
refer  to  the  scale. 

11.  The  Homeworl^  Assignment.  Refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  the  homework  as¬ 
signment.  A  typical  assignment  consists  of: 
having  the  student  study  such  transcription 
English  material  as  is  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  reading  once  or  twice  the  shorthand 
plate  that  is  the  day’s  assignment;  making 
one,  perhaps  two,  copies  of  that  shorthand 
plate  to  be  presented  to  the  teacher  for 
checking. 
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12.  The  Transcription  Period.  The  tran¬ 
scription  period  will  vary  at  different  stages 
of  the  course.  In  a  typical  recitation,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  moments  would  be  devoted  to 
the  collecting  of  homework  assignments  and 
to  a*  brief  discussion  of  the  transcripts  pro¬ 
duced  the  preceding  day.  There  would  then 
be  a  presentation  of  any  special  difficulties 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  new  dictation 
about  to  be  given,  followed,  of  course,  by 
dictating,  and  then  transcribing. 

13.  Letterheads.  Economy  calls  for  early 
transcribing  on  plain  paper.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage,  however,  before  graduation 
in  having  ample  practice  on  letterheads  of 
varying  types  so  that  the  student  will  be¬ 
come  skilled  in  the  adjusting  of  letters  of 
different  lengths  to  different  types  of  letter¬ 
heads.  This  gives  him  added  cpnfidence 
when,  in  applying  for  his  first  position,  he 
transcribes  a  trial  letter  on  a  letterhead.  It 
also  adds  an  atmosphere  of  reality  to  the 
classroom  work. 

14.  Carbons  and  Envelopes.  These  arc 
also  a  matter  of  routine  in  the  office.  Ade¬ 
quate  training  in  their  use  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  transcription  course. 

15.  Preview  of  Difficult  Outlines.  There 
is  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  teacher’s  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  blackboard,  prior  to  dictating 
for  transcription,  the  outlines  for  any  words 
that  are  likely  to  give  difficulty.  Of  course, 
the  stenographer  in  the  office  is  given  no 
such  advantage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her 
work  docs  not  present  the  same  vocabulary 
difficulties  because  of  her  increasing  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  vocabulary  of  a  given  line  of 
business  and  of  a  given  dictator. 

16.  Cheeky  List  for  Diagnosing  Individual 
Difficulties.  Transcribing  difficulties  soon 
become  individual  to  the  student.  It  is 
recommended  that  each  teacher  provide  her¬ 
self  with  a  standard  check  list  and  that,  as 
she  observes  weaknesses  in  a  student,  she 
indicate  those  weaknesses  on  the  check  list. 
Successive  checks  opposite  a  given  item  indi¬ 
cate  clearly  the  weakness,  or  weaknesses,  that 
that  student  needs  to  overcome. 

17.  Personal  Correspondence.  Dictate  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  and  sign  the  best 
i:ranscript.  This  adds  interest  and  intro¬ 
duces  the  competitive  element. 


19.  Use  Local  Correspondence.  Most  local 
business  houses  will  be  glad  to  supply  copies 
of  some  of  their  correspondence  for  tran¬ 
scription  purposes.  This  adds  local  interest. 

20.  Standards.  Without  a  definite  goal, 

progress  is  likely  to  lag,  and  before  we  arc 
aware  of  it  the  term  has  come  to  an  end 
and  our  accomplishment  is  not  all  that  we  I 
had  hoped  for.  Most  likely,  an  accurate  1 
survey  would  show  that,  at  the  time  of  I 
graduation,  most  of  our  pupils  are  transcrib-  j 
ing  at  a  rate  of  about  15  words  a  minute.  > 

I  don’t  believe  anyone  will  seriously  contend  ! 

that  that  is  a  satisfactory  accomplishment. 
Surely,  after  two  years  of  teaching  shorthand 
and  typewriting  and  transcription  in  the 
public  schools,  or  after  devoting  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  time  to  this  work  in  the  pri-  I 
vate  schools,  we  should  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  something  better  than  that. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  lectured  on 
transcribing  before  Dr.  Lx>max’  classes  at 
New  York  University,  and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  have  suggested  that  there  is  no  reason 
why,  at  graduation,  students  should  not 
transcribe  at  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
their  typing  speed;  that  certainly  one-half  of 
their  typing  speed  should  be  a  minimum  i 
transcribing  speed.  I  have  been  painfully  | 
aware  on  each  occasion  of  a  feeling  on  the  I 

part  of  many  in  the  class  that  I  was  | 
theorizing.  | 

On  the  occasion  of  my  last  lecture,  I  took  ) 
along  with  me  Dr.  Gregg’s  secretary.  Miss  I 
Margaret  Richards,  and  invited  anyone  in  | 
the  class  to  dictate  to  her,  at  say  125  words  1 
a  minute,  any  material  that  he  might  have  1 
with  him.  Professor  Thompson  volunteered  j 
to  dictate,  and  Miss  Richards  was  asked  to  I 
transcribe  at  her  normal  transcription  speed.  | 
The  transcript  was  produced,  according  to  i 
Professor  Thompson’s  count,  at  72  words  a  1 
minute.  Then  I  asked  someone  else  to  die-  j 

tate,  and  Miss  Richards  transcribed,  at  my  I 

request,  at  the  rate  of  30  words  a  minute.  | 
Typing  or  transcribing  at  30  words  a  | 
minute,  rhythmically  done,  seems  to  any 
teacher  so  slow  and  easy  that  everyone  in 
the  lecture  hall  conceded  after  the  demon¬ 
stration  that  there  is  no  reason  why  at  the 
end  of  the  training  course  pupils  should  not 
be  able  to  transcribe  at  that  rate.  It  took 
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I  a  demonstration,  however,  to  convince  them. 
With  a  carefully  thought-out  teaching  plan 
faithfully  followed,  there  is  no  good  reason 
I  why  our  students  should  not  be  able  to 
transcribe  at  the  rate  indicated. 

^  At  this  point,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
suggest  not  only  the  need  of  a  definite  teach¬ 
ing  plan  and  a  goal,  but  also  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  periodic  recording  of 
progress  toward  that  goal.  In  all  my  class¬ 
room  visiting,  I  believe  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
student’s  chart  showing  the  progress  that 
the  student  has  made  in  the  developing  of 
transcribing  speed.  Why  not  try  one.?  It 
offers  precisely  the  same  advantages  that  are 
to  be  derived  from  similar  records  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

21.  Common  Sense.  Impress  upon  your 
students  that  under  no  circumstances  are 
they  to  present  to  you,  or  to  their  future 
employers,  a  transcript  that  does  not  make 
sense.  An  employer  will  overlook  a  great 
deal  on  the  part  of  the  beginning  stenog¬ 
rapher;  he  tempers  the  storm  to  the  shorn 
lamb;  he  expects  a  few  errors  due  to  lack 
of  technical  knowledge;  he  expects  some 
mistakes  as  a  result  of  the  adjustments  to 
a  new  and  strange  environment;  he  is  very 
willing  to  answer  all  reasonable  questions; 
the  one  thing  he  cannot  brook,  however,  is 
a  transcript  that  does  not  make  sense. 

I  recall,  for  instance,  dictating  to  a  be- 
)  ginner  this  opening  sentence  to  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  “I  am  writing  you  at  the 
suggestion  of  Miss  Brown,  who  honored  us 
with  a  visit  this  afternoon.”  The  transcript 
presented  to  me  read,  “I  am  writing  you  at 
the  suggestion  of  Miss  Brown,  who  haunted 
us  with  a  visit  this  afternoon.”  Common 
sense  should  have  told  this  young  lady,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  she  had  in  her  notes,  that 
1  would  not  write  a  superintendent  of  schools 
that  one  of  his  teachers,  also  a  customer, 
had  “haunted”  me  with  a  visit. 

On  another  occasion  I  dictated,  “The  de¬ 
lay  in  writing  you  has  been  due  to  my 
having  been  up  state  for  several  days.”  The 
transcript  read,  “The  delay  in  writing  you 
has  been  due  to  my  having  been  upset  for 
several  days.” 

I  There  is  no  point  at  all  to  a  transcript  that 
\  does  not  make  sense.  The  businessmen  of 


your  community  will  call  you  blessed  if  you 
will  impress  upon  your  students  that  under 
no  circumstances  is  such  a  transcript  to  be 
submitted. 

There  has  not  been  space  to  discuss  in 
this  article  any  one  of  these  topics  either 
intensively  or  extensively.  Also,  there  will 
occur  to  each  of  you  major  topics  to  which 
no  reference  has  been  made  at  all.  Obviously, 
an  adequate  discussion  of  transcription  would 
be  a  more  extended  affair  than  could  be  fully 
covered  in  one  paper.  The  field  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  is  rich  in  opportunities  for  bringing 
about  substantial  improvements  in  steno¬ 
graphic  training  and  presents  a  real  challenge. 

Albert  Stern 
Joins  Gregg  Staff 

HE  Gregg  Publishing  Company  an¬ 
nounces  the  addition  of  Mr.  Albert  Stern 
to  its  New  York  office  staff  in  the  capacity 
of  special  school  representative.  He  assumed 
his  duties  on  January  3. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Stern  taught  about  twenty 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City,  and  for  the  past  thirteen  years  was 
with  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  where  he  had  charge  of  sales  to  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  served  as  manager 
of  the  Burroughs  School  for  Operators.  For 
the  past  ten  years,  he  has  taught  a  course  in 
methods  of  teaching  office  machines  in  the 
School  of  Education,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

While  at  the  Burroughs  School,  Mr.  Stern 
prepared  text  materials  for  teaching  calculat¬ 
ing,  billing,  and  bookkeeping  machines,  and 
worked  with  other  commercial  educators  in 
the  preparation  of  additional  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  for  office-machine  applications.  He 
is  co-author  of  “Office  Practice — An  Inte¬ 
grated  Laboratory  Project”  (The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company),  and  “Key-Driven  Calcu¬ 
lator  Course.” 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Stern  is  widely  known  in  the  city  and 
vicinity.  He  brings  with  him  to  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  a  well-rounded  expierience. 
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Margaret  M.  McGinn 


Bay  Path  Institute 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Designs  Typed  by  Eunice  LaFrance 


^  ’  HE  valentines  shown  here  are  giant 
size,  but  you  may  get  some  inspirations 
from  them  for  your  students  to  use  in  their 
own  smaller  versions. 

Beginning  at  the  top  left,  we  have  a  de¬ 
sign  that  is  not  typed  on  paper,  but  on  white 
buckram,  a  stiff,  heavy  net  material.  On 
the  bottom  is  a  sheet  of  the  red,  then  a  sheet 
of  white  to  give  solid  background  to  the 
buckram-typed  sheet,  then  the  red  with  cut¬ 
out  hearts.  The  letter  w  was  used  for  most 
of  this,  with  a  very  few  periods  in  the  lady’s 
hair. 

The  big  heart  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  has  a  red  background.  The  scallops 
are  made  of  pieces  of  lacy  doilies,  cut  up 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  the  top  is 
white  drawing  paper.  The  lettering  of  this 
one  is  done  with  the  m.  The  picture  is 
made  with  the  w  and  a  few  periods  and 
zeros. 

The  big  valentine  really  is  big.  It  is  typed 
on  a  sheet  17J4  inches  by  20^4  inches,  too 
large  for  an  ordinary  typewriter.  The  little 
girl  in  the  upper  left  is  carefully  shaded  with 
e  and  m.  The  little  boy  in  the  lower  right 
is  made  of  the  “commercial  a,"  the  @  sign. 
So  is  the  heart.  The  letters  are  made  with 
the  w. 

Cupid  is  made  in  the  usual  cross-stitch 
fashion  with  the  x.  The  letters  are  made 
with  the  w.  The  bow  and  the  lx)rder 
(around  the  heart  and  along  the  word 
“Greetings”)  are  of  frilled  red  crepe  paper. 

For  valentines,  as  for  so  many  other  de¬ 
signs  you  may  wish  to  create,  you  will  find 
ordinary  sulphite  typing  paper  not  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  These  designs  (except  the  one  on 
buckram)  were  made  on  heavy  white  “draw¬ 
ing  paper,”  which  has  enough  strength  and 
stiffness  to  last  well  through  the  work  of 
typing,  turning,  and  typing  again. 
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The  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  Speed  Project 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials 
Department,  The  Gregg  Writer 


The  reports  that  are  coming  to  us  on 
the  first  Transcription  Tests  are  in¬ 
deed  gratifying.  The  project  seems  to 
be  popular  with  both  teachers  and  students, 
and  already  15,000  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  competition  announced  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  average  speed  attained  on  'perfect  or 
correctable  transcripts  that  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  us  is  very  commendable.  The 
projects  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  each 
month  in  a  speed-training  program  after  the 
initial  speed  test  is  given.  This  ought  to 
make  possible  an  increase  of  from  10  to  20 
words  a  minute  before  May  1. 

Final  transcription  speeds  doubtless  will 
depend  also  upon  the  typing  speed  attained 
by  the  student.  The  Competent  Typist 
Program  may  be  used  to  complement  the 
Transcription  Speed  Project  in  a  further 
development  of  typing  speed.  We  have  no 
reports  to  show  the  level  of  speeds  on  these 
tests,  but  this  might  be  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  for  teachers  to  make. 

A  Summary  of  Records  Received 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  publish  in 
detail  the  records  received,  but  a  summary 
may  be  interesting  and  helpful.  The  low¬ 
est  transcription  speed  reported  was  9  words 
a  minute;  the  highest,  43.  The  average 
transcribing  speed  on  mailable  letters,  based 
on  reports  from  approximately  seventy-five 
schools,  is  22  words  a  minute.  In  most 
instances  the  test  was  given  as  a  10-minute 
test.  The  best  report  received  came  from 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Helmick,  of  Brea-Olinda 
Union  High  School,  Brea,  California.  The 
average  for  her  class  on  the  November  test 
was  32  words  a  minute. 


These  reports  necesarily  reflect  varying  . 
degrees  of  experience  in  transcribing  and 
time  allotted  for  the  work.  This  is  to  be 
expected  where  the  projects  operate  in  all 
types  of  schools  throughout  the  country. 
However,  since  the  ultimate  aim  of  each 
course  is  the  satisfactory  training  of  stenog¬ 
raphers,  the  results  should  not  vary  very 
much  regardless  of  the  conditions. 

If  this  Transcription  Speed  Project  helps 
to  lift  the  levels  of  skill  through  a  program 
of  competitive  effort,  it  will  justify  the  time  ' 
and  effort  devoted  to  it. 

“We  believe  that  both  teachers  and  students  will 
welcome  most  heartily  any  plan  for  raising  the 
rates  of  transcription,”  writes  Miss  Marjorie  L. 
Haynes,  of  Bliss  College,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

“I  am  interested  in  the  November  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  Transcription  Sjieed  Competition.  I  am 
sure  such  a  program  will  result  in  a  higher  grade 
of  transcription  work,”  comments  Miss  Leah 
Mouritsen,  Branch  Agricultural  College  of  Utah, 
Cedar  City.  i 

William  1.  Reed,  of  Hamburg  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School,  says:  “May  1  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  this  fine  system  of  tests  and  awards  and 
assure  you  that  it  is  helping  to  make  this  teach¬ 
er’s  work  easier  and  much  more  interesting.” 

That  is  what  we  hope  these  projects  will  j 
do  in  the  stenographic  classes.  To  make  { 
them  as  effective  as  possible  we  invite  sug¬ 
gestions  as  well  as  comments  from  the  teach¬ 
ers  using  them. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Writes  Sister  M.  Maxelinda,  of  Our  Lady  | 
of  Lourdes  High  School,  Marinette,  Wis-  j 
consin: 

Must  the  five  tests  be  consecutive  tests — that  is, 
for  five  consecutive  months.^ 

The  tests  should  be  given  consecutively. 
Even  if  a  student  does  not  make  a  satis- 
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,  factory  transcript  of  some  one  test,  the  his- 
I  tory  of  it  should  be  written  on  the  back  of 
his  record  card,  and  he  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  again  the  next  month. 

I  Do  I  understand  the  first  paragraph  on  page  two 
of  your  leaflet  correctly — that  these  charts  are  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the  final  or  fifth 
test,  and  awards  are  made  on  the  increase  in 
transcription  speed  and  not  on  the  individual 
speed?  This  is  puzzling,  because  someone  may  type 
a  very  good  transcript  the  first  month  and  so  have 
a  lower  rate  of  increase  than  another  who  the  first 
month  did  not  tyiie  such  a  good  test. 

j  The  charts,  together  with  the  final  tests 
j  of  the  students  entered  in  the  competition, 

I  should  be  submitted  to  us  at  the  end  of  the 
I  period.  It  isn’t  necessary  that  the  students 
I  take  five  tests,  if  fewer  than  five  tests  are 
I  available  at  the  time  their  work  is  submitted. 

1,  Since  only  mailable  or  correctable  letters 

I  are  acceptable,  there  will  be  no  comparison 
made  of  the  transcripts.  If  the  student 
who  failed  to  type  a  qualifying  transcript 
^  the  first  month  transcribed  at  a  higher  speed, 

.  the  probabilities  are  that  the  following 
I  month  he  will  maintain  this  speed  and  turn 

I'  in  a  perfect  test.  Otherwise,  neither  of  his 
tests  would  be  acceptable. 

The  student  who  writes  a  perfect  tran¬ 
script  the  first  month  may  increase  the  speed 
the  next  month  (also  with  a  perfect  tran¬ 
script).  This  provides  good  competition, 
since  both  students  have  an  incentive  for 
,  improving  speed  and  accuracy  each  month. 

What  about  rules  for  punctuation  and  paragraph¬ 
ing?  I  suppose  this  would  be  necessary  in  making 
your  survey  of  transcription  results  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

If  the  transcript  is  not  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  punctuation  used,  it  isn’t  charged 
against  the  student  simply  because  it  differs 
from  the  copy.  In  other  words,  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  used  judgment  in  transcribing,  and 
there  are  no  material  errors  in  punctuation 
that  are  definitely  wrong  according  to  usage 
or  by  reason  of  changing  the  sense  of  the 
,  letter,  he  will  not  be  charged  with  differenti¬ 
ations  from  copy. 

Sister  Sylvia,  of  Saint  Joseph’s  College, 
Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  writes: 

You  state:  “If  the  correction  is  not  actually  made, 
I  then  the  teacher  will  deduct  one  minute’s  time  from 
I  the  student’s  transcribing  speed  for  each  correc¬ 


tion.”  Here  is  an  actual  instance:  A  student 
transcribed  at  the  rate  of  18  words  a  minute  with 
8  errors.  10%  of  18  words  is  1.8,  times  8  equals 
14,  leaving  a  net  transcription  rate  of  4  words  per 
minute.  Is  this  what  is  entered  on  the  card? 

The  student  is  presumed  to  ma1{e  any 
corrections  of  noted  errors  as  he  transcribes. 
Any  correctable  error,  if  not  caught  before 
the  copy  is  removed  from  the  machine, 
must  then  be  charged  for  at  the  penalty 
suggested;  namely,  one  minute  for  each 
error.  Of  the  eight  errors  made  by  this 
student,  the  question  is  whether  all  of  them 
could  be  corrected  and  whether  the  result¬ 
ing  transcript  would  still  be  mailable  after 
the  corrections  were  made.  It  probably 
would  take  this  student  close  to  eight  min¬ 
utes  to  make  the  corrections  neatly  and  ac¬ 
curately  enough  so  that  the  letter  will  be 
usable. 

In  the  event  that  the  corrections  were 
made,  and  the  transcript  was  usable,  you 
could  have  charged  for  the  actual  time  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  corrections,  if  you  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  probably  would  differ  very  slightly 
from  the  estimated  penalty,  since  this  was 
based  on  a  “laboratory”  test. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Project  is  to  de¬ 
velop  absolute  accuracy,  and  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  realizes  the  penalty  for  making  even 
correctable  errors  it  will  do  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  develop  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  desirability  of  perfect 
work. 

We  might  add,  not  knowing  what  types 
of  errors  were  made  on  the  transcripts,  that 
students  should  be  provided  with  a  dic¬ 
tionary  at  their  typing  tables.  Also,  if  there 
are  any  unfamiliar  words  in  the  copy  that 
the  teacher  wishes  to  explain  during  the 
reading  period,  he  may  do  so  before  the  stu¬ 
dents  go  to  the  machines.  This  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  taking  the  dictation — 
familiarizing  students  with  the  content  of 
the  copy. 

Miss  Rita  M.  Sullivan,  of  the  High 
School,  Branford,  Connecticut,  inquires: 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  we  are  supposed 
to  count  by  hand  the  total  number  of  words  the 
student  has  written  or  whether  some  more  con¬ 
venient  device  has  been  arranged.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  rather  a  waste  of  time  for  each  student  to 
count  each  word  individually. 
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Commencing  with  this  month,  the  key 
to  the  Transcription  Project  will  be  counted 
in  groups  of  20  words  for  convenience  in 
determining  the  total  number  of  words 
written. 

The  following  interesting  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Miss  Helen  Gilson,  Logan 
High  School,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin: 

Yes,  a  record  was  made  ot  only  lliost  stmlents 
who  had  mailable  letters.  It  really  surprised  me, 
as  I  exiKCted  a  few  would  mit  qualify.  There  were 
some  erasures,  but  they  were  neatly  done.  The 
same  thing  hapjx-ned  again  on  the  December  proj¬ 
ect.  The  test  was  given  December  9  and  the 
papers  have  been  destroyed,  or  I  would  gladly  send 
them  to  you.  Wc  hope  to  keep  up  the  gcxxl 
work,  but  only  time  will  tell. 

I  gave  the  class  just  ten  minutes  to  transcribe 
on  the  December  project.  The  increase  in  speed 
ranged  from  0  to  17  words.  The  classes  were 
given  the  November  project  for  practice  seven 
times,  so  repetition  on  this  tyix-  of  work  certainly 
is  beneficial. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  our  transcription  work 
here  at  Logan  High  School.  Toward  the  end  ot 
the  second  semester  of  shorthand  we  begin  using 
“.\n  Intrcxluction  to  Transcription,”  by  .\dams- 
Skimin.  When  that  is  completed  w'e  arc  ready 
for  short  letters  transcribed  from  the  students’ 
dictated  notes.  From  those  we  work  up  to  mexlium 
and  long  letters  and  articles. 

From  the  very  beginning,  a  mailable  piece  of 
work  is  stressed,  and  no  spelling  errors  arc  al- 
lowetl.  Dictionaries  must  be  used.  By  the  time 
a  class  reaches  the  third  quarter  of  the  third 
semester,  or  is  about  ready  to  graduate,  as  is  the 
case  with  these  classes,  they  do  very  creditable 
work.  The  classes  arc  made  up  of  just  average 
students. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  knowing  what  other 
schools  throughout  the  country  are  doing  on  these 
Projects. 

If  you  have  not  yet  enrolled  your  class 
in  the  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Speed 
Project  Competition,  please  do  so  this 
month.  Record  cards  for  your  students  will 
be  mailed  upon  request.  Address  the  Gregg 
Writer,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

•  We  all  know  the  meaning  of  f.o.b.  How 
many  know  the  meaning  of  f.a.f.? 

It  is  the  f.o.b.  of  aviation  transportation.  It 
means  “fly  away  factory.” 

•  If  the  millions  now  unemployed  arc  ever 
to  be  employed,  it  will  be  in  jobs  not  yet  cre¬ 
ated. — Dr.  William  E.  Wickenden,  president  of 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Untapped  Power 

Know  each  other,  do  we?  Because  wc 
have  so  long  looked  into  another  face 
across  the  table,  and  exchanged  small  talk, 
we  fancy  wc  know  him.  No,  only  God  knows 
what  lies  hidden  in  a  human  life. 

If  only  we  knew  how  to  touch  and  tap  the 
imnsed,  unguessed  {wwer  in  men,  unguessed 
by  themselves,  what  tilings  we  could  do  in 
this  world.  In  all  of  us  there  is  dynamite  W'ait- 
ing  for  the  spark! 

It  may  fall  any  day,  wake  us  up  as  from 
a  sleep,  set  us  on  fire,  and  send  us  to  do  sonic 
lieautiful  thing  for  our  race! 

— Dr.  foseph  Fort  Newton 

"Unwritten  Bits  of  History” 

Because  of  an  unusual  demand  for  a  series 
of  historical  films,  the  National  Edu-  | 
cational  Film  Foundation  has  decided  to 
inaugurate  a  unique  publicity  campaign  by 
offering  hundreds  of  dollars  in  prizes  to  the 
children  of  the  country  for  material  for  use  in 
the  production  of  a  series  of  educational  films 
entitled  “Unw'ritten  Bits  of  History.”  Stories 
will  be  chosen  that  will  incorporate  cooperation, 
initiative,  integrity,  loyalty,  and  other  desirable 
traits. 

The  theme  of  the  campaign  will  be  based 
upon  the  fact  that  children  thoroughly  enjoy 
stories  of  American  pioneers  and,  although 
much  of  this  typie  of  history  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  almost  every  real  American  family  can  re¬ 
call  some  relative’s  intimate  contact  with  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  making. 

Everyone  has  at  least  one  story  of  how  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  or  her  family  helped  make  history- 
helped  to  completion  an  act  that  has  become 
historical.  These  litdc  tales  will  aptly  illustrate 
the  fact  that  history  is  not  made  without  the 
assistance,  cooperation,  loyalty,  integrity,  and  ini¬ 
tiative  of  many  unknowns — not  just  by  the 
heroes  of  our  history  books,  but  by  ordinary 
people.  I 

» 

Southeastern  Tennessee 
Commercial  Teachers  Organize 

A  WARM  welcome  is  extended  to  the  newly 
organized  Southeastern  Tennessee  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association.  The  officers  of 
the  association  are: 

President:  Mrs.  George  Rice,  Central  High  School, 
Chattanooga. 

Vice-President:  W.  P,  Selcer,  Chattanooga  High 
School.  i 

Secretary:  Sam  D.  Harris,  Chattanooga  High 
.School. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  I 


No.  4  of  a  Series  on  the  Business  Curriculum 


Introduction  to  Business 


A.  O. 

COLVIN,  Ph.D. 


;  ^  I  ''HE  most  important  course  in  the  busi- 

I  ness  curriculum,  next  to  consumer 
economics,  should  be  one  called  “in¬ 
troduction  to  business.”  The  tenth  grade  of 
the  four-year  high  school  is  the  most  logical 
,  time  at  which  to  offer  this  course.  It  should 
I  be  a  full-year,  one-unit  course  open  to  all 
high  school  students  and  required  of  all  who 
indicate  a  definite  interest  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  education.  The  objectives  of  the  course 
should  be: 

1.  To  develop  certain  business  skills  useful  to 
the  individual  when  he  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a 
consumer. 

2.  To  give  information  about  business  anti  our 
economic  system  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  management  of  his  (lersonal  finan¬ 
cial  affairs. 

3.  To  give  business  information  and  skills  use¬ 
ful  to  the  student  if  he  elects  to  specialize  in  some 
held  of  business  education. 

4.  To  give  the  student  an  opfxirtunity  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  try  out  his  abilities  and  interests  in  the 
held  of  business  education. 

5.  To  give  continuous  practice  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  skills,  such  as  arithmetic, 
English,  and  handwriting. 

The  content  material  for  the  course  should 
I  include  much  that  is  now  being  taught  in 
I  such  courses  as  elementary  business  training, 
general  business,  general  business  science, 
introductory  business  training,  and  junior 
business  training.  In  the  selection  of  new 
material  and  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
old,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  account 
some  of  the  shortcomings  of  these  courses  as 
they  are  now  being  offered  in  many  schools. 

The  first  and  most  important  addition  of 
new  material  to  the  revised  course  called 
“introduction  to  business”  should  be  per¬ 
sonal-use  and  exploratory  typewriting  exer- 
)  cises.  It  would  be  desirable  to  devote  the 
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first  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  course  to 
daily  drills  in  typewriting.  The  time  given 
to  these  drills  should  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  student  a  fair  degree  of  mastery  of  the 
keyboard. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  typewriters  are 
not  available  to  provide  one  for  each  student 
at  the  drill  period,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ro¬ 
tate  the  students  on  a  few  machines,  as  is 
often  done  in  classes  in  office  appliances. 
The  importance  of  typewriting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  course,  however,  would  seem 
to  justify  giving  first  consideration  to  the 
supply  of  machines  for  the  course  in  intro¬ 
duction  to  business. 

Material  for  Typing  Exercises 

After  the  student  has  learned  to  operate 
the  typewriter  fairly  well,  he  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  turn  in  certain  exercises  in  type¬ 
written  form.  Exercises  from  the  textbook 
in  introduction  to  business  should  be  selected 
for  this  purpose  rather  than  exercises  taken 
from  a  typewriting  manual.  Certain  reports, 
simple  statements,  and  business  forms  will 
lend  themselves  well  to  practice  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  These  exercises  should  be  selected  in 
advance  and  planned  as  assignments 
throughout  the  year.  This  will  provide  con¬ 
tinuous  practice  on  the  typewriter,  and  it 
will  add  reality  to  the  work  being  done  by 
the  student. 

As  a  result,  the  student  will  learn  enough 
about  the  typewriter  to  meet  the  needs  of 
his  personal  use  of  the  machine.  He  will 
also  have  explored  and  tried  out  his  abilities 
and  interests  in  this  skill.  The  course  will 
seem  more  businesslike  and  the  student  will 
be  decidedly  motivated  by  the  use  of  the 
typewriter.  The  course  will  attract  many 
more  students  on  account  of  the  use  of  the 
typewriter,  and  it  will  serve  better  its  true 
function  in  the  curriculum. 
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If  a  student  has  had  typewriting  before 
coming  into  the  course,  he  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  turn  in  certain  exercises  in  type¬ 
written  form,  but  not  lequired  to  participate 
in  the  beginning  drills  unless  they  are  need¬ 
ed.  The  enthusiastic  teacher  of  typewriting 
must  be  careful  that  he  does  not  make  a 
typewriting  course  out  of  the  course  in  in¬ 
troduction  to  business. 

The  student’s  handwriting  will  need  at¬ 
tention,  also.  Many  of  the  exercises  should 
be  written  in  longhand  and  the  teacher 
should  be  extremely  critical  of  the  student’s 
penmanship. 

The  same  careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  student’s  arithmetic  and  to  his  Eng¬ 
lish.  No  better  opportunity  is  afforded  in 
the  high  school  curriculum  for  a  continual 
check  on  the  use  of  the  fundamental  skills 
than  that  offered  by  the  course  irt  introduc¬ 
tion  to  business.  These  skills  can  be  very 
materially  improved  by  the  careful  selection 
of  required  exercises  and  the  watchful  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  of  this  subject  should  not 
pose  as  a  specialist  in  business  practice  and 
a  critic  of  business  forms  alone.  He  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution 
to  general  education  that  is  surpassed  by 
few,  if  any,  subjects  in  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  business  information  and  economic 
content  material  of  the  course  should  be 
selected  in  terms  of  the  current  interests  and 
experiences  of  the  student,  his  immediate 
vocational  interests,  and  his  interests  in  the 
consumption  of  economic  goods  and  services. 
Much  of  the  content  material  now  included 
in  courses  in  elementary  business  education 
is  of  little  interest  or  value  to  high  school 
students.  Too  much  attention  is  often  given 
to  routine  clerical  duties,  to  advanced  phases 
of  business  organization,  to  business  infor¬ 
mation  and  economic  concepts  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  experiences  of  high  school 
students  that  much  of  their  time  is  wasted. 
The  current  interests  and  experiences  of  the 
student  and  his  immediate  future  should  be 
taken  into  account  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  selection  of  materials  for  the  course. 

The  last  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  course 


should  be  devoted  to  shorthand.  The  time  I 
given  to  this  part  of  the  course  might  be  S 
shortened  if  the  high  school  does  not  offer  ^ 
courses  in  shorthand,  but  some  exploration  I 
and  tryout  opportunities  should  be  offered,  j 
Mimeographed  exercises  may  be  prepared  in  »  ' 
advance  if  other  materials  are  not  available,  i 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  a  | 
goal  in  shorthand  that  would  be  recog-  t 
nized  in  a  beginning  course  taken  later  by  I 
the  student,  but  every  student  should  be  held  • 
for  a  high  degree  of  mastery  of  the  material  I 
covered.  This  is  necessary  if  the  student  is  ; 
to  have  a  fair  sampling  of  the  field.  If  this  I 
exploratory  period  is  properly  conducted,  it  f 
may  attract  certain  students  to  stenography, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  discourage 
some  who  were  interested  but  did  not  know 
about  the  close  application  and  hard  work  \ 
that  must  be  given  to  the  study  of  shorthand. 

In  summary,  then,  the  course  in  introduc¬ 
tion  to  business  should  provide  exploratory  j 
and  tryout  opportunities  in  bookkeeping,  | 
shorthand,  and  typewriting,  general  business  1 
information,  a  contribution  to  consumer  abil-  I 
ities  and  interests,  personal-use  typewriting,  | 
and  continual  practice  in  the  use  of  the  fun-  | 
damental  skills.  It  will  provide  many  use-  \ 
ful  skills  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  ^ 
prevocational  course  for  students  who  arc  | 
interested  in  the  field  of  business  education.  | 
It  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  courses  i 
in  the  high  school  program.  t 

Educational  Abstracts  ,  | 

Changes  Ownership  \ 

ducational  Abstracts,  formerly  published  by  ^ 

Norman  J.  Powell  and  Associates  of  New  | 
York  City,  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Na-  ' 
tional  Council  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  profes-  j 

sional  and  fraternal  association  of  men  in  edu¬ 
cation,  at  its  biennial  meeting  in  Cincinnati. 
December  29,  1937.  The  Novcmber-Decembcr 
number  was  published  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

The  former  policy  of  Educational  Abstracts  in 
summarizing  and  abstracting  significant  books 
and  magazine  articles  in  the  field  of  education 
will  be  continued  in  a  general  way,  but  will 
be  extended  and  expanded  in  detail. 

Paul  M.  Cook  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
magazine,  with  W.  A.  Stumpf  as  associate  editor. 

Educational  Abstracts  is  issued  bi-monthly, 
five  times  a  year.  Editorial  offices  are  at  1180 
East  63d  Street,  Chicago. 
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“Speed  ’em  Up” 
Typing  Drills 

W.  A.  LARIMER 
No.  1  of  a  Series 

This  list  of  sentences  is  intended  to 
aid  the  student  of  typing  in  gaining  a 
mastery  of  the  most  frequently  used 
words.  A  list  of  1,200  words  was  divided 
into  groups  of  fifty  words,  and  fifty  words 
in  turn  made  into  groups  of  ten  sentences. 
These  words  are  found  in  the  so-called  “1,000 
most-used  word  lists.” 

After  the  first  group,  each  set  of  ten 
sentences  is  composed  of  the  words  of  the 
group  being  used,  with  the  addition  of  the 
words  of  previous  groups.  These  sentences, 
practiced  in  repetition,  should  make  the 
word-pattern  of  a  frequently  used  vocabulary 
a  part  of  the  student’s  equipment,  helping 
him  to  rise  above  the  single-letter  level. 


Mr.  Larimer  is  also  an  eminent  engrosser,  as 
shown  by  the  fine  example  pictured  above. 


b  About  Mr.  Larimer: 
W.  A.  Larimer  is  di¬ 
rector  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  in  North 
Texas  State  Teachers 
College,  at  Denton — 
reputed  to  be  the 
largest  state  teachers 
college  in  the  United 
States.  His  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  third  larg¬ 
est  in  the  school,  with 
600  of  the  2,100  stu¬ 
dents  registered  for 
one  or  more  of  the 
courses  in  commercial  education.  This  semes¬ 
ter,  for  the  first  time,  the  department  offers 
graduate  courses.  Mr.  Larimer  holds  degrees 
from  Simpson  College  (Indianola,  Iowa)  and 
the  University  of  Iowa.  Has  taught  in  the 
Indianola  public  schools,  in  Simpson  College, 
and  in  Iowa  University  High  School. 

Hobbies:  golf  and  professional  penmanship. 


I 

Which  one  of  you  will  be  with  me  by  the  end  of 
the  day? 

He  was  very  dear  to  her  for  he  had  been  at  her 
home  all  the  day. 

We  were  at  his  house  at  the  end  of  that  long  day. 

She  and  I  will  be  with  you  at  our  house  if  they 
are  with  you. 

Would  you  do  this  if  you  were  I? 

He  has  to  have  it  in  the  form  you  see  there  at  this 
time. 

It  is  not  a  or  an  but  it  is  from. 

So  she  is  not  so  dear  to  my  friend  as  she  is  to  me. 

On  that  day  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  long  road. 

She  and  I  will  be  with  your  friend  if  she  can  be  there. 

II 

I  thank  you  for  the  good  time  we  had  at  your  house 
last  night. 

Please  take  this  letter  over  to  our  house  when  you 
go  there. 

If  you  can  go  out  now,  I  may  send  after  him. 

This  is  a  gootl  day  to  do  the  other  thing  about  which 
you  write. 

In  a  week  or  two  you  may  do  the  work  you  could 
not  do  last  night. 

We  may  be  here  any  day  to  make  what  we  can  at 
that  time. 

Who  would  think  that  their  time  could  be  of  more 
use  than  his? 

It  is  truly  good  to  say  “No,  sir,”  at  just  that  time. 

I  am  to  be  there  then  if  someone  will  have  me  up 
in  time. 

No  one  letter  should  take  more  than  its  own  time 
to  make. 

(To  be  continued) 
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GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING  X-RAY  CHARTS 

Prepared  by  Clyde  Blanchard 

Chart  No.  3 — That  Magic  Seventh  Word 


IF  you  can  write  at  the  rate  of  120  words 
a  minute,  how  difficult  do  you  think  it 
would  be  for  you  to  write  one  more 
word  every  three  seconds? 

The  additional  word  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  difficult  word;  it  might  be  a 
brief  form  or  just  an  average  word. 

That  is  all  you  would  have  to  do  to  in¬ 
crease  your  speed  from  120  words  a  minute 
to  140  words  a  minute. 

When  you  write  120  words  a  minute  you 
write  two  words  a  second  or  six  words 
every  three  seconds.  To  increase  that  speed 
to  140  words  you  must  write  tw'enty  more 
words  a  minute  or  one  more  word  every 
three  seconds.  Instead  of  writing  six,  you 
would  write  seven  words  every  three  sec¬ 


onds.  Stated  this  way,  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  your  speed  from  120  to  140  words 
a  minute  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one. 

Below  are  two  takes  of  one  minute  each, 
the  first  at  120  and  the  second  at  140.  The 
superior  figures  represent  seconds.  In  the 
second  take  every  seventh  word  is  under¬ 
lined,  marking  the  additional  word  that  has 
to  be  written  every  three  seconds. 

We  learn  from  the  psychologists  that  the 
speed  of  movement  tends  to  fix  itself  at  a 
speed  that  is  too  long  maintained. 

Don’t  stay  too  long  at  any  one  speed. 
C»et  to  the  higher  speed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  then  refine  the  achievement  by  work¬ 
ing  for  better  accuracy  and  proportion. 


Dear  Madam:  We  are  about  to  close  our 

fiscal  year  with  the ^greatest  Tolume  In  our 

history  of  104  years.  So  far,  our  transac- 
•■r 

tlons  have  Increased  over  400,000  and  we  are 
now  preparing  to  make  the  cooing  year  a  great¬ 
er  and  a  better  year.'"’^ 

With  a  greater  volume  of  business^ ^a 
quicker  tiunover,  and  lower  prices  for  quality 
merchandise,  we  shall  b^^ln  a  position  to  offer 

•») 

extraordinary  values  If  we  have  your  cooperation. 

Vv 

Our  econoDlsts  state  that  It  will  be  nec- 

w-f 

essary  for  our  customers  to  clear  up  past-due 

V/  J-/ 

Indebtedness  In  order  that  our  program  may  be 
fulfilled.  This  will  enable  you  to'^start  with 
a  balanced  account  and'^^^ter  purchasing  pow¬ 
er;  also  to  take^f. 


Dear  Madam:  We  are  about  to  close  our 
fiscal  year  with  the  greatest  volume* In  our 
history  of  104^year8.  So  far,  our  transac- 
tlons  have  Increased  over  400,000  and  we 
now  preparing  to  make  the  coming  year^  great¬ 
er  and  a  better  year. 

With  a  greater  volume  of  business,  a 
qulcker*^tumover,  and  lower  prices  for  quality 
merchandise,  we  shall  be  In  a  position  ^  offer 
extraordinary  values  If  we  have  your'*cooperatlan. 

Our  econesMsts  state  that  It  wlll**te  nec¬ 
essary  for  our  customers  to  clear'*^  past-due 
w 

Indebtedness  In  order  that  our  program  may  be 

fulfilled.  This  will  enable  you  to  start  with 
vr 

a  balanced  account  and  greater  purchasing  pow- 
>n 

er;  also  ^  take  advantage  of  the  most  concen- 
trated  effort  In  our  history  to  bring  about  a 
bigger  and  better  business  year. 

If  you.*/. 
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No.  1  of  a  Series 


Instruction  Sheets 
In  Typewriting 

BERNHARD  BARGEN 


I'uhok’s  Non. — A  short  time  ago,  wc  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  a  loose-leaf  folder  filled  with 
instruction  sheets  in  typewriting  supplementing  the 
regular  typewriting  text.  These  sheets  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Bargcn,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  commerce,  Bethel  College,  Kansas,  and  used 
by  him  with  considerable  success.  We  are  passing  on 
his  idea  to  our  readers  for  their  consideration. 


INSTRUCTION  sheets  in  educational 
work  are  not  new.  They  have  been 
used  extensively  in  the  teaching  of  the 
industrial  arts,  to  some  extent  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  home  economics,  and  here  and  there 
in  other  educational  areas.  To  the  writer’s 
knowledge  the  use  of  the  instruction  sheet  in 
the  teaching  of  typewriting  is  relatively 
uncommon. 

Without  bothering  about  the  niceties  of 
definition,  let  us  say  rather  broadly  that  an 
instruction  sheet  is  merely  a  printed  sheet 
of  information  or  instruction  regarding  some 
particular  unit  of  work  to  be  done  or  learned, 
t  It  may  be  mimeographed  or  otherwise  dupli¬ 
cated,  or  it  may  be  printed.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  clear  and  precise  language  and 
abounds  with  illustrations  where  facilities 
j)ermit  and  expense  is  not  too  great. 

Thus,  in  the  field  of  typewriting,  one 
might  say  that  the  following  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  units,  although  different  teachers 
might  disagree  somewhat  as  to  the  extent 
of  a  unit: 

How  to  insert  pajier  of  various  sizes. 

How  to  set  the  marginal  stops  for  uniform  side 
margins. 

How  to  convert  pica-type  layout  to  elite-type. 
How  to  center  a  title  in  a  given  space. 

How  to  center  a  piece  of  copy  vertically  for 
equal  top  and  bottom  margins. 

They  may  be  considered  units,  in  that  the 


performance  or  execution  involves  one  new 
element  only.  An  instruction  sheet,  there¬ 
fore,  entitled,  “How  to  insert  paper  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,”  should  contain  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  a  student  needs  to  insert  successfully 
and  intelligently  a  sheet  of  paper  of  any 
size  into  the  typewriter  for  effective  per¬ 
formance.  A  student  looking  for  instruc¬ 
tion  on  how  to  insert  odd-sized  paper  should 
be  able  to  find  all  he  needs  on  such  an  in¬ 
struction  sheet.  It  should  not  be  cluttered 
up  with  nonessentials.  The  diagrams,  pic¬ 
tures,  or  illustrations  should  be  effective  and 
the  wording  of  the  instructions  should  be 
clear,  simple,  and  objective,  not  subject  to 
varying  interpretations. 

The  Instruction-Sheet  Method 

In  actual  use,  the  instruction-sheet  method 
is  somewhat  as  follows:  A  reasonable  supply 
of  instruction  sheets  for  a  given  unit  is 
kept  in  a  file  in  the  classroom.  When  a 
student  arrives  at  a  point  in  his  educational 
experience  where  he  needs  help  on  a  given 
unit,  he  goes  to  the  file  and  gets  the  in¬ 
struction  sheet  on  that  point,  the  instructor 
guiding  him  in  the  timing  and  selection  of 
the  instruction  sheets.  The  student  reads 
the  sheet,  satisfies  himself  and  his  instructor 

^  About  Bernhard  Bergen:  Assistant  professor 
of  accounting,  Bethel  College,  Newton, 
Kansas.  A.B.,  Friends  University,  Wichita; 
A.M.,  Kansas  University,  Lawrence.  Has  pub¬ 
lished  articles  on  many  subjects  in  commercial 
education.  Designs  classroom  devices  and 
equipment  for  mimeographing,  placing  typed 
copy,  blackboard  ruling,  etc.  Author  of  the 
Bargen  Test  of  General  Typing  Ability. 
Member  of  administrative  council.  Bethel  Col¬ 
lege.  Editor  of  young  people’s  official  organ 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Officer  in  many 
professional  organizations. 
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that  he  has  mastered  its  contents,  either  by 
answering  key  questions  on  the  unit  or  by 
performance  of  specific  jobs,  and  returns  the 
sheet  to  the  file,  where  it  is  available  for 
other  students  when  they  arrive  at  a  similar 
point. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  no  two  pupils  may 
be  working  at  the  same  point  in  the  course. 
Each  progresses  at  his  own  effective  rate. 

It  must  be  clear,  too,  that  the  amount  of 
oral  instruction  by  the  teacher  is  reduced 
considerably,  as  he  now  teaches  through 
written  sheets  rather  than  through  personal 
oral  instruction  before  the  class. 

Many  a  reader  will  doubtless  ask,  “But 
why  have  instruction  sheets  in  typewriting, 
when  our  textbooks  have  so  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  covered  every  possible  element  of 
skill  in  typewriting?”  Current  methods  of 
teaching  typewriting  en  masse  almost  pre¬ 
clude  individual  attention  to  pupils’  needs. 
There  is  every  encouragement  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  for  a  student  merely  to 
copy  the  exercises  as  they  appear. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  get  busy  (“get 
busy”  usually  means  to  begin  typing)  im¬ 
mediately  upon  entering  the  classroom. 
Teachers  pride  themselves  on  having  their 
typing  classrooms  present  a  regimented  ap¬ 
pearance  to  visitors.  But  critical  studies  of 
the  learning  process  in  typewriting,  such  as 
Book’s  “Learning  to  Typewrite,”  and 
Dvorak’s  more  recent  “Typing  Behavior,” 
all  indicate  that  progress  in  typing  comes  as 
much  through  mental  processes  and  through 
critical  self-analysis  and  study  as  through 
any  amount  of  prescribed  practice  exercises, 
no  matter  how  skillfully  these  exercises  have 
been  constructed. 

Gap  Filled  by  Instruction  Sheets 

At  this  point  let  us  frankly  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  and  admit  that  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  authors  of  leading  textbooks 
in  typing  have  been  tremendous;  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  is  greatly  indebted  to  these 
men  who  through  careful  research  have  de¬ 
termined  most  economical  typing  exercises. 
However,  no  matter  how  fine  these  exercises 
may  be,  unless  the  teacher  has  a  means  of 
guaranteeing  individual  learning,  she  is 
never  sure  whether  the  student  did  not 


merely  copy,  and  miss  the  very  point  of  the 
exercise,  which  is  a  mental  thing,  and  not 
a  physical  act. 

In  almost  every  exercise  there  is  this 
mental  aspect — an  insight  into  the  “how”  , 
of  the  thing.  Where  the  student  misses  that  r 
crucial  point,  he  may  actually  finish  a  course 
in  typew-riting,  may  be  able  to  write  the 
minimum  number  of  words  required  for 
“passing,”  and  still  not  pass  even  the  mini¬ 
mum  practical  tests  of  actual  performance, 
whether  he  is  typing  for  himself  or  for  | 

others. 

From  actual  experience  the  author  has 
concluded  that  the  instruction-sheet  method 
goes  a  long  way  in  making  sure  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  catches  this  “mental”  side  of  typing.  ’ 

The  author  has  prepared  a  series  of  about  I 

one  hundred  of  these  unit  instruction  sheets,  j 

in  mimeographed  form.  The  first  day  of  | 
typewriting  the  student  is  handed  his  first  I 
instruction  sheet,  “My  First  Day  of  Type-  | 

w'riting.”  He  becomes  conscious  (we  hope)  I 

of  the  fact  that  in  this  adventure  of  teacher  ( 

and  pupil  learning  to  typewrite  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  study  himself,  his  group,  his  en¬ 
vironment,  as  well  as  his  machine. 

A  few  days  later,  receiving  the  sheet,  “To 
the  Student,”  he  gets  a  general  idea  of  the 
purpose  of  the  instruction  sheets.  He  is 

To  THE  Student:  i 

These  instruction  sheets  are  designed  to  make  your  ' 

course  in  typewriting  more  meaningful  and  more  j 

helpful  to  you.  I 

Each  exercise  is  very  short — merely  long  enough 
to  fix  in  your  mind  the  principle  involved  in  the 
problem.  When  each  exercise  is  entirely  correct, 
your  instructor  will  place  his  initials  in  the  space 
providetl  at  the  top  of  the  page.  It  is  suggested  that 
you  then  file  these  returned  exercises  in  a  notebook, 
where  they  will  become  a  valuable  source  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  special  methods. 

If  the  exercise  is  not  entirely  correct,  it  will  be 
returned  to  you  for  correction.  Check  it  over  care¬ 
fully  to  see  where  you  made  your  mistake.  Correct 
the  error  and  hand  in  the  instruction  sheet  once 
more.  Continue  in  this  way  until  the  sheet  is  re¬ 
turned  to  you  approved. 

The  further  you  go  in  your  study  of  typewriting, 
the  more  refined  and  accurate  your  methods  must  be. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  better  methods  of  doing  things. 

As  you  master  the  problems  in  these  exercises,  your 
progress  in  your  practice  work  at  the  machine  and 
in  your  personal  typing  will  be  rapid  and  gratifying 
to  you. — The  Author. 
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made  conscious  (we  hope)  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  one  standard,  and  that  is 
mastery,  regardless  of  the  time  required  to 
attain  it.  This  sheet  the  student  retains. 

Instruction  Sheet  No.  10,  shown  herewith, 
“The  Functions  of  Various  Machine  Parts,” 
is  a  typical  example.  The  sheet  gives  illus¬ 
trations  of  peculiar  typing.  It  involves 
mental  insight.  It  seeks  to  find  out  whether 


a  student  knows  not  only  the  name  of  a 
given  part,  but  what  its  junction  is.  TKus, 
in  Item  2,  the  creeping  left  margin  is  a  tell¬ 
tale  to  an  intelligent  typist  that  the  paper- 
release  lever  and  the  feed  rolls  are  not  func¬ 
tioning  properly.  To  recognize  that  is  the 
very  thing  we  want  the  student  to  learn, 
and  it  will  be  much  more  important  to  his 
progress  than  merely  knowing  that  a  certain 


INSTRUCTION  SHEET  NO.  10 

Returned  for  Correction . 

Pupil .  Approved  . 

The  Functions  of  Various  Machine  Parts 

Instructions:  A  typewriter  should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Frequently,  however,  some  part  loses  its 
perfect  adjustment.  A  good  typist  should  be  able  to  recognize  immediately  when  this  happens  by  the 
way  the  machine  acts,  or  writes.  In  each  of  the  examples  below  there  is  something  wrong,  due  to  a 
faulty  machine.  In  the  blanks  at  the  right  indicate  the  parts  you  think  are  not  functioning  correedy. 


Illustrations  of  Faulty  !IVplng 

Part  Not  Functioning  Properly  | 

1.  Letus  look  forthe  bestln  each 
other  during  thlsgood  year. 

_ — — - —  i 

! 

2.  It  is  easy,  In  the  world,  to 
live*  after  the  world's  opinion; 
it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live 
after  one's  own.  But  the  great 
man  is  he  v;ho,  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  can  maintain  with 
perfect  sweetness  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  solitude. 

! 

i 

3.  There  is  soraetA'.lng  wrong  wacu 
iiiis  line  of  typing.  'Jan  you 

fi'td  it?  ;  O')  ",  V-.m 

■ 

4.  Can  you  find  the  error  in  this 
group  of  lines?  Some  students 
cannot  see  it.  Can  you?  If  you 
can,  it  shows  that  you  rre 
alert.  Ileep  your  eyes  oien 
for  tills  kind  of  error  In  all 
your  work. 

5.  Here  is  rhother,  a  very  commn 
type  of  error.  Almost  every 
typewriter  has  this  difficult 
.at  some  time  or  other.  A  god 
typist  should  learn  to  recognt 
the  trouble  at  once  and  corret 
it  if  possible  herself. 

6.  C.'xn  you  tell  ^r.  Smith  what 
causes  this  type  of  error* 

7*  Usually  on  the  last  line 
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little  lever  is  called  a  “pajx;r-release  lever." 

As  indicated  on  the  sheet,  “To  the  Stu¬ 
dent,”  if  the  responses  of  the  pupil  are  not 
adequate  on  Instruction  Sheet  No.  10  when 
handed  in,  the  sheet  is  returned  without  any 
marks  or  comments.  He  understands  that 
there  is  something  on  the  sheet  that  he  has 
not  mastered,  and  no  credit  (nor  any 
penalty)  is  given  until  he  has  mastered  it. 
Having  decided  that  at  this  time  a  student 
should  master  these  particular  points,  we 
do  not  argue  as  to  the  relative  value  of  this 
material,  although  some  instructors  might 
disagree  as  to  whether  students  should  be 
expected  to  master  such  information  so  early 
in  their  typing  experience.  The  student 
studies  the  sheet  once  more,  makes  new 
discoveries  (we  hope),  and  hand?  it  in 
again. 

When  a  student  hands  in  a  sheet  two  or 
three  times  in  this  manner,  the  instructor 
returns  the  sheet,  and  discusses  with  the 
pupil  the  particular  trouble  that  he  evidently 
is  experiencing. 

Briefly,  then,  let  us  note  that  in  this 
process  the  instruction  sheet  serves  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes; 

Substitutfs  pupil  activity  for  tcachci  demonstration 
and  talkinj>. 

Gently  but  firmly  forces  every  pupil  to  face  bis 
own  problems. 

Permits  every  pupil  to  progress  at  his  own  rate. 

“Primes”  the  pupil  before  coming  to  class,  by 
giving  him  a  broad  perspective  of  the  course,  and  a 
sense  of  daily  growth  and  achievement.  (These  ex¬ 
ercises  are  not  done  during  class  time,  but  at  home 
or  in  study  ixrriods,  away  from  the  machine.) 

Forces  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupil,  by 
locating  the  pupil’s  difficulties,  which  means  that  the 
|)upil  gets  the  instruction  at  the  time  he  needs  it. 

Forces  the  pupil  to  read,  to  follow  instructions, 
and  to  Ik  accurate  in  his  responses  to  specific 
situations. 

Diverts  the  attention  of  the  pupil  from  “grades” 
to  “pride  of  work  well  done.” 

Makes  for  integration  of  skills,  which  comes 
through  mental  insight — the  ability  to  do  the  job 
right  the  first  time  it  is  typed. 

Instead  of  the  pupil’s  handing  the  teacher 
a  paper  for  the  teacher  to  find  out  what  the 
pupil  has  not  learned,  the  teacher  hands  the 
pupil  a  paper  in  which  the  responses  arc 
controlled  and  “suicide  by  the  red-ink  route” 
is  alx)lished. 


Recognition,  Well  Earned 

Alexander  s.  massell  was  elected 

-  president  of  the  New  York  State  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Association  at  its  meeting 
in  Buffalo  on  De¬ 
cember  29.  Mr.  Mas- 
sell  is  principal  of 
the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School, 
New  York  City,  a 
contributor  to  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines, 
and  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association. 

Some  of  the  unusually  effective  ways  of 
giving  practical  training  used  in  the  Central 
(Commercial  High  School  were  described 
by  Mr.  Massell  in  this  magazine  in  De¬ 
cember,  1936. 

An  interesting  article  alxjut  one  of  the 
school's  many  activities,  written  by  Richard¬ 
son  Wood,  was  published  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Review  of  Reviews.  We  quote  from  an 
excerpt  from  Mr.  Wood’s  report: 

Fvery  six  weeks  the  merchandising  department 
«»f  New  York  City’s  tYntral  Commercial  Higli 
School  o|xns  a  different  sort  of  store.  First  there  is 
a  haberdashery,  then  a  women’s  ready-to-wear,  a 
Christmas  gift  shop,  a  stationery  shop,  a  shoe 
store,  a  sjxirting  go<Kls  store,  and  a  candy  shop. 
F.ach  store,  set  up  inside  the  school  entrance,  is 
complete  with  plate  glass-  wimlows,  showcases, 
mtxlern  fixtures,  and  attractive  displays.  With  S.OOO 
students  as  jxitential  customers,  its  receipts  some¬ 
times  go  over  $500  daily. 

The  store  was  ojKned  in  May,  1036,  to  give 
training  in  .actual  problems  of  retail  selling,  and 
the  students  go  through  every  step  in  establishing 
each  kind  of  shop — ch<K)sing  locathm,  selecting  the 
merchandise,  learning  about  window  displavs, 
counters,  fixtures,  lighting.  They  must  make  tiu 
store  pay  for  itself,  which  means  jiaying  insur 
anoe,  the  light  bill,  and  $45  rent  a  week  (the 
rent  monev  and  any  profit  go  to  needy  students). 

From  the  start  of  the  course,  the  school  has  been 
unable  to  take  care  of  all  who  wislied  to  enter  it; 
ainl  the  demand  fi)r  graduates  exceeds  the  supply. 

•  M.\ny  sri.i  -.M.\i>t.  MKN  are  working  their 
sons'  wav  tlirougit  college. 

•  .\I.\Nv  ntopi.i.  are  seeking  a  soft  job  be¬ 
cause  they  expect  to  he  down  on  it  later. 

■ — (ieorge  C.  Ehhett  in  "This  Weei{’ 
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Cessante  ^atione  LegiSj  Cessaf  Ipsa  Lex 

"The  reason  of  the  law  ceasing,  the  law  itself  ceases” 

CUDDIE  E.  DAVIDSON 
The  Packard  School,  New  York  City 


Recently  in  a  newspaper  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  article  about  the  tremen- 
“  dous  task  of  codification  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  ordinances  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Because  of  their  obsolescence,  many  of  the 
ordinances  now  border  on  the  ridiculous, 
having  no  application  in  the  modern  scheme 
of  things,  and  of  course  serving  no  purpose 
whatsoever.  This  reclassifying  and  grouping 
of  the  laws  of  New  York  will  result  in  the 
elimination  of  rules  that  governed  the  con¬ 
duct  of  society  in  bygone  days. 

It  is  possible  that  special  legislation  will 
be  needed  fully  to  repeal  and  dispose  of  these 
useless  laws,  but  the  incident  brought  to 
mind  the  rule  of  law  that  provides,  in  effect, 
that,  when  the  underlying  reason  for  a  law 
no  longer  exists,  the  law  itself,  even  in  the 
absence  of  express  statutory  repeal,  ceases  to 
be  the  law. 

When  the  law  places  on  an  individual  the 
burden  of  particular  duties,  it  at  the  same 
time  clothes  him  with  the  means  of  perform¬ 
ing  those  duties,  and  will  protect  him  in  per¬ 
forming  them.  Under  the  doctrine  of  the 
maxim  here  considered,  however,  the  powers 
so  granted  and  the  protection  so  afforded 
are  immediately  withdrawn  when  such  a  per¬ 
son  is  no  longer  so  engaged. 

Foreign  ambassadors  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  are,  by  the  laws  of  most  na¬ 
tions,  exempt  from  civil  process  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  they  are  serving,  but  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Also,  members 
of  Congress  and  of  the  various  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  during  the  sessions  of  these  bodies  and 
while  these  officials  are  engaged  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties,  are  protected  from 
civil  process,  and,  except  for  possibly  treason 
or  murder,  are  even  free  from  arrest.  Within 


certain  limits,  the  same  rule  applies  likewise 
to  judicial  officers  and  lawyers  during  the 
trial  of  a  case. 

These  exemptions  are  doubtless  supported 
by  the  broad  principle  that  for  every  obliga¬ 
tion  created  and  imposed  by  law  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  right.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  society  in  general  that  public  servants  be 
given  the  utmost  freedom  and  remain  un¬ 
hampered  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  The  exemptions  and  privileges  so 
granted,  however,  must,  of  course,  cease 
when  the  reason  therefor  ceases. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  maxim  is 
applicable  also  to  things  as  well  as  to  per¬ 
sons.  Under  “things”  may  be  considered 
property,  and  there  are  rights  and  duties  in¬ 
cident  to  all  property.  To  illustrate:  All  lands 
in  England  (to  whom  we  are  obligated  for 
many  of  our  basic  laws)  under  the  feudal 
system  were  at  one  time  held  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  performance  by  the  tenant,  or  feoffee, 
those  conditions  of  service  attached  to  the 
land  and  followed  it  upon  each  successive 
change  or  transfer  of  the  land  to  another 
feoffee.  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
preceding  tenant  ceased,  however,  with  the 
passing  of  the  right  of  use  of  the  land  to 
another. 

All  property  has,  of  necessity,  an  owner. 
Upon  this  owner  devolve  the  rights  and 
duties  incident  to  the  property,  according  to 
the  particular  nature  and  use  of  the  “thing.” 
For  the  due  exercise  of  these  rights,  and 
the  performance  of  such  duties,  the  proprietor 
is  by  law  given  the  necessary  protection  to 
perform  those  duties  for  which  he  is  held 
accountable;  but  the  burden  and  the  right 
are  removed  coincident  with  the  transfer 
of  proprietorship  in  such  property — “the  rea¬ 
son  ceasing,  the  rule  ceases.” 
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Dorothy  M.  Schlichter 


Waneta  Deforest 
Ohmen 


Ceil  LeClair 


Gregg  Te  acher 
Announcement 


Ralph  E.  Cooper 


Pictured  here  are  the  winners  of 
hand  Teachers’  Medal  Test,,whi 
475  is  a  complete  list  of  those  v 
If  you  are  not  among  them,  try  t 


ANOTHER  Medal  Test  has  been  suc- 
cessfully  concluded  with  18  teachers 
meriting  the  Gold  Medal,  22  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal,  and  110  the  Certificate  of  Pro¬ 
ficiency  with  seal. 


Words  arc  inadequate  to  express  my  “thank  you” 
and  admiration  for  the  gem  received  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  I  really  and  truly  possess 
the  much-coveted  Gold  O.G.A.  Medal!  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  my  heart  skipped  a  beat  when  I  saw  it. 
“Beautiful!”  is  everybody’s  exclamation.  The  pupils 
are  taking  turns  wearing  it,  and  when  questioned 
about  it  proudly  answer:  “Sister  won  it  in  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Medal  Test.”  This  recognition  of  improved 
writing  style  docs  increase  confidence  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  the  class.  If  you  remember,  I  learned  Gregg 
Shorthand  during  a  private  three-weeks  course  three 
years  ago.  By  dint  of  daily  practice — 1  had  to  prac¬ 
tice  every  new  word  to  make  sure  I  knew  what  1 
was  doing — and  your  numerous  “tempting  carrots,” 
always  ready  to  encourage  beginners  (both  teachers 
and  pupils),  my  ambition  was  whetted  to  strive  for 
the  Gold  Medal.  Thank  you  for  your  wonderful 
encouragement. 


Thus  wrote  Sister  Mary  Mediatrix,  of 
Villa  Anna,  Lachine,  Quebec,  Canada,  upon 
receipt  of  the  Gold  Medal  she  won  in  a 
previous  Teachers’  Medal  Test. 


Miss  Mabel  Kurth,  of  i 
nois)  Community  High  Sc 
follows: 


I  can  certainly  sec  that  work 
a  Medal  is  worth  the  time  and 
practice.  My  students  were  aln 
and  even  now  they  are  anxit 
O.G.A.  Contest  to  open. 


The  teachers  who  rece 
awarded  for  a  professional : 
style  have  the  advantage  of 
a  doubt  that  they  arc  wril 
shorthand  style.  Their  stu< 
their  writing  and  improve  i 
rapidly.  Students  admire 
teacher  who  uses  the  blac 
and  confidently. 

There  is  no  reason  why  i 
feel  apprehensive  about  v 
students.  Let  him  practic 
and  improve  his  style  tl 
kind  of  consistent  effort 
expected  to  employ  in  thei 

The  teacher  who  is  m 
fessional  style  cannot  be  s 
fied  fully  for  the  whob  te 


s’  Medal  Test 
of  Winners 


Ruth  E.  Sinclair 


Elizabeth  C,  Harnack  Sr.  Gerard-du-Redf.mpteur 


Princess  Heins 


of  the  Downs  (Illi- 
1  School,  wrote  us  as 

vorking  for  and  earning 
and  effort  spent  in  the 
almost  as  pleased  as  I, 
inxious  for  the  Annual 

received  the  medals 
lal  shorthand  writing 
e  of  knowing  beyond 
writing  a  satisfactory 
students  will  emulate 
ivc  in  shorthand  more 
nire  and  respect  the 
blackboard  effectively 

hy  any  teacher  should 
It  writing  before  the 
ictice  the  Medal  Test 
c  through  the  same 
ort  that  students  are 
their  shorthand  study. 
5  not  writing  a  pro- 
3c  said  to  have  quali- 
i*  teaching  job.  That 


this  is  generally  conceded  to  be  true  is  shown 
by  the  increasing  number  of  normal  schools 
and  colleges  that  have  teacher  training 
courses,  including  shorthand  style  studies  in 
the  shorthand  curriculum. 

If  your  writing  in  the  Medal  Test  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard,  your  notes  will  be 
returned  with  criticisms  and  suggestions 
which,  if  studied,  will  quickly  enable  you  to 
overcome  faults  of  style.  Study  the  sugges¬ 
tions  thoughtfully  and  practice  persistently 
to  overcome  the  faults;  then  try  again  for 
the  award.  There  is  no  fee  whatsoever 
charged  in  connection  with  the  Medal  Test. 
The  attractive  Medal  Awards  are  incentives 
offered  to  you  to  perfect  your  writing  style 
— an  important  factor  in  good  teaching. 

Prepare  with  Care 

We  urge  once  again  that  teachers  pay 
more  attention  to  the  preparation  of  their 
tests.  “I  have  rushed  this  copy  off  to  you, 
although  I  have  not  had  time  to  practice  the 
test,”  teachers  sometimes  write.  Well,  the 
chances  are  that  the  “rush”  copy  does  not 
qualify.  It  does  not  reflect  the  writer’s  best 


Dean  Oliver 


)f  gold  medals  in  the  Short- 
^hich  just  closed.  On  page 
t  who  qualified  for  awards, 
y  the  new  test  on  page  474. 


Harry  A.  Smith 


Elizabeth  E.  Dwyer 


effort — and  it  docs  not  show  us  wherein  the 
writing  is  faulty  due  to  improper  conception 
of  correct  style  on  the  part  of  the  w’riter. 

Prepare  the  Medal  Test,  then,  in  your 
best  writing  style,  and  submit  the  specimen 
that,  in  your  opinion,  reflects  the  best  style 
you  can  write.  Where  this  is  done,  we  can 
be  of  real  service  to  you  in  our  criticisms 
and  suggestions. 

Teachers  might  even  write  us  a  letter 
specifically  criticizing  their  own  style.  This 
will  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the 
faults  of  writing  are  due  to  misconception 
or  merely  to  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

Of  course,  where  the  blackboard  is  used, 
an  incorrect  outline  may  be  erased  and  re¬ 
written.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
using  the  board.  Even  though  a  writer 
may  know  how  an  outline  should  be  made 
and  can  write  it  correctly,  most  of  the  time 
he  may,  through  faulty  mental  control  or 
muscular  action,  not  do  so  on  a  special 
piece  of  work.  On  a  pen-written  specimen, 
if  one  of  these  “accidents”  occurs,  the  teacher 
should  rewrite  a  correct  outline  either  in  the 
margin  of  the  specimen  or  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper  to  accompany  the  Medal 
Test.  The  examiners  will  then  give  these 
outlines  consideration.  There  should  not  be 


more  than  one  such  outline.  Tf  more  than 
one  occurs,  it  indicates  that  the  test  has  not 
been  practiced  sufficiently  for  the  writer  to 
achieve  control. 

Many  of  the  tests  that  come  to  us  denote 
hasty  preparation — frequently  outlines  are 
scratched  out  and  rewritten,  presenting  an 
untidy  appearance.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
the  copy  over  often  enough  so  that  you  can 
write  it  fairly  accurately.  Let  your  copy  re¬ 
flect  the  same  careful  preparation  that  you 
expect  to  see  in  your  students’  work. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  teachers 
who  wish  to  have  more  than  one  or  two 
opportunities  a  year  to  try  for  the  Medal, 
we  have  decided  to  run  the  Medal  Test 
regularly  in  the  Business  Education  World, 
just  as  the  O.G.A.  Test  is  run  in  the  Gregg 
Writer,  but  with  this  difference:  Instead  of 
providing  a  new  test  every  month,  a  new 
test  will  be  provided  every  other  month. 
You  will  find  the  new  Medal  Test  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  and  you  should  practice  it 
until  March  31.  Another  test  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  April  number.  The  results  of 
the  February  test  will  be  given  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  issue. 

Resolve  to  qualify  for  your  medal  before 
the  close  of  this  school  year! 


New  Teachers’  Medal  Test  Copy 

(Good  Until  March  31.  1938) 

The  Spirit  That  Ennobles  the  Worker 

It  is  not  the  work  itself  but  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  accepted 
and  performed  that  ennobles  the  worker.  I  do  not  believe  that  man  was 
put  on  this  earth  for  no  better  purpose  than  ceaselessly  to  push  a  piece  of 
wire  through  a  little  hole  or  endlessly  repeat  the  same  simple,  uniform 
operation.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  man  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
relieved  from  work  partaking  of  the  character  of  drudgery,  but  that  such 
work  as  is  necessary  should  be  performed  uncomplainingly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously.  The  principal  element  which  gives  labor  its  dignity  and  ennobling 
quality  is  its  voluntary  character.  The  greater  the  initiative  and  the  more 
complete  the  independence  of  the  worker,  the  greater  the  pleasure  in 
his  work. — Shining  Lines 
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Complete  List  of  Award  Winners  in  the  Gregg 

Teachers’  Medal  Test 


Gold  Medalists 

Kreil  Bcikman.  Siouth  High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

B.  K.  Cooper,  High  School,  Wewoka,  Oklahoma. 

KU7Jil>e(li  K.  Dwyer,  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Kiiziiheth  ('.  llama  k,  Edwin  Denby  High  School.  Dctro  t 
Mrs.  Josephine  T.  Harrison,  Phineas  Banning  High  School, 
Wilmington.  Californ'a. 

Princess  Heins,  Richmond -Burton  Community  High  School, 
Riclimond.  Illinois. 

Ceil  !.!«  Clair,  H  gh  Sihool.  Havre,  Montana. 

Wsncta  DcForist  Ohmen,  Riverside  Evening  School,  Riverside 
California. 

Dean  Oliver,  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  New  Y^ork,  N.  Y'. 

J.  M.  Perry,  Jr.,  Perry  School  of  Business.  Waterbiiry. 
Conneefeut. 

Klorence  Rapp.  Monroe  High  School.  Rochester,  New  York. 
(No  photograph  avai'ah'.e.) 

Dorotliy  M.  Sclilichter,  Jackson  Business  I'nlverslty.  Jackson. 
Michigan. 

.\gatlia  McLarry  Shaw,  Amarillo  Junior  Co'lege,  .\marlllo. 
Texas. 

Ruth  E.  Sinclair,  New  Salem  .Ycademy,  New  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Harry  A.  Smith,  H'gh  School.  Palmyra,  Pennsylvania. 

.\rlie  Sutherland,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College.  Wayne. 
Nebraska. 

Sister  Gerard-du-RWempteur,  .\.S.Y'.,  St.  Mary’s  .\rademy. 
liaileybury,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Sister  Winifred,  S.  H.,  St.  James  School.  Salem.  Massa- 
chu-etts.  (No  iiholograpli  available. I 

Silver  Medalists 

Esther  .\rndt.  Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. 

E.  E’va  Bender,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut.  New  Britain, 
Connect  l(Ut. 

Helen  C.  Brooks.  Estevan  Bus' ness  College.  Estevan,  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  Canada. 

Pegg.v  Boetger,  Wayne  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne. 
Nebraska. 

Marie  Buys.  The  Hine  Night  High  School.  Washington.  D.  C. 
.41va  Cunningham.  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut.  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 

Helen  Dukes,  O.  S.  A-  S.  O.  Home,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Cathleen  Henkel,  Beaverliead  County  High  School,  D'llon. 
Montana. 

Edith  A.  Johnson.  Central  High  School.  Lansing.  Michigan. 
Margaret  Johnson,  Sullins  College,  Bristol,  Virginia. 

Theda  Mueller.  Wayne  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne,  Neliraska. 
Florence  C.  Pletsclier.  Tlie  Modern  School  for  Secretarial  & 
Business  Training,  Inc.,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y’. 

Georgia  M.  Scott.  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Ida  Solomon,  Modern  School  for  Secretarial  &  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Esther  H.  Y’anderlas,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Chadron, 
Nebraska. 

Clara  Vanderslice.  Warren  County  High  Scitool,  Front  Royal, 
Virginia. 

Edra  Van  Every,  Moser  Business  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sister  M.  Anton'ta,  St.  Augustine  High  School,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Sister  Mary  Herman.  .S.S.X.D.,  Messmer  High  School,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

Sister  Mary  Ignatius,  Saint  James  High  School,  Haverhill. 
Massachusetts. 

Sister  Marie -Perpetue.  S.S..\..  Sa'nt  Angela’s  Convent,  Mon¬ 
treal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Sister  St.  Rita,  Academy  of  the  Holy  .Vngels,  Minneai>olis, 
-Minnesota. 

Gold  Seal  Certificates 

Ruby  A.  Agnew,  Milton  I'nion  High  School,  .Milton  Junction, 
Wisconsin. 

Mildred  C.  Bee,  Katliarine  Gil>bs  Scliool,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Gertrude  M.  Belyea,  High  School.  Agawam.  Massachusetts. 
Hilda  P.  Blackwell,  Weyburn  School  of  Commerce.  Weyburn, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Russell  L.  Bloom,  Lincoln  High  School,  Ferndale.  Michigan. 
Edith  Bradley,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Lydia  M.  Chapman,  Weaver  High  School.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Louise  Halsted  Cronk.  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Luella  A.  DeKalli,  Iowa  .Success  Busine.ss  College,  Ottumwa. 
Iowa. 


Beatrice  M.  Ferris,  San  Bernardino  Evening  High  School, 
San  Bernardino,  California. 

Leonard  K.  Gass,  Success  Business  College,  Regina,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Canada. 

Frances  Geske,  Twin  City  Business  School,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

i.,aila  M.  P.  Kllchenstein,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City. 
Pennsylvania. 

Helen  G.  Knarr,  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  Boston.  Massachu.setts. 
Rosemary  Lynch.  High  School.  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

Jean  Marsh,  High  School.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

Clara  L.  Mclntlre,  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mona  Melvin,  High  School,  Stapleton,  Nebraska. 

Phebs  E.  Myers,  Illinois  Commercial  College,  Champaign,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Q- 

Dorathea  M.  Nagel,  High  nehool,  Nortliampton,  Massachusetts. 
Marguerite  Nunnenkamp,  High  School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
.Tames  R.  Power.  Manual  Arts  Evening  High  S<  hoot,  Ig>s 
Angeles,  California. 

.Mrs.  Edith  Rotvinson,  South  Broward  High  School,  Dania, 
Florida. 

.1.  Bryce  Sard’ga,  Williamsport  Y'ocational  School,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

.Mary  Seaton,  High  School,  Reynolds,  Illinois. 

Earl  Smith,  High  School,  Y'ale,  South  Dakota. 

Carol  Marie  Steward,  Oklahoma  Baptist  Untvers'ty,  Sliawnec, 
Oklahoma. 

Harry  A.  Strait,  Central  High  School,  Lansing.  Michigan. 

Marian  Sweeney,  Philip,  South  Dakota. 

James  M.  Thompson,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Charleston,  Illinois. 

Gertrude  H.  Wezeman,  .1.  Sterling  Morton  High  School.  Cicero. 
Illinois. 

LaY'ore  Y’enter,  Wayne  Slate  Teachers  College,  W’ayne.  Nebraska. 
Sister  Marie  Augustine,  St.  Anthony's  Commercial  High  S<'hool, 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Benedict  J.,  St.  Jolin  Scliool,  Concord.  New 
Hampshire. 

Sister  Mary  Bernard.  R.S.M. .  St.  Catherine’s  .Veademy,  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  Central  America. 

Sister  M.  Carmella,  St.  Peter’s  Commercial  High  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Sister  M.  Ethelreda,  St.  David  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
■Sister  Ylarie  de  Lourdes,  St.  Joseph  Academy.  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Sister  Margaret  Marie,  Holy  Rosary  Commercial  School.  St. 

Stephen,  New  Brunswick.  Canada. 

Sister  Mary  Noel  J.,  St.  John  High  School.  Concord,  New 
Hampshire. 

Red  Seal  Certificates 

Marika  S.  Abbey,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mary  A.  Almcter,  Teihnical  High  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
I^oren  Breeden,  High  Sihool,  Bicknell,  Indiana. 

Mary  Eusatania.  Williams  Memorial  Institute,  New  London, 
Connecticut. 

Vastle  Fowler,  Benson  School  of  Commerce,  Clovis,  New 
Mexico. 

Hilda  Hiatt.  High  Si-hool,  Anita.  Iowa. 

Mary  Owen  Houser,  LIbbey  High  School.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Helen  Ruth  Kruger.  The  Modem  School  for  Secretarial  & 
Business  Training.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Uirimcr  1.  Langluw.  Knapp’s  Modern  Business  College, 
Tacoma.  YVashington. 

Helen  I.aiuderdale,  High  School,  Valdera,  Wisconsin. 

•Mrs.  C.  H.  Miilkey,  Marlow  Consolidated  High  School,  Marlow, 
Georgia. 

hkina  Rink,  Wayne  State  Teaihers  College,  YVayne,  Nebraska. 
Faith  Scliolz,  Wayne  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne.  Nebraska. 
Homer  Smith,  High  School,  Pendleton.  Indiana. 

Sofrona  L.  Smith,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Rosemary  Walsh.  Teachers  College  of  Conner-tlcut,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Jessie  Wyant,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Long  Beach,  California. 
Brother  Ernest,  Laval  College.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Quebec, 
Canada. 

Sister  Rose  Agnes,  St.  Agatha’s  High  School.  Meadville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Sister  Paul-du-Sacre-Coeur.  Brochu  Academy,  Southbridge. 
Massachusetts. 

Sister  M.  Eugene  de  Jesus,  S.S.A.,  Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marl 
l)oro.  Massachusetts. 

Sister  M.  I>aura,  OP.,  .Marywood  Academy.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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SUter  John  M»rle.  O  T.,  SI.  Joseph  Seliool,  Muskecon. 
Michigan. 

Sister  Rose-Marie.  Brorhu  Academy,  SoulhhrldRe.  Massailiu- 
actts. 

Blue  Seal  Certificates 

Erma  Anderson.  Ulch  School.  Fosston,  Minnesota. 

Tw'lla  Bergt.  Wayne  State  Teachers  CoIleKe,  Wayne.  Nebraska. 
Marlon  A.  Case.  Weaver  High  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
BItha  CralK,  Katharine  Glhbs  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Audrey  V.  Hempsey.  HlRh  School,  Sterling,  Colorado. 

Verna  Rowe  Evans,  Katharine  Gibbs  School.  New  York.  N.  Y 
Doris  C.  Fandier,  The  Perry  School  of  Business.  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Gellein.  High  School.  Fox.  Oklahoma. 

Irene  Hagan,  Katharine  Gibbs  Scbcwl,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Maxine  Havens,  Maher's  Business  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mary  A.  Huaglind,  Pershing  County  High  S>hool,  Lovelock, 
Nerada. 

Laura  M.  Hoefer,  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Margaret  M.  Kamlager,  Po'o  Community  High  School,  Polo, 
Illinois. 

Frances  Kane,  Katharine  Gibbs  Schcxrl.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marie  J.  KochU.  High  School.  Stevensvllle,  Montana. 

Dorotliy  8.  Kovarsky.  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 

Bertha  V.  Kusik,  Wimmer,  Saskatchewan.  Canada. 

Mary  Lamphler,  High  S  hoot.  Trenton,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Mickin,  Monroe  Business  I’nlverslty,  Monroe. 

Michigan.  ^ 

Lydia  8.  Mathewson.  H'.gh  School.  Woodmere.  New  York. 
Gertrude  Odom.  Cortez  W.  Peters  Business  School,  Baltimore. 
Maryland. 

May  Belle  L.  Price.  High  Scliool,  Enderlln.  North  Dakota. 

Sadie  Hall  Pyke,  Interstate  Business  College,  Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon. 

Viola  M.  Rose.  140  East  52d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

M.  Shulman.  The  Mod>rn  Scliool  for  Secretarial  &  Business 
Training.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Helen  E.  Sjodin.  Spooner  High  School,  Spooner.  Wisconsin. 

Nina  M.  Slaughter.  Senior  High  Sdiool,  Kau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 
Elizabeth  Swisher.  High  School.  Cheshire.  Ohio. 

Winifred  A.  Thomas,  Katharine  Gibbs  School.  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mildred  E.  Thompson,  High  Schcxil,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire. 
Steiihen  J.  Turille.  College  View  High  School,  Llnco  n,  Ncb.as- 
ka. 

Vivian  E.  Turk,  I'nion  High  Schcwl.  Vancouver.  Washington. 
Edrle  Turner.  High  School.  Beizoni,  Mississipid. 

DorcMliy  Helene  Veon,  Tekamah  Public  Schools,  Tekamah, 
Nebraska. 

J.  Dorothy  Ward.  Hamilton  High  School,  South  Hamilton, 
Massachusetts. 

Phoelie  Watt.  High  School.  Blaine,  Washington. 

Mary  A.  Weart,  Shire  Business  Schcxtl,  Asbury  Park.  New 
Jersey. 

Lillian  Alice  Wliite,  Crane  Evening  High  School.  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Winifred  Wlchman.  Lodi  Academy,  Lodi,  California. 

E.  Williams,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain, 
Ccmnccticut. 

Edna  B.  Winter,  High  School,  Marquette.  Iowa. 

Mary  M.  Womack,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  Sihool,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Sister  Mary  Bernard,  Alpha  Commercial  School.  Kingston, 
British  West  Indies. 

Sister  Clare  Gertrude.  St.  Joseph's  Academy.  MeSherrys- 
town.  Pennsylvania. 

Motlier  Joseph  Maty.  Convent  High  School,  Basseterre,  St. 
Kitts,  Britisli  West  Indies. 

Sister  Mary  Rita.  O.  P.,  Immaculata  Academy,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Sister  M.  Winifred.  R.  8.  M.,  Mercy  High  School,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

O.  G.  A.  Certificates 

Bette  Atkins.  Wayne  State  Teadiers  College.  Wayne.  Nebraska. 
Alberta  Balmer,  Kentucky  Female  Ori>han  School,  Midway, 
Kentucky. 

Bertha  Lanelle  Cagle.  Draughon’s  Business  College,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Bernice  Caldwell,  High  School,  Stamford,  Texas. 

Lucila  Cavaneau,  Wayne  State  Teat  hers  College,  Wayne,  Nebra- 
*  ska. 

Iona  Cox,  A'pha  Commercial  School,  Kingston.  British  West 
Indies. 

Lydia  L.  Dayton.  Middletown.  New  York. 

Luclle  M.  Emrich,  Minnesota  School  of  Business,  Mlnneaiwlis. 
Minnesota. 


Gertrude  French,  High  School,  Santa  Paula.  California. 

Mary  Alice  Johnson,  High  Sctiool,  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio. 

Kol)ert  E.  Lasher,  Senior  High  School,  Port  Chester.  New 
York. 

Lillian  A.  Larsen,  Wayne  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne. 
Nebraska. 

Frankie  Prather,  Protection  Consolidated  Schools.  Protection 
Kansas. 

Minnie  Pybus,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain 
Connecticut. 

Carole  M.  Stewart,  Gregg  School  of  Business,  Shanghai,  China. 
Virginia  Stroti.  Wayne  State  Teachers  College.  Wayne,  Nebras¬ 
ka. 

Virginia  Wright,  High  School,  Cainsvllle,  Missouri. 

Anna  Yeates,  High  School,  Columbia,  Mississippi. 

Sister  Mary  Germane  Barron.  R.S.M.,  College  Mlserlcordia. 
Dallas,  Pennsylvania. 

Sister  Mary  Rosebia,  C.8.C.,  St.  Angela’s  Academy,  Morris, 
Illinois. 

Sister  M.  Victoria,  O.8.B.,  College  of  St.  Scholastlca,  Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

A  Correction 

IN  reporting  Mr.  E.  E.  Hatfield’s  new  ap¬ 
pointment,  in  the  January  BEW,  we  erred 
in  omitting  the  information  that  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  new  program  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  it  arc 
both  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  at  Nor¬ 
man,  He  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  since  Sep¬ 
tember. 

A  program  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S. 
and  M.S.  is  being  introduced  this  spring  at 
the  University.  I)egrces  are  offered  in  the 
College  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the 
College  of  Business  Administration.  Skill  sub¬ 
jects  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Mr.  Hatfield  is  helping  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  phase  of  the  work. 

With  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College’s  program 
already  functioning,  and  the  University’s  pro¬ 
gram  opening  with  the  current  spring  semes¬ 
ter,  Oklahoma  can  point  with  pride  at  the 
w'ork  of  its  state  educational  institutions  in 
commercial  education. 


Mabel  s.  Hastings,  a  teacher  in  the 

Boston  school  system  for  thirty  years,  and 
since  1924  head  of  the  secretarial  department 
of  the  Girls’  High  School  in  that  city,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  December  20,  following  a  heart  attack. 
The  Boston  Commercial  Council  passed  a 
commemorative  resolution,  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpts  were  taken: 

Mabel  Serena  Hastings  was  born  on  May  5, 
1870,  in  Antrim,  New  Hampshire.  She  received 
her  education  at  Northfield  Seminary  and  at  Welles¬ 
ley  College,  and  had  taught  in  Kendall  College, 
Muskogee,  Indian  Territory. 

As  a  teacher.  Miss  Hastings  was  alert,  active,  and 
enthusiastic,  with  an  inborn  talent  for  teaching. 
As  a  supervisor,  she  was  fair  and  considerate,  but 
uncompromising  with  inefficiency  and  with  apathy. 
As  a  leader,  she  was  kind,  earnest,  and  encouraging. 

This  gentle,  gracious,  kindly,  and  efficient  teacher 
assuredly  did  much  to  mold  the  future  happiness  of 
her  pupils.  Her  simplicity  was  an  inspiration. 
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Economic  Geography  Series — Topic  No.  6 


Great  Lakes  —  St.  Lawrence 


LOUISE  W.  MEARS 


W  ater  way 


Kditor's  Note — Miss  Mcars  finds  students  lacking 
a  unified  concept  of  this  important  waterway. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  in  previous  schtK)l  work  has  been 
associated  with  the  relation  of  this  waterway  to  a 
state  or  to  a  group  of  states. 

To  aid  students  to  appreciate  the  economic  value 
of  the  Great  Lakes — St.  Lawrence  Waterway  as  a 
unit,  from  Duluth  and  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Miss  Mcars  has  prepared  a  series  of  thirty 
exercises  to  be  answered  from  map  study  and  from 
reference  reading.  Following  the  questions  in  this 
article,  the  answers  and  a  selective  reference  list 
provide  ample  information  for  the  use  of  the  plan. 
The  reader  is  requested  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the 
Great  Lakes — St.  Lawrence  Waterway  by  attempting 
to  answer  the  thirty  questions  before  referring  to 
the  answers. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  teachers  of  economic  geog¬ 
raphy  will  use  this  list  of  questions  in  their  classes. 
The  questions  may  be  mimeographed  on  sheets  with 
sufficient  space  for  writing  the  answers.  Sjiecial  re¬ 
ports  may  be  prepared  by  individual  students  or 
groups  of  students  by  using  the  library  resources 
listed  as  references. — Douglas  C.  Ridgley. 


Questions 

1.  Why  are  the  Great  I.akes  sometimes  called 
“inland  seas”? 

2.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  tonnage  passing 
through  the  “Sck)"  Canal  in  a  month  is  greater  than 
that  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  a  month? 

3.  Which  two  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  the  great¬ 
est  numbers  of  harbors? 

4.  Which  lakes  are  the  upper  lakes  in  the  Great 
Lakes  system? 

5.  Between  which  two  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
there  an  unnavigable  natural  waterway? 

6.  Which  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  the  last  to  be 
known  by  the  French?  Why? 

7.  What  route  did  Nicolet  travel  (the  first  white 
man  to  reach  Wisconsin  in  historic  times)  from  Mon¬ 
treal  to  Green  Bay? 

8.  What  cities  arc  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

9.  Which  city  is  more  favorably  located  commer¬ 
cially — Montreal  or  Quebec?  Why? 

10.  Which  pairs  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other  by  a  canal? 

11.  What  canals  in  Canada  connect  with  the 
(Jreat  Lakes  system? 


12.  What  canals  in  the  United  States  connect  with 
the  Great  Lakes  system? 

13.  Is  the  Great  Lakes — St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
fortified  ? 

14.  Arc  all  the  Great  Lakes  large  enough  for 
(Kean-going  vessels? 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “deep  draught”  water 
route  ? 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  “Middle  West” 
of  the  United  States? 

17.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “breaking  bulk”? 

18.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “dry  dcKk”? 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “port  facilities”? 

20.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “harbor  pilot”? 

21.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “tug  boat”?  “lighter”? 
“ocean  liner”? 

22.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “open  and  closed  navi¬ 
gation  season”  of  the  Great  Lakes? 

23.  What  two  important  Canadian  lakeports  on 
Lake  Superior  ship  much  grain? 

24.  From  what  Lake  SujKrior  port  is  copper 
shipjK'd  ? 

25.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  transporta¬ 
tion  by  water  is  cheaper  than  by  rail? 

26.  Explain  why  it  is  that  the  “haul  of  the  wheat 
of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  to  tidewater 
costs  much  more  than  the  haul  to  Liverpool.” 

27.  Why  has  Minneapolis  recently  been  surpassed 
by  Buffalo  as  a  flour-milling  city? 

28.  If  the  waters  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  were 
deepened  to  admit  ocean-going  vessels,  about  how 
deep  would  the  waters  have  to  be? 

29.  Why  is  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  important? 

30.  LtKatc  the  following  lakeports: 


Fort  William — Port  Arthur  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Canada 
Houghton — Hancock  Toronto 


Detroit 

Windsor 

Escanaba 

Green  Bay 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Chicago — Gary 
Toledo 


Montreal 

Buffalo 

Grand  Haven 

Oswego 

Cleveland 

St.  Clair 

Eric 

Duluth — Superior 


Answers 

1.  The  Great  Lakes  have  both  the  importance 
and  the  proportions  of  some  seas.  They  arc  large 
enough  to  float  ships.  A  continuous  voyage  from 
Duluth  to  Montreal  takes  as  long  a  time  as  a  voyage 
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Irom  (Jiitbcc  t«>  LivtrjVKd.  On  a  j^IoIk-,  try  “Kx)i>ing” 
a  string  tlirougliout  tiic  length  ot  the  Great  Lakes. 
Stretch  this  same  amount  of  string  across  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  from  (iibraltar  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Try 
the  same  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  Great  Lakes  are 
called  the  greatest  chain  of  Iresh-water  lakes  in  the 
world. 

2.  Tonnage  refers  to  weight.  .Articles  of  great 
bulk  pass  through  the  “StKi,”  such  as  iron,  copper, 
wheat,  salt,  coal,  brick,  clay,  pulp,  granite,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  automobiles,  etc. 

3.  Michigan  and  Eric. 

4.  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron. 

5.  Between  Erie  and  Ontario  (Niagara  Falls). 

6.  I^kc  Erie.  Not  accessible  from  the  northeast 
because  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  hostile  Iroquois  Ind¬ 
ians  occupied  the  territory  south  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  cast  of  Lake  Erie. 

7.  Up  the  Ottawa  River  into  I^ke  Nipissing,  into 
(ieorgian  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron,  out  of  Lake 
Huron  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  into  Lake 
Michigan  and  south  into  Green  Bay. 

8.  Duluth  and  Sujierior.  .. 

9.  Montreal  is  more  favorably  located  commer¬ 
cially  than  Ouc'b<^c-  Montreal  is  at  the  head  of  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  ships  can  receive 
their  cargoes  from  the  hinterland,  by  water  and  by 
land.  It  is  near  a  rich  farming  area. 

10.  Michigan  and  Huron;  Huron  and  Erie. 

11.  Soo  Canal  of  Canada,  between  l^ke  Su|)erior 
and  St.  Mar\’s  River;  Welland  Canal,  between  Eric 
and  Ontario;  Rideau  C^nal,  between  the  Ottawa 
River  anti  Lake  Ontario;  Soulangcs  Canal,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal. 

12.  Soo  Canal  of  the  United  States,  between  Lake 
Superior  and  St.  Mary’s  River;  New  York  Barge 
(^nal,  between  Lake  FTie  and  the  Hudson  River; 
Champlain  Canal,  between  the  Hudson  River  and 
Lake  Champlain;  Oswego  Canal,  between  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  River  and  Lake  Ontario;  Lake  Cayuga  anti  Lake 
Seneca  Canal;  Illinois  Drainage  Canal,  between  Lake 
Michigan  anti  the  Illinois  River;  Ptirtage  I^ke  Shiji 
C^nal,  across  Keweenaw  Peninsula  in  Lake  SuiK'ritir; 
Sturgeon  Bay  Canal,  between  CJrcen  Bay  and  Lake 
Michigan. 

13.  No. 

14.  Yes,  the  Great  Lakes  are  large  enough  for 
(Kcan-going  vessels. 

15.  “Draught,”  a  nautical  term,  is  “the  depth  of 


^  About  Dr.  Ridgley,  Series 
Editor:  Professor  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  education,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  Formerly  director  of 
geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France.  Head  of  the 
geography  department  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  "outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.” 


k  About  Louise  Mean:  Professor  of  Geography, 
Milwaukee  (Wisconsin)  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Degrees  from  Nebraska  State  Teachers 
College  and  University  of  Nebraska;  graduate 
study  at  Chicago,  Cornell,  Clark,  and  Min¬ 
nesota  Universities.  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
National  Council  of  Administrative  Women  in 
Education,  1930-1937.  Author  of  books  on 
Peru,  Wisconsin,  and  Hawaii;  monograph: 
"The  Sod  House.”  Delegate  to  World  Fed¬ 
eration  Educational  Association,  Toronto,  1927;, 
Oxford,  England,  1935.  Listed  in  "Who’s  Who 
in  America.”  Most  appropriate  hobby:  Travel. 


water  iKccbsary  to  Hoat  a  ship,  or  the  ilepth  a  ship 
sinks  in  water,  espeeially  hulen,”  according  to 
VV’ebstcr’s  Dictionary. 

16.  The  “Middle  West”  of  the  United  States  usu¬ 
ally  means  the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi  drain- 
.igc  basin.  It  has  an  historical  significance  as  well  as 
a  ph\sical  designation. 

17.  “Breaking  bulk”  is  dividing  the  cargo  of  a 
b<jai  and  transshipping  the  loads  to  other  boats  or 
railroad  or  canal  transjxrrtation. 

IS.  “Dry  dcK'k”  is  a  dock  “from  which  the  water 
may  be  shut  or  pum;ied  out,  so  as  to  leave  a  ship 
dry  for  inspection  or  repairs.”  Ships  arc  constructed 
u|ion  rlry  docks  before  they  arc  launched. 

l‘>.  "Port  facilities”  are  all  accommodations  for 
anchoring,  loading,  ami  unloatling  freight  from 
Ixiats,  etc. 

20.  The  “harbor  pilot”  is  the  seaman  who  is 
familiar  with  the  channels  of  the  harbor  and  con¬ 
ducts  the  incoming  and  departing  boats  across  the 
harbor.  His  small  boat  comes  to  meet  the  large- 
boat,  and  he  boards  the  large  boat.  This  method 
of  navigation  is  especially  necessary  in  such  harbors 
as  New  York. 

21.  \  “tug  boat”  is  a  steam  vessel  used  to  draw 
nr  tow  ships. 

“Lighters”  are  useel  to  convey  ginxls  and  passen¬ 
gers  from  ships  where  the  larger  vessels  arc  unable  to 
dock  sufhciently  near  to  the  landing  place.  Many 
harbors  are  not  deep  enough  to  admit  large  ships 
along  side  the  docks. 

An  “ocean  liner”  is  a  ship  engaged  in  scheduled 
service  between  “relatively  fixed  points.”  It  differs 
in  these  respects  from  a  “tramp  steamer.” 

22.  The  length  of  the  “closed”  season  differs  some¬ 
what  on  the  different  Great  Lakes.  “Navigation 
ojx-ns  up  about  the  latter  part  of  April  and  closes  m 
December.”  (T.  Ireland,  “The  Great  Lakes — St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.”)  Boats  that  ply  the  Great  Lakes 
during  the  “closed”  season  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
Some  large  ferry  boats  cross  the  Great  Lakes  the 
year  round. 

23.  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William. 

24.  Copper  is  shipped  from  Houghton — Hancock. 

25.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  transporution  by 
water  is  cheaper  than  by  rail  are:  larger  cargoes  can 
be  shipped  with  less  power;  no  expense  is  involved 
in  keeping  the  roadway  in  repair;  larger  cargoes  can 
be  conveyed  at  one  time. 
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2().  lUtwccn  the  United  States  and  Liverjxxjl  there 
are  no  unloadings  and  transshipments  necessary. 
There  is  no  “breaking  of  bulk”  necessary,  as  there 
may  be  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  canals. 

27.  “It  is  cheaper  to  ship  the  wheat  (from  the 
Northwest)  through  Duluth  or  Superior  to  Buffalo 
and  to  have  it  milled  there.”  (T.  Ireland,  1934.) 

28.  About  27  feet,  for  all  utility  boats,  except 
war  ships. 

29.  The  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  is  a  narrow  waterway 
bctw'een  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  It  is  used 
in  summer  by  steamers  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  it  is  the  shortest  route.  The 
Strait  is  about  80  miles  long  and  10  to  15  miles 
wide.  In  winter  and  spring  it  is  choked  with  ice. 

30.  Consult  the  map  of  North  America,  and  sec¬ 
tions  maps  of  the  states.  All  these  lakcports  make 
use  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
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delphia. 


Waldron-Webb,  We  Explore  the  Great  Lakes,  1). 
Applcton-Century  Co. 

Whitbeck  and  Finch,  Economic  Geography,  pp.  213- 
217,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

University  of  Chicago 
Appoints  Dr.  H.  G.  Shields 

R.  H.  G.  SHIELDS  has  resigned  as 
director  of  the  School  of  Business  and 
Secretarial  Studies  and  the  Prince  School 

of  Store  Service  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  to 
accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  associate 
professor  of  business 
education  in  the 
School  of  Business 
at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Shields 
was  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago 
as  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Business. 

This  recent  apjxjintment  is  a  move  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  Chicago  toward  an 
enriched  program  in  the  field  of  business 

teacher  training.  Recently  it  has  been  re¬ 
organized  so  as  to  serve  better  the  needs 
of  business  teachers,  particularly  those  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  teaching. 

Dr.  Shields  received  his  doctorate  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  1934  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  contributions  on  social-business 
education  have  appeared  in  various  journals. 
He  has  published  a  study  of  junior  college 
business  education,  a  textbook  on  business- 
economic  problems,  and  various  articles. 
More  recently  he  engaged  in  a  survey  of 
business  education  in  connection  with  the 
Regents’  inquiry  into  the  cost  and  char¬ 
acter  of  education  in  New  York  State,  and 
also  surveyed  business  education  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

When  formerly  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dr.  Shields  organized  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  that  were  received  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  business  teach¬ 
ers.  The  University  of  Chicago  is  planning 
another  conference  in  1938,  the  details  of 
which  are  announced  on  page  430  of  this 
issue  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
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N.  A.  A.  C.  S.  Celebrates  Silver  Anniversary 


The  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools,  organized  in  De¬ 
cember,  1912,  celebrated  its  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Federation  convention,  December 
27,  28,  and  29. 

This  celebration  was  exceptional,  not  alone 
because  it  emphasized  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  continuous  progressive  activity  in  the 
field  of  commercial  education,  but  for  other 
significant  reasons. 

President  B.  F.  Williams,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  twenty-five  years  ago  led  the  move¬ 
ment  for  a  new  organization  of  private 
business  schools  that  should  be  continuously 
active  twelve  months  in  every  year.  He 
served  the  organization  as  president  from 
its  inception  until  the  close  of  1937.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Chicago  meeting  he  notified  the 
members  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection. 

Vice-President  J.  Frank  Fish,  of  Chicago, 
who  had  served  continuously  as  an  officer 
of  the  Association  for  twenty-four  years, 
resigned  during  the  year. 

At  the  banquet,  which  was  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  anniversary  celebration,  silver 
certificates  were  awarded  to  charter  members 
of  the  Association.  Then  came  the  happy 
surprise  of  the  evening,  the  conferring  by 
the  association  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  the  retiring  president,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Williams.  Members  and  friends 
came  simultaneously  to  their  feet  in  a  dem¬ 


onstration,  earnest,  sincere,  fitting,  and  ap-  i 
propriate. 

Bruce  Gates,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in  a  I 
glowing  tribute  presented  to  Mr.  Williams  , 
a  token  of  appreciation  from  the  members  j 
of  the  Association.  i 

Upon  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  gift,  j 
expressive  of  personal  regard,  was  sent  to  ; 
the  bedside  of  J.  Frank  Fish,  his  afflicted 
friend  and  co-worker.  j 

This  unusual  good-fellowship  banquet  ^ 
closed  with  many  personal  expressions  of  I 
high  regard  for  the  retiring  president,  and  j 
whole-hearted  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  incoming  president,  Dr.  E.  [ 
M.  Hull.  .  I 

The  election  of  the  Board  of  Governors  * 
of  the  association  resulted  as  follows: 

President:  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  president  of  Banks 
College,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary:  H.  E.  Porter,  vice-president  of 
Jamestown  Business  College,  Jamestown,  New  York,  i 

Treasurer:  E.  H.  Norman,  president  of  Baltimore  j 
Business  College,  Baltimore. 

Vice-President,  Eastern  Division:  Hiram  N.  Rasely,  ii 
executive  vice-president  and  manager  of  Burdett  | 
College,  Boston.  i 

Vice-President,  Southern  Division:  C.  W.  Ed-  I 
mondson,  president  of  Edmondson  School  of  Busi-  t 
ness,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Vice-President,  Central  Division:  W.  A.  Robbins,  ; 
president  of  Lincoln  School  of  Commerce,  Lincoln,  j 
Nebraska. 

Vice-President,  Western  Division:  Charles  F. 
Walker,  Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Port-  | 
land,  Oregon.  j 


to  begin  their  business  careers.  (Those  who 
have  another  year  to  go  may  apply  for  vaca¬ 
tion  employment  for  the  coming  summer.) 

The  placement  director  of  your  school 
has  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
company’s  personnel  manager.  . 

Dear  Sir: 

You  asked,  during  our  telephone  conversation  yesterday,  whether  we  might 
have  some  openings  for  your  graduates  when  school  ends  in  June.  In  this  letter 
I  fulfill  my  promise  to  tell  you  in  detail  what  jobs  we  expect  to  have  to  fill. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  in  writing  you  thus  frankly  I  make  myself 
the  target  of  a  great  volley  of  applications  from  persons  who  are  not  fitted,  by 
training  or  inclination,  for  the  jobs  they  may  ask  for.  Please  urge,  instruct,  and 
implore  your  students  not  to  bother  me  with  applications  for  jobs  they  cannot 
fill.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  can. 

No  one  will  be  hired  on  the  strength  of  an  application  letter  alone.  I  must  , 

interview  candidates  before  putting  them  on  the  pay  roll;  some  of  the  heads  of 
departments  may  wish  to  interview  prospective  employees,  too.  Without  an 
interview  the  young  people  can't  get  jobs;  without  convincing  application 
letters,  they  can't  get  an  appointment  for  the  interview. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  following  openings  will  have  to  be  filled  about  the 
time  your  school  term  closes.  There  may  ba  changes,  of  course.  The  salaries 
are  only  approximate,  and  are  subject  to  adjustments  up  or  down,  depending 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  person  hired  for  the  job. 

Please  tell  your  students  to  be  specific.  Applications  for  "just  any  kind  of 
job;  I'll  do  anything  to  get  a  start"  will  have  to  go  into  the  vertical  file — the  one 
our  janitor  empties  every  afternoon.  There  are  plenty  of  bright  youngsters  who 
do  know  what  kind  of  work  they  can  do  best,  and  who  can  write  well  enough 
to  convince  me  that  they  should  have  a  chance  to  prove  it. 

Hero's  another  thing:  Warn  them  not  to  apply  for  the  higher-paid  jobs  unless  • 

they  really  fit  the  specifications  given  here. 

Here  are  the  jobs  we  expect  to  have  to  fill. 

Factory — Unskilled  Labor 

Women  in  sorting  and  packing  rooms,  no  experience  or  training  required. 

Piece  work  or  hourly  basis.  40  cents  an  hour. 

Men  in  shipping  crew,  boiler  room,  general  heavy  work.  40-55  cents  an 
hour. 

Both  men  and  women  subject  to  lay-off  during  slack  season.  * 

Office  (Salaries  by  the  Week) 

Receptionist-switchboard  operator  (PBX):  attractive,  pleasant  personality, 
good  memory.  Some  typing.  $20. 
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The  Benson  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
your  city,  is  reorganizing  and  expanding. 
That  means  more  people  hired,  more  money- 
spent,  better  times  all  round.  The  news  is 
particularly  cheering  to  young  people  who 
will  finish  school  this  spring  and  are  eager 


Correspondents;  Credit  department,  $30;  must  have  some  training  in 
economics.  Sales  department,  $25.  Both  must  be  able  to  turn  out  letters  in 
volume,  not  depending  on  inspiration  or  "feeling  like  it."  We  prefer  men  or 
women  who  have  studied  business  correspondence. 

Stenographer:  Sales  department,  fast,  accurate,  dependable,  $20.  Advertis¬ 
ing  department,  $23.  Same  qualifications,  also  ability  and  interest  in  the  creation 
of  advertising  copy. 

Secretary:  College  graduate,  21-30  years  old,  must  have  poise  and  executive 
ability.  $30.  (Note:  I  doubt  whether  a  student  just  out  of  school  can  qualify 
for  this  job,  but  I  promised  to  list  all  the  openings.  Most  of  our  secretaries  work 
up  from  stenographic  positions,  but  our  reorganization  has  left  us  with  none 
capable  of  filling  this  position.) 

Bookkeeping-machine  operator:  accurate,  dependable.  $20. 

Bookkeeper;  assistant  to  chief  accountant  and  for  general  clerical  work.  $20. 

Billing  clerk — typist:  good  at  figures.  $18. 

Salesman:  experience  unnecessary,  to  work  on  a  "missionary  crew"  to  help 
wholesalers  who  sell  to  dealers.  This  man  can  grow  with  the  company.  If  he 
really  has  what  a  selling  job  requires,  after  a  few  years  of  hard  work  he  can  just 
about  write  his  own  pay  checks.  Beginners'  pay,  $75-$  100  a  month  and 
expenses.  (Note:  These  fellows  work  all  kinds  of  hours.  The  job,  not  the  clock, 
governs  their  activities.  Good  health,  good  disposition,  good  manners  indis¬ 
pensable.) 

Art  department:  talented  apprentice  to  learn  commercial  designing.  $15. 

Mailing-room  clerks:  two  boys  or  two  girls.  $15. 

General  Information 

Applicants  will  be  interviewed  several  weeks  in  advance  of  hiring. 

Pay  is  increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  employee's  value  to  the  company 
increases. 

We  are  proud  of  the  morale  and  loyalty  of  our  people.  One  of  the  important 
qualifications  in  all  cases  with  us  is  that  the  applicant  be  able  to  work  pleasantly 
with  others.  Personal  friction  makes  for  inefficiency — we  can't  afford  it. 

Incidentally,  our  peak  season  is  in  the  summer.  At  that  time,  we  may  be 
able  to  use  some  of  your  students  who  have  not  yet  graduated.  There  will  be 
temporary  work  in  the  office  during  vacations.  A  good  many  factory  jobs  will 
also  be  open. 

CJordially  yours, 

Ralph  Pearsall, 

rp;sj  Personnel  Manager 


Are  you  wondering  how  to  make  your 
letter  stand  out  among  those  that  will  flood 
Mr.  Pearsall’s  desk?  If  you  are  wondering, 
then  you  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
making  it  stand  out.  Put  snap  into  your 
letter  so  that  it  will  interest  him  for  itself. 


The  next  time  you  read  a  story  in  one  of  our 
popular  magazines,  note  that  the  writer  does 
not  write  only  because  he  has  a  story  to  tell 
— he  writes  because  he  has  readers  to  please. 
So  have  you — and  a  job  to  get!  Start  now 
on  the  letter  that  will  gain  you  an  interview. 


CTUDENT  reprints  of  this  problem  are  two  cents  each.  They  contain  much  helpful 
information  and  advice  about  the  writing  of  application  letters,  which  could  not  be 
included  here  because  of  limited  space.  See  page  iv  for  handy  order  blank. 
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Prepared  by  Milton  Briggs 


Tills  month  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  submits  the  BEW 
I  bookkeeping  project.  Mr.  Shilt  is  supervisor 
of  secondary  commercial  education  for  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  is  a  leader  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sound  business  education. 

Mr.  Shilt  is  a  booster  for  close  coordina¬ 
tion  between  the  classroom  and  business.  In 
telling  me  about  Tally-Ho  Inn,  the  subject 
of  the  February  bookkeeping  project,  he 
wrote:  “The  figures  I  have  used  are  based 
on  actual  ones  that  I  have  observed  in  look¬ 
ing  over  restaurant  records.” 

The  February  Project 

I  Assume  that  your  first  position  is  that 
I  of  cashier-bookkeeper  for  the  Tally-Ho  Inn, 
i  a  large  restaurant  owned  and  managed  by 
fames  Wayne.  Mr.  Wayne  realizes  that  a 
large  percentage  of  restaurants  fail  within 
I  one  year  from  the  time  they  open  primarily 
because  accurate  and  complete  bookkeeping 
1  records  are  not  kept.  In  order  that  he  may 
more  efficiently  manage  his  business,  Mr. 

I  Wayne  wishes  you  to  make  your  bookkeep- 
I  ing  records  very  complete,  continuing  to 
use  the  set  of  books  he  has  been  using. 

The  two  books  of  original  entry  now  be¬ 
ing  used  are  a  general  journal  and  a  cash 
book  similar  to  the  following  illustration. 


If  you  do  not  have  bookkeeping  paper 
with  similar  rulings,  you  may  use  plain 
paper  and  rule  suitable  columns  on  it. 

Since  most  of  the  food  purchases  are  for 
cash,  the  management  does  not  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  purchases  journal.  When  purchases 
are  made  on  credit  terms,  they  are  to  be 
entered  in  the  general  journal.  Use  regular 
journal  paper  for  this. 

Mr.  Wayne  gives  you  the  following  in¬ 
ventory  figures  for  February  T. 


Food  purchases  .  $2,550.50 

Kitchen  supplies  .  50.00 

Kitchen  equipment  .  2,500.00 

Dining-room  equipment  .  800.00 


These  figures  need  not  be  entered  in  your 
journals,  but  you  will  need  them  at  the  end 
of  the  month  when  you  prepare  a  statement 
of  profit  and  loss. 

Record  the  following  transactions  in  the 
two  books  of  original  entry — ^general  journal 
and  cash  book.  All  the  transactions  are  for 
cash  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  transac¬ 
tions  for  February  1  are  entered  for  you 
as  an  illustration. 

FEB. 

1  Cash  balance,  $635.50;  food  sales,  $185.50; 

laundering  of  table  linen,  $7.21;  food  pur¬ 
chases,  $35.18. 

2  Food  sales,  $221.35;  electric  bill,  $51.40;  food 

purchases,  $38.20;  printing  menus,  $12.50. 


Cash  Book — The  Tally-Ho  Inn 


3  Food  sales,  $215.20;  ad  in  theater  program, 

$15;  laundering  of  linen,  $6.78;  ice,  $3.50; 
coal,  $30.75;  soap  for  kitchen,  $6.75;  food 
purchases,  $52.30. 

4  Food  sales,  $243.90;  telephone  bill,  $10;  food 

purchases,  $41.52;  purchase  of  ash  trays, 
$8.25. 

5  Food  sales,  $310.40;  foo<l  purchases,  $65.20. 

Salaries  for  week:  administrative  (Mr. 
Wayne,  steward,  bookkeeper).  $105;  kitchen 
(including  the  chef),  $15^.,..,  waitresses, 
$212.20;  laundering  of  linen,  $8.15;  ice, 
$4.25. 

6  Food  sales,  $165.15. 

7  Purchase  of  dishes  from  Taylor  Pottery  Com¬ 

pany,  $180.50,  terms  60  days;  food  sales, 
$190.05;  scouring  powder  for  kitchen,  $4.10; 
food  purchases,  $43.72;  ice,  $3.25. 

8  Purchase  of  canned  goods  from  Harley  Whole¬ 

sale  Grocery  Company,  $415.30,  terms  30 
days;  food  sales,  $170.20;  food  purchases, 
$71.13;  laundering  of  linen,  $9.20; -gas  bill, 
$56.80. 

9  Food  sales,  $205.55;  food  purchases,  $51.60; 

ice,  $3;  cleaning  windows,  $1.20. 

10  Rent  from  February  10  to  March  10,  $400; 

food  purchases,  $39.56;  food  sales,  $212.20; 
laundering  of  linen,  $6.50. 

11  Food  sales,  $260.05;  food  purchases,  $48.20; 

repairs  to  tables  and  chairs,  $12.50;  pur¬ 
chase  of  kitchen  equipment  from  Armand 
Supply  Company,  $355.50,  terms  60  days, 
6%  note. 

12  Food  sales,  $300.30;  fcKxl  purchases,  $63.75; 

laundering  of  linen,  $7.25;  ice,  $3.75.  Weekly 
pay  roll:  administrative,  $105;  kitchen, 
$135.40;  waitresses,  $198.20. 

13  Food  sales,  $180.25. 

14  Food  sales,  $192.65;  contributions  to  Joint 

Charities  Fund,  $25;  food  purchases, 
$122.15;  coal,  $24.38. 

The  balance  of  cash  is  $1,387.72. 

15  Food  sales,  $152.10;  food  purchases,  $85.25; 

laundering  of  linen,  $8.30;  ice,  $3.50; 
postage  stamps,  $3. 

16  Food  sales,  $130.75;  food  purchases,  $57.57; 

kitchen  supplies,  $5.60. 

17  Food  sales,  $201.35;  candle  sticks  for  dining¬ 

room  tables,  $20;  food  purchases,  $61.32; 

laundering  of  linen,  $6.80. 

18  Food  sales,  $195.40;  packets  of  matches  for 

advertising,  $4.50;  food  purchases,  $50.50; 

ice,  $4.25. 

19  Food  sales,  $288.50;  s{)ecial  holiday  decora¬ 

tions,  $12.25;  food  purchases,  $83.33; 
laundering  of  linen,  $7.10;  weekly  pay  roll 
— same  as  on  February  12. 

20  Food  sales,  $104.20. 

21  Food  sales,  $192.20;  food  purchases,  $128.31; 

ice,  $5.50;  ad  in  newspaper,  $30;  launder¬ 
ing  of  linen,  $8. 

22  Food  sales,  $337.25;  food  purchases,  $57.68; 

orchestra  for  dinner  music,  $55. 


23  Food  sales,  $129.20;  food  purchases,  $4138; 

refrigerator  for  kitchen,  $563.50;  laundering 
of  linen,  $9.45;  ice,  $3.25. 

24  Food  sales,  $180.80;  food  purchases,  $81.10; 

printing  of  check  book  (bank),  $3. 

25  Food  sales,  $223.45;  food  purchases,  $96.38; 

laundering  of  linen,  $7.10;  dishes,  $15.50. 

26  Food  sales,  $304.95;  food  purchases,  $89.29; 

coal,  $26.50;  ice,  $4.75.  Weekly  pay  roll: 
administrative,  $105;  kitchen,  $165.30; 
waitresses,  $228.50. 

27  Food  sales,  $84.20. 

28  Food  sales,  $163.70;  food  purchases,  $74.72; 

ice,  $4.25;  laundering  of  linen,  $8.40;  paid 
•  state  unemployment  tax,  $39.62;  social  se¬ 
curity  tax,  $37.54. 

Total  the  columns  in  the  cash  book  and 
indicate  the  cash  balance. 

Instructions 

1.  Taking  into  consideration  the  various 
balances  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  the  entries  you  have  made  during 
the  month,  and  the  following  information, 
prepare  a  statement  of  profit  and  loss  for 
the  month  of  February.  Make  your  state¬ 
ment  similar  in  form  to  the  model  on 
page  485. 

Inventories,  February  28,  1938 
Food  purchases,  $1,372.20 
Kitchen  supplies,  $46 

Depreciation  on  kitchen  equipment,  1%  of  cost 
Depreciation  on  dining-room  equipment,  1/4%  of 
cost 

Unused  coal,  $20 

*2.  Using  the  amount  of  food  sales  for  the 
month  as  100%,  compute  the  percentages 
for  the  items  indicated  below  by  an  inter¬ 
rogation  mark  on  the  sample  form  given  for 
the  profit  and  loss  statement. 

•  Step  2  is  optional,  not  required  for  a  certificate 
or  gold  seal. 

3.  Using  not  more  than  100  words,  write 
your  explanation  of  the  following  statement: 
“A  large  percentage  of  new  business  ven¬ 
tures  fail  because  accurate  and  complete 
bookkeeping  records  are  not  kept.” 

Papers  to  Be  Submitted 

1.  Cash  Record. 

2.  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

3.  Explanation  of  statement  in  100  words. 

It  is  possible  to  get  this  solution  all  on 

one  paper.  Nos.  2  and  3  may  be  placed  on 
the  back  of  No.  1,  thus  saving  postage. 
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{ Be  sure  to 

use  a 

proper  heading) 

Average  Distribu- 

tion  of  Sales  Dollar 

( Leading  Restaurants) 

Income:  Food  sales . 

xxxx 

100% 

100% 

Cost  of  Food  Sales: 

Food  inventory,  Feb.  1 .  .  . 

.xxxx 

Food  purchases  . 

xxxx 

Total  food  purchases  .  .  .  . 

.xxxx 

Food  inventory,  Feb.  28  . 

xxxx 

xxxx 

3 

45% 

Gross  profit  . 

XXX 

? 

55% 

Operating  Expenses: 

Salaries 

Administrative  salaries  .  .  . 

XX 

Kitchen  salaries  . 

XX 

Waitresses’  salaries  . 

XX 

XX 

? 

25% 

Heat  and  Light 

Gas  . 

XX 

Electricity  . 

XX 

Coal  used  . 

XX 

XX 

? 

4% 

Oeprcciation 

Kitchen  equipment  . 

XX 

Dining-room  equipment .  .  . 

XX 

XX 

p 

3% 

Rent  . 

XX 

? 

8% 

.Advertising  . 

.  .XX 

? 

2% 

Laundry  expense  . 

.  XX 

p 

2% 

Kitchen  supplies  used  .... 

.  XX 

Ice  . 

.  .XX 

(Jeneral  expense  . 

.  .  XX 

p 

\  6% 

Taxes — social  security  and  unemploy- 

ment  . 

.  XX  ^ 

Total  expense  .... 

XXX 

p 

50% 

\et  Profit:  . 

XX 

p 

5% 

From  the 
Editorial  Mailbag 

o  THE  Editor; 

I  feel  I  must  tell  you  how  very  much  we 
enjoy  your  letter  projects.  We  find  them  an 
excellent  stimulus  in  our  English  course,  and  we 
look  forward  each  month  to  both  the  letter  and 
your  criticisms.  It  is  a  great  help  to  a  busy  teacher 
to  have  these  letters  prepared.  The  subjects,  too, 
are  both  practical  and  timely. 

Early  this  fall  1  received  a  letter  from  one  of  last 
year’s  pupils.  She  had  applied  for  a  position  in 
a  distant  city.  1  quote  her  words: 

“Fresh  from  the  Letter  of  Application  project, 
I  used  all  1  had  learned  about  the  subject  when 
writing  mine.  In  answer  I  received  a  letter  of 
congratulation  from  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  complimenting  me  on  the  fine  letter  I  had 
written  to  them.  I  feel  this  should  be  passed  along 
to  you,  as  you  started  the  ball  rolling.” 

I,  however,  feel  that  the  praise  is  due  to  the 
BEW,  who  made  the  ball. — Madeline  Macdonald, 
Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


Similar  success  stories  have  reached  us 
from  other  teachers.  Please  consider  this  a 
hearty  invitation  to  pass  on  to  the  editors 
of  the  BEW  all  such  stories  that  come  to 
you  from  your  graduates. 

Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School  has  hung 
up  several  records  in  the  projects  this  year. 
For  instance:  the  largest  number  of  projects 
ever  to  come  from  one  school — 257  of  them 
— bowed  down  our  delivery  man  and  de¬ 
lighted  the  editors.  Four  different  Notre 
Dame  teachers  send  projects — more  than  in 
any  other  school  of  which  we  have  record. 
Some  of  them  send  projects  in  all  three 
classifications — bookkeeping,  junior  business 
practice,  and  business  letter  writing.  Notre 
Dame  teachers  who  use  the  awards  service 
regularly  are  Sister  St.  Mary  of  Sion,  Miss 
Madeline  Macdonald,  Miss  Daphne  Bea¬ 
man,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Wordon, 
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JUNIOR  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  PROJECT  ■ 

For  February,  1938  Closing  Date  —  February  21 

Prepared  by  Milton  Briggs 


T  TARRY  HRICIHT  is  business  manager 
of  the  Spectator,  a  magazine  published 
by  the  students  of  Central  High  School. 
Three  issues  of  the  magazine  are  printed 
each  term,  and  the  subscription  rate  is  25 
cents  for  the  three  issues.  Single  copies  are 
sold  for  10  cents  each. 

Harry’s  duties  as  business  manager  make 
him  responsible  for  planning  and  supervis¬ 
ing  the  subscription  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  and  for  the  collection  of*  all  money 
from  subscribers  and  advertisers.  He  also 
pays  the  bills  contracted  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  Spectator. 

This  term,  after  consulting  his  faculty 
adviser,  Harry  decided  to  limit  the  Specta¬ 
tor  subscription  campaign  to  one  week — 
the  first  in  February — and  during  that  time 
he  and  his  assistants  conducted  an  intensive 
drive  for  subscriptions.  .\  representative 
was  ap[X)inted  by  each  home-room  teacher 
to  solicit  subscriptions  and  collect  money 
from  the  students  in  his  room. 

Part  A 

To  keep  an  accurate  and  efficient  record 
of  the  receipts  from  home-room  representa¬ 
tives,  Harry  Bright  planned  the  form  on 
page  487. 

Copy  and  complete  the  subscription  rec¬ 
ord  shown  on  that  page.  Use  ink  (or  the 
typewriter)  and  plain  white  or  composition 
pap)er  by  1 1  inches. 

Find  the  daily  total  collected,  the  total 
amount  collected  from  each  home-room  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  number  of  subscriptions  in 
each  home  room,  and  the  grand  total  of 
subscriptions  and  receipts  from  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Part  B 

Saturday  morning,  February  5,  Harry 
Bright  deposited  all  the  Spectator  receipts 


in  a  local  commercial  bank.  The  amount 
dejxjsitcd  was  the  total  from  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  campaign  plus  two  checks  received 
from  advertisers.  One  of  the  checks  was  for 
$12  drawm  on  the  Citizens  National  Bank, 
and  the  other  was  for  $4.50  drawn  on  the 
First  National  Bank.  Assume  that  both  of 
these  are  local  banks. 

Of  the  subscription  money  received,  $52 
was  in  bills  of  small  denominations,  and  the 
balance  was  in  silver. 

Obtain  a  deposit  slip  from  a  bank  in  your  ' 
city  (or  copy  a  deposit-slip  form  from  your 
textbook)  and  fill  it  in  to  accompany  the 
Spectator  deposit  on  February  5. 

Part  C 

The  editor  of  the  Spectator  desired  to 
purchase  a  page  of  cartoon  cuts  to  be  used 
in  tbe  next  issue  of  the  magazine.  The  cuts 
were  offered  by  the  Student  Publication 
Service,  Inc.,  1121  Roanoke  Avenue,  Harts- 
dale,  Illinois,  to  be  sent  postpaid  for  $6.40. 

From  your  post  office  obtain  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  domestic  money  order  and  fill  it 
in  for  Harry  Bright.  The  money  order 
was  sent  on  February  14. 

Part  D 

There  is  a  large  drug  store  near  Central 
High  School.  Central  High  students  pa¬ 
tronize  this  store  to  a  considerable  extent, 
particularly  the  soda  fountain  and  candy 
departments. 

As  assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Spectator,  you  call  upon  Mr.  Spare,  the 
proprietor  of  the  drug  store,  and  ask  him 
to  advertise  in  the  paper.  In  response  to 
your  request  he  says,  “I  cannot  see  what 
benefit  I  can  derive  from  advertising  in 
your  paper.  The  Central  High  School  stu¬ 
dents  come  here  anyway.  I  consider  adver- 
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tising  in  a  high  school  paper  a  waste  o£ 
money.” 


Papers  to  Be  Submitted: 


o  5  xir  •  Record  of  subscriptions. 

What  would  you  say  to  Mr.  Spare  Write  .  ^ 

your  answer  in  a  paragraph  of  not  more  Deposit  slip. 

than  100  words.  Your  paper  will  be  judged  Application  for  money  order. 

for  penmanship  as  well  as  for  content.  4.  Your  100-word  answer  to  Mr.  Spare. 


THE  SPECTATOR 

Central  High  School  Student  Publication 
Record  of  Subscriptions,  January  31  to  February  4,  1938 


Home 

Room 

No. 

Name  of 

Home -Room 
Represent¬ 
ative 

101 

D,  Williams 

102 

A.  Bliss 

103 

R,  Wilson 

104 

B.  Allen 

105 

H.  Stevens 

106 

J.  Francis 

107 

L.  0*Brlen 

108 

L.  Day 

109 

C.  Donovan 

110 

F.  Hardy 

111 

R,  Goldys 

112 

S.  Weeks 

113 

J.  Stubblns 

114 

L.  Allison 

115 

M,  Barrett 

116 

B,  Frazier 

117 

S*  Walder 

118 

R.  White 

119 

N.  McMann 

120 

W,  Winslow 

Totals 

es.l  Wed.y  Thurs, 


Total 

Amoimt 

Collected 


75  60 

25  25 

76  5  26 


FIRST  ANNUAL  B.E.W. 

Something  Different  in  Contests 


A  DD  the  stimulation  and  fun  of  a  con- 
test  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
evoked  by  the  BEW  monthly  proj¬ 
ects  and  you  can  imagine  the  effect  that  this 
first  annual  BEW  project  contest  announced 
in  the  January  issue  will  have  in  your  class¬ 
room.  Your  English  pupils  are  writing 
real  business  letters  in  real  situations.  Your 
bookkeeping  classes  are  keeping  real  books 
for  real  companies.  Your  junior  business 
practice  classes  are  working  their  way  up  in 
real  businesses. 

In  the  lxx)kkeeping  contest  'in  March, 
your  pupils  will  be  working  for  Peter  Pal- 
latroni,  who  conducts  a  successful  fruit  and 
vegetable  business.  They  will  assist  Mr. 
Pallatroni  in  selling  and  they  will  keep  his 
records  in  his  four  books  of  original  entry. 

Your  junior  business  practice  pupils  will 
be  working  for  the  Hollywood  Clothing 
Store.  They  will  make  sales  records  and 
statements  of  account  and  w'ill  assist  with 
the  general  office  work. 

The  pupils  in  business  letter  writing  will 
adjust  an  actual  complaint  involving  a  hu¬ 
morous  situation  alx)ut  a  coaster  wagon,  a 
set  of  dishes,  and  a  wrist  watch  sent  to  the 
wrong  customers.  There  is  a  family  re¬ 
union  in  the  story,  too,  to  add  what  fiction 
writers  call  “motivation.”  All  these  prob¬ 
lems,  as  you  know,  supply  the  kind  of  mo¬ 
tivation  that  teachers,  too,  try  to  find. 

The  projects  are  all  well  within  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  every  pupil.  They  all  know  the 
local  counterpart  of  Mr.  Pallatroni.  Many 
of  them  have  bought  their  clothes  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  counterpart  of  the  Hollywood  Clothing 
Store.  They  will  understand  immediately 
why  Grandma  Peters  must  have  her  set  of 
dishes  and  why  Georgie  cannot  have  the 


coaster  wagon  that  has  come  to  his  home. 

Projierly  handled,  these  projects  can  be 
made  very  enjoyable  to  everybody  and  at 
the  same  time  a  source  of  enthusiasm.  They 
can  be  made  one  of  the  most  effective  teach¬ 
ing  devices  ever  offered  to  the  classroom 
teacher. 

Don’t  fail  to  take  part  in  these  contests. 

If  any  of  your  teacher  friends  don’t  get  the 
BEW,  tell  them  to  write  direct  to  Mr.  Clyde 
Blanchard,  the  managing  editor  of  the 
BEW.  He  will  be  glad  to  send  them,  with¬ 
out  charge,  full  particulars  alx>ut  these  con¬ 
tests.  There  is  no  fee  or  charge  of  any  • 
l{ind.  Prizes.?  Yes,  lots  of  them.  Cups 
for  the  school,  cash  for  the  teacher  winners, 
and  cash  for  the  pupil  winners. 

Prizes  for  Schools,  Teachers,  Students 

A  silver  trophy  cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  school 
ranking  first  in  each  of  the  four  divisions.  A  cup 
must  be  won  three  times  (not  necessarily  consecu¬ 
tively)  in  order  to  remain  in  the  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  school. 

With  each  silver  cup  goes  a  check  for  $25  to  the 
winning  school’s  teacher  or  teachers  submitting  the 
papers. 

The  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  school  submitting 
the  club  of  papers  ranking  second  in  each  division 
will  receive  a  check  for  $15. 

To  the  student  writing  the  best  paper  in  each  of 
the  four  divisions,  a  check  for  $10  will  be  award 
To  each  of  the  three  students  in  each  division  ( 
writing  the  next  best  papers,  a  check  for  $5  will  be 
awarded. 

To  each  of  the  twelve  students  in  each  division 
writing  the  next  best  papers,  a  check  for  $2  will  be 
awarded. 

The  contest  projects  will  be  published  > 
in  the  March  BEW.  They  may  also  be  ob-  < 
tained  as  separate  reprints  for  your  students  j 
at  the  nominal  price  of  2  cents  each.  An  j 
order  blank  will  be  found  on  page  489.  ' 


This  contest  starts  March  1.  It  is  imperative  that  every  teacher  who  wishes  to  enter 
the  contest  and  who  is  not  now  using  the  monthly  projects  write  immediately  for  an 
official  entry  blank.  Use  the  convenient  form  on  the  next  page. 
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PROJECT  CONTEST 


I 


I 


CONTEST  RULES 


T  F  teachers  will  follow  these  suggestions  care- 
fully,  they  will  enable  us  to  make  prompt 
reports  on  the  papers  submitted. 

1.  The  special  BEW  project  contest  blank, 
properly  filled  out,  must  accompany  each  con¬ 
test  club.  Each  blank  contains  space  for  the 
names  of  fifty  pupils,  and  as  many  copies  of 
the  blank  as  you  will  need  may  ^  obtained 
without  charge  by  writing  to  the  BEW  Contest 
Director,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York.  If  you  are  already  receiving  the  student 
reprints  of  the  BEW  monthly  projects,  this  spe¬ 
cial  entry  blank  will  be  mailed  to  you  with 
your  March  projects. 

On  each  paper  should  appear  either  “Holder 
of  BEW  certificate  for  this  subject”  or  “Do  not 
hold  BEW  certificate  for  this  subject.”  This 
will  have  no  bearing  on  the  judging  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  but  will  enable  us  to  avoid  confusion  and 
save  time  in  checking. 

2.  The  contest  closes  April  15,  and  only 
those  papers  that  are  received  by  the  close  of 

•  business  on  that  day  can  be  given  considera¬ 
tion.  The  results  will  be  announced  in  the 
June  BEW.  All  prizes,  certificates  of  achieve¬ 


ment,  and  seals  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  the 
awards  have  been  made  by  the  judges,  but  no 
report  of  the  contest  will  be  supplied  prior  to 
its  publication  in  the  June  issue  of  the  BEW. 

3.  Only  the  regular  March  BEW  projects  in 
bookkeeping,  junior  business  practice,  and  busi¬ 
ness  letter  writing  can  be  used  for  the  contest. 
These  projects  will  be  published  in  the  March 
BEW  and  a  free  copy  of  the  projects  will  be 
supplied  to  each  participating  teacher  upon 
request. 

4.  A  school  may  submit  one  club  of  papers 
in  each  division. 

5.  A  club  must  consist  of  at  least  ten  papers. 

6.  If  in  any  one  school  more  than  one 
teacher  of  bookkeeping,  for  example,  wishes  to 
compete,  all  such  teachers  must  combine  their 
papers  into  one  club.  The  papers  should  be 
arranged  within  each  package  under  the  sepa¬ 
rate  teachers’  names. 

7.  The  contest  judges  will  be  Dr.  John  Rob¬ 
ert  Gregg,  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Louis  A.  Leslie, 
L.  E.  Frailey,  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  Milton 
Briggs,  Philip  S.  Pcjie,  and  Miss  Jeanne  Liss. 


BEW  1938  CONTEST  ENTRY  BLANK 

T  AM  planning  to  enter  my  students  in  this  first  annual  project  contest.  I  shall  need . 

official  entry  blanks  (one  blank  to  every  50  students)  in  the  following  subjects: 

Q  Bookkeeping  □  Business  Letter  Writing,  High  School 
Q  Junior  Business  Practice  Q  Business  Letter  Writing,  College 

Contest  Material 

□  I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Blsinkss  Education  World.  Q  1  am  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World — please  send  me  one  free  copy  of  the  contest  material  when  it  is  ready. 

Student  Reprints  of  Contest  Material 

The  contest  project  will  be  the  same  as  the  regular  monthly  project  for  March.  If  you  have 
already  ordered  student  reprints  of  this  monthly  project,  do  not  duplicate  your  order  for  the  con¬ 
test.  You  may,  of  course,  increase  the  order,  and  we  hope  you  will!  These  reprints  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  teacher’s  convenience  only.  They  are  not  necessary  for  participation  in  the  contest. 

Please  send  me  the  following  number  of  student  reprints  of  the  contest  material: 

. Bookkeeping  (5^  $ _ 

. Junior  Business  Practice  (a)  2<f . $ _ 

. Business  Letter  Writing  @  2^ .  $ _ 

Total  amount  enclosed . $ _ 


(Note:  Please  print  or  type)  Date 

Name  of  Teacher  (Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs.)  . 

Name  of  School . 

School  Address  . 

City  and  State . 


FEBRUARY,  1938 
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The  B.  E.W.  Awards  Service 


AS  wc  have  already  stated  several  times  in 
our  announcements  regarding  our  first 
‘annual  project  contest,  participation  in 
the  contest  is  entirely  without  cost  to  the 
students.  All  papers  will  be  graded  and  the 
awards  made  with  the  utmost  care  by  the 
judges. 

A  statement  regarding  just  how  much  help 
the  teacher  should  give  the  students  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  solutions  to  the  projects  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  March  BEW. 

If  you  plan  to  have  your  students  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  annual  contest  and  have  not 
been  sending  in  solutions  to  the  monthly 
projects  published  in  the  BEW,  we  want  to 
call  your  earnest  attention  to  rfiis  monthly 
service.  What  the  service  is  and  how  to 
use  it  are  described  below,  but  the  point  I 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is  that  those 
students  who  send  in  solutions  that  meet  a 


high  standard  receive  a  valuable  and  very 
attractive  Certificate  of  Achievement  from  us. 
The  cost  of  this  certification  service  is  10  I 
cents  for  each  paper  submitted. 

If  you  would  like  your  students  to  have 
their  papers  examined  for  a  Certificate  of 
Achievement,  in  addition  to  having  them 
entered  for  the  free  contest,  include  a  remit¬ 
tance  of  10  cents  for  each  paper  you  wish 
considered  for  this  certificate. 

Over  12,000  students  are  already  taking 
advantage  of  this  certification  service,  and 
the  teachers  are  re[x)rting  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  and  higher  grades  with  much  less 
work  on  their^  own  part. 

We  hope  that  you  will  try  at  least  one  of 
these  monthly  projects  with  your  students 
before  the  school  year  is  over  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  personal  experience. 

— C.  B. 


WHAT  IT  IS— 

ACH  MONTH  THE  BEW  is  publishing  a  prac¬ 
tical  business  project  for  students  of  junior 
business  practice,  bookkeeping,  and  business  letter 
writing  classes. 

•  Students  may  send,  through  their  teachers,  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  projects  to  the  BEW  Awards  Depart¬ 
ment  for  examination.  A  fee  of  10  cents  must 
accompany  each  paper  submitted. 

•  Each  student  whose  paper  meets  the  standard  set 
by  tho  examining  board  will  receive  a  Certificate  of 
Achievement  printed  in  two  colors  on  vellum,  with 
a  gold  seal  affixed,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the 
student  has  satisfactorily  solved  one  of  the  monthly 
projects. 

•  For  each  succeeding  project  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted,  the  student  will  receive  a  gold  seal,  to  be 
affixed  to  his  Certificate  of  Achievement.  F.ach  addi¬ 
tional  seal  makes  the  certificate  more  valuable  to 
the  student  because  it  shows  his  increased  proficiency 
in  the  subject. 

HOW  TO  USE  IT— 

HE  FIRST  STEP  In  using  the  BEW  awards 
service  is  to  place  the  projects  in  the  students’ 
hands.  The  most  convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to 
purchase  reprints  from  the  BEW.  (See  page  iv.) 

•  Students  may  send  in  solutions  to  this  month’s 
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project  without  having  solved  the  previous  ones. 
Each  project  is  complete  in  itself. 

*  As  the  service  is  a  class  service  rather  than  an 
individual  service,  solutions  cannot  be  submitted  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  BEW  by  students.  They  must  be  sent 
to  us  through  the  students’  instructor. 

•  Solutions  may  be  typewritten  or  hand  written 
in  ink  on  white  paper  8V2  by  H  inches  in  size. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

•  Unless  otherwise  instructed,  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  solution  must 
bear  the  following  information  printed  or  typed; 
student's  name,  name  and  address  of  school,  teach¬ 
er’s  name. 

•  Remittance  in  full  should  accompany  each  pack¬ 
age  of  papers,  and  should  be  made  by  check  or 
jx)st  office  money  order.  Make  checks  payable  to 
the  Business  Education  World.  Stamps  or  cash 
will  be  accepted,  but  we  are  not  responsible  for  loss. 

*  Address  solutions  and  all  corrcs(K)ndence  relating 
to  this  service  to  the  Department  of  Awards,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Solutions  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
the  closing  date  appearing  at  the  head  of  each 
project.  We  suggest  papers  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to  avoid  any  possible  delay  here,  caused 
by  heavy,  last-minute  mail. 
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Sept— 3,000;  Oct— 4,000;  Nov.— 8,000;  Dec.  -11,000;  Jan.— 13,000! 


T  N  the  September  BEW  the  new  project  service  was  announced  for  students  of  botjkkeeping, 
-*■  business  letter  writing,  and  junior  business  practice.  On  January  15,  thirteen  thousand  students, 
in  public  and  {>arochial  high  schools,  business  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  were  at  work  on 
the  projects.  Here  is  the  fourth  installment  of  75  names  of  teachers  who  are  using  the  service,  and 
we  are  not  through  yet.  If  you  are  not  using  the  projects,  why  not  write  to  the  BEW  for  information? 


Princeton,  New  Jersey:  A.  Myrtle  Hensor,  Princeton 
Junior-Senior  High  School. 

Rahway,  New  Jersey:  Dorothy  Briggs,  Rahway  High 
School. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey:  F.  Pollack,  Hamilton  High 
School. 

Estancia.  New  Mexico:  Fern  B.  Cox,  Estancia  High 
School. 

Eunice,  New  Mexico:  Hazel  C.  Wingfeld,  Eunice  High 
School. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico:  Sister  Charles  Therese,  Lo- 
retto  Academy. 

.\dams  Center,  New  York:  Marian  H.  Pierce,  Adams 
Center  High  School. 

(leneseo.  New  York:  Genevieve  W.  Winslow,  Gene- 
seo  High  School. 

Goshen.  New  York:  Board  of  Education,  Goshen  Cen¬ 
tral  School  District  No.  1. 

Gowanda,  New  York:  H.  Sinclair  G-annon,  Gowanda 
High  School. 

Hope  Farm,  New  York:  Ethel  Haines,  Hope  Farm  High 
School. 

llion.  New  York:  Genevieve  E.  Ruby,  Ilion  High 
School. 

Bellmore.  Long  Island,  New  York:  William  E.  Jaat- 
inen,  Mepham  High  School. 

Millbrook,  New  York:  Ivouise  Durkin,  Millbrook  Me¬ 
morial  School. 

Newburgh,  New  York:  Fannie  Gill,  Newburgh  Free 
.\cademy. 

•New  York,  New  York:  Sister  Mary  .Angela,  Immac¬ 
ulate  Conception  School. 

Newfield,  New  York:  Sherman  W.  Kennedy,  New- 
field  High  School. 

North  Troy,  New  York:  Geraldine  W.  Holden,  Thomas 
A.  Knickerbacker,  Jr.,  High  School. 

Port  Chester,  New  York:  Christine  Hammil,  Senior 
High  School. 

Rochester,  New  York:  Sister  M.  Pauline,  St.  Mary’s 
Commercial  School. 

Roslyn  Heights,  New  York:  Marguerite  Alden,  Union 
Free  School  District  No.  3. 

j  Saranac  Lake,  New  York:  E.  M.  Parrish,  Saranac 
I  Lake  Study  and  Craft  Guild. 

I  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island:  Eva  H.  Gross,  New  Dorp 
j  High  School. 

Staten  Island,  New  York:  Harry  Grobstein,  Totten- 
I  ville  High  School. 

I  Van  Hornesville,  New  York:  Adeline  Woodruff,  Van 
Hornesville  Central  School. 

Wolcott,  New  York:  Doris  R.  Stever,  Leavenworth 
Central  School. 

Mott,  North  Dakota:  Harry  O.  Pearce,  Mott  High 
School. 

!  Alliance.  Ohio:  Helen  Halmagy,  Alliance  High  School. 

!  Gyde,  Ohio:  Faith  L.  Green,  Clyde  High  School. 

I  Dayton,  Ohio:  Virginia  M.  Kern,  Kiser  High  School. 

■  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Frances  C.  Welsh,  Hamilton  High 
I  School. 

Hubbard.  Ohio:  Ethel  Lyons,  Hubbard  High  .School. 

'  Independence,  Ohio:  Bernice  Thompson,  Independence 
?  Village. 

Marion,  Ohio:  Don  Badertscher,  Pleasant  Township 
I  School. 

Louisville.  Ohio:  Earl  D.  Walter,  Ix)uisville  School, 
j  liOwellville,  Ohio:  John  J.  Varley,  Lowellville  High 
j  School. 

St.  Mary’s,  Ohio:  Onnolce  Hi|m,  Memorial  School. 

S  Sidney,  Ohio;  Sister  Louis  Bertrand,  Holy  Angels 
School 

I  Tiffin,  Ohio:  Harry  Tone,  Columbian  High  School. 

(  Trenton,  Ohio:  Mary  I.,amphier,  Trenton  High  Sch(^l. 
I  Whitehouse,  Ohio:  Lerhetta  Clemens,  Whitehouse  High 
(  Sch^l. 

I  Cherokee,  Oklahoma;  T.  .Anne  Cochran,  Cherokee  High 
School. 

Davenport.  Oklahoma;  Myrtice  1.  Heller,  Davenport 
E  High  School. 


Edmond,  Oklahoma:  Marie  B.  Gray,  E<lmond  High 
School. 

Marietta,  Oklahoma:  Doris  Wilson,  Marietta  High 
School. 

Nowata,  Oklahoma:  Winifred  Wilkinson,  Nowata  High 
School. 

North  Powder,  Oregon:  Joe  M.  Updegraff,  North 
Powder  High  School. 

Portland,  Oregon:  Sister  M.  of  St.  Anne,  St.  Rose 
Industrial  School. 

.Allentown,  Pennsylvania:  Minnie  C.  Bachman,  Allen¬ 
town  High  School;  John  A.  Tallmadge,  Cedar  Crest 
College. 

Danville,  Pennsylvania:  Earl  A.  Gehrig,  Danville  High 
School. 

Green  Tree,  Pennsylvania:  Sister  Louise  Marie.  Villa 
Maria  Academy. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania:  Louise  P.  Paxson,  George 
Ross,  Jr.,  High  School. 

Lebanon,  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  J.  L.  Browne,  Lebanon 
Catholic  High  School. 

I.ewistown,  Pennsylvania:  Albert  Houser,  Senior  High 
School. 

Pen  Argyl,  Pennsylvania:  Ellen  Bonney,  Pen  Argyl 
High  School. 

Perkasie,  Pennsylvania:  Ruth  Linde,  Sellersville  Per- 
kasie  High  School. 

Reading,  Pennsylvania:  Sister  Frances,  St.  Paul’s 
Commercial  School. 

Sunbury,  Pennsylvania:  Frances  E.  Smith,  Sunbury 
High  School. 

Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island:  Sister  M.  Albert  of 
Jesus.  Notre  Dame  School.  , 

Newport,  Rhode  Island:  Sister  Margaret  Agnes,  St. 
Joseph’s  High  School. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island:  Brother  Conrad,  F.S.C.,  La 
Salle  Academy;  Sister  Mary  Fidelis,  F.C.J.,  St. 
Patrick’s  High  School. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina:  Sister  M.  Ignatia,  Bishop 
England  High  School. 

Forestburg,  South  Dakota:  Mrs.  Magdalene  Briggs, 
WPA  Adult  Education. 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota;  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Jacob¬ 
son,  Black  Hills  Commercial  College. 

Sturgis.  South  Dakota:  Mildred  Chase,  1343  Pine 
Street. 

Tripp,  South  Dakota:  C.  P.  Casady,  Tripp  High 
School. 

Denton,  Texas:  Ola  Lummus,  P.  O.  Box  734,  T.S.C.W. 

Station;  Vashti  Mixon,  805  Bolivar  Street. 

Dumas,  Texas:  Gertrude  Short,  Dumas  High  School. 
Hutto,  Texas:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ray,  Hutto  High  School. 
Lexington,  Texas;  Vivian  Adams,  Lexington  High 
School. 

Mobeetie,  Texas:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Scribner,  Mobeetie  High 
School. 

Mont  Belvieu,  Texas:  J.  H.  Harry,  Barbers  Hill  High 
School. 

San  Angelo,  Texas:  Dilla  Enochs,  San  Angelo  Senior 
Hi*?!!  School. 

San  Antonio,  Texas:  Sister  Mary  Jane,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy. 

Three  Rivers.  Texas:  Ruth  Blalock,  Three  Rivers 

High  School. 

Fillmore,  Utah:  Marie  Bosh,  Millard  High  School. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Kenneth  S.  Bennion,  L.D.S. 
Business  College. 

Concord,  Vermont:  Eunice  L.  Thompson,  Concord 
High  School. 

Jeffersonville.  Vermont:  George  K.  Bicknell,  Cam¬ 

bridge  High  School. 

Swanton,  Vermont:  Sister  Saint  Wilfrid.  St.  Anne’s 
Academy. 

Elma,  Washington:  Nellie  Olson.  Elma  High  Sch<»l. 
Everett,  Washington:  Anna  E.  Sturgeon,  Everett  High 
School. 

Fairfield,  Washington:  Ethel  Smith,  Fairfield  Public 

Schools. 
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Harriet  P.  Banker, 

Editor 

/  have  but  one  lamp 

by  which  my  feet  are 

guided,  and  that  is  the 

lamp  of  experience. 

— Patrick  Henry. 

Using  Complete  Theory  Tests 

VEN  after  the  students  have  passed  the 
Gregg  Writer  Complete  Theory  Tests 
and  have  been  awarded  their  certification,  1 
like  them  to  take  the  tests  each  month  be¬ 
cause  of  their  value  as  Manual  review. 

However,  I  found  that  the  students  lost 
interest  once  they  had  attained  the  certific¬ 
ate.  Therefore,  to  offset  this  lack  of  interest 
in  the  tests  as  tests,  I  introduced  an  element 
of  competition.  I  posted  a  chart  on  which 
the  students’  names  were  listed  and  on  which 
space  was  also  provided  for  the  grades  on 
each  month’s  tests  and  the  grades  already 
earned. 

The  chart,  which  the  students  watched 
eagerly,  proved  to  be  a  means  of  re-creat¬ 
ing  student  interest,  for  the  students  found 
they  were  not  only  competing  with  each 
other,  but  with  their  own  previous  grades  as 
well. 

The  students  made  two  suggestions, 
which  I  readily  adopted:  first,  that  all  test 
grades  above  90  per  cent  be  marked  with 
red  ink,  and  second,  that  the  tests  be  given 
at  the  end  of  each  month  to  allow  plenty  of 
time  for  study. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  special 
typewritten  certificates,  which  I  signed  as 


shorthand  instructor,  were  awarded  to  each  I 
student  who  earned  90  per  cent  or  more  on  I 
eight  of  the  Gregg  Writer  Complete  Theory  * 
Tests. — Bernice  M.  Pepper,  North  Platte 
(Nebraska)  High  School. 

A  Dictation  Scrapbook 

N  order  to  have  the  splendid  dictation 
material  in  the  Business  Education 
World  ready  for  use  whenever  I  need  it,  I 
have  started  a  loose-leaf  scrapbook.  I  use 
a  loose-leaf  book  so  as  to  keep  all  material 
belonging  to  any  one  chapter  together. 

In  the  same  way,  I  have  cut  out  the  60-, 
80-,  100-,  and  120-word  letters  from  the  Gregg 
News  Letter,  putting  in  one  group  all  let¬ 
ters  of  each  speed.  From  each  letter,  I  have 
selected  thirty  or  more  words  for  special 
study.  The  words  are  assigned  in  class 
the  day  before  I  plan  to  dictate  the  letters 
from  which  they  are  taken.  J 

Since  I  number  the  letters  as  I  paste  them 
in  my  scrapbook,  and  also  correspondingly 
number  the  lists  of  words,  I  have  excellent 
dictation  and  drill  matter  conveniently  clas¬ 
sified  and  ready  for  use  from  year  to  year. — 
Wayne  Stevenson,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

Where  Is  That  Test?  > 

FIND  that  it  releases  my  time  for  more 
important  matters  to  have  available  tests 
systematically  arranged  and  classified.  The 
following  arrangement  has  worked  very 
nicely: 

When  the  tests  are  first  received,  I  check 
them  carefully,  listing  each  under  one  of  the 
following  headings:  Easy,  Moderately  Diffi¬ 
cult,  Difficult.  On  the  same  list,  I  make  a  i 
record  of  the  number  of  copies  of  each  test; 
also,  a  notation  indicating  whether  the  test 
contains  quotation  marks,  parentheses,  fig-  > 
ures,  etc.,  and,  if  so,  how  many  of  each. 
Thus  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  locate  the 
type  of  test  needed. 

After  the  test  has  been  used,  it  is  checked  i 
off  on  the  desk  copy  of  the  list  to  which  it 
belongs,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  giv- 
ing  at  some  future  time  a  test  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given,  unless  it  is  repeated  in¬ 
tentionally. 
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After  the  tests  have  been  checked  and 
classified,  they  are  placed  on  shelves  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  definite  plan.  Each  shelf  has  a 
laW,  showing  the  names  of  the  companies 
represented,  and  the  year  of  the  publication 
of  the  tests.  The  piles  of  tests  are  arranged 
chronologically.  The  test  for  a  particular 
month  is  placed  in  an  envelope  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope  is  written  the  name 
of  the  company,  the  date,  and  the  number 
of  copies.  This  last  information  is  a  great 
convenience  because  it  shows  whether  or 
not  there  are  enough  copies  to  supply  the 
class  to  be  tested. 

As  additional  tests  are  received,  they  are 
checked  for  content  and  added  to  their  re¬ 
spective  lists.  By  arranging  the  tests  ac¬ 
cording  to  years,  months,  and  the  names  of 
the  companies  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
they  are  easily  filed  and  easily  located. — 
Gena  Ostby,  State  Teachers  College,  May- 
ville,  North  Dakota. 

Stencil  Boxes 

I  HAVE  tried  many  ways  of  keeping  ma¬ 
terial  for  timed  tests  in  an  order  that 
would  be  systematic  and  at  the  same  time 
accessible,  but  of  them  all  I  have  found  the 
following  method  most  satisfactory,  espe¬ 
cially  since  our  storage  space  consists  of 
bookshelves.  (See  illustrations  below.) 


I  cut  6  inches  off  each  end  of  the  boxes 
in  which  stencils  are  packed,  thus  making 
two  pockets  from  each  box.  (We  use  the 
legal-size  stencils  but  the  letter  size  would 
serve  just  as  well.)  The  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration  shows  how  the  stencil  boxes  are 
cut.  Each  of  these  pockets  will  accommo¬ 
date  from  thirty-five  to  forty  copies  of  test 
material. 

The  label  prepared  for  each  box  gives 
the  name  and  the  date  of  the  test,  and  the 
number  of  copies.  The  boxes  are  placed  on 
the  shelves,  with  the  ojsening  at  the  top. 
Arranged  thus,  the  boxes  are  accessible  and 
easily  refilled. — Marguerite  Oliver,  West  Val¬ 
ley  High  School,  Millwood,  Washington. 

Work  Sheet  for  Typing  Budgets 

^  I  ^  HE  typewriting  work  sheet  shown  on 
the  following  page  is  a  great  convenience 
to  teachers  who  have  students  hand  in  their 
work  in  budgets  of  five  lessons  each.  The 
work  sheet  may  be  duplicated  on  inexpensive 
paper  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  for  some 
time. 

In  using  the  sheet,  the  student  first  proof¬ 
reads  and  corrects  his  own  papers.  Accuracy 
in  this  phase  of  the  work  is  very  important. 
Next,  he  scores  each  lesson  according  to  the 
standard  used  in  the  school  and  fills  in  the 
top  part  of  the  work  sheet.  Then  he  arranges 


Illustration  show¬ 
ing  how  a  stencil 
box  may  be  uti¬ 
lized  to  accom¬ 
modate  testing 
material.  Left, 
diagram  indicat¬ 
ing  where  the  box 
is  to  be  cut.  Right, 
the  box,  com¬ 
pleted,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the 
bookshelf. 
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the  pajxrrs  or  lessons  in  projxrr  order  and 
clips  the  work  sheet  and  the  lesson  papers 
U)gether,  All  the  work  is  then  handed  to 
the  teacher. 

The  teacher  determines  whether  or  not  the 
student  has  done  his  proofreading  accurately 
and  has  scored  his  pajx*rs  correctly.  If  he 
has  done  the  work  satisfactorily,  as  indicated 
by  the  information  at  the  top  of  the  work 


TVl’tWRlTlNG  1  AND  II 
WORK  SHEET 


Name  . . 

Budget  Number  . 

l.ast  rimed  Practice  Score  . 

Budget  Score  for  Part  B  . 

Sct)rc  for  Lesson  Number  . C 

Score  for  Lesson  Number  . '  C 


Date  C<»mplcted  . 

Budget  Score  . 

Budget  Score  for  Part  A  . 

Score  for  Lesson  Number  . C 

Score  for  Less(»n  Number  . C 

Score  for  I.esson  Number  . C 


Lisson  a  Day  Wili.  KthP  Low  Grades  Away! 

General  Directions: 

1.  Score  each  lesson  and  budget  accurately.  Use 
the  average  score  of  C  parts  of  the  lessons 
for  the  budget  score. 

2.  Practice  as  directed. 

3.  Type  the  number  of  accurate  lines  as  well  as 
the  total  lines  and  score  on  the  bottom  of  each 

•  lesson  page. 

■I.  T>|)e  the  identification  number  ami  letter  of 
each  lesson  part  in  the  left  margin  of  your 
paper. 

5.  Type  your  name,  the  date,  and  period  number 
on  each  page. 

6.  Use  both  sides  of  the  paper  for  A  and  B  parts 
of  lessons.  Count  each  side  as  a  page. 

7.  Do  not  erase. 

8.  Do  not  strike  over  incorrect  letters. 

y.  Study,  remember,  and  apply  the  information 
given  in  Paragraph  21,  page  15,  as  well  as 
that  in  Lesson  40,  page  38. 

10.  Use  blanks  that  are  to  be  found  in  your  typ¬ 
ing  work  book  for  Lesson . 

11.  Divide  words  at  end  of  syllables. 

12.  Place  letters  on  the  page  more  attractively. 

13.  Study  and  apply  information  about  letters 
given  in  Paragraphs  33  and  34,  page  30;  also 
Paragraph  41  on  page  59,  as  well  as  pages  66 
to  70,  inclusive. 

14.  Encircle  all  errors. 

15.  Do  Lesson . again. 


sheet,  the  work  sheet  becomes  a  record  of  the  | 
student's  achievement  on  that  particular  1 
budget.  )  - 

The  record,  as  he  has  made  it  out,  can  be  I  * 
translated  into  grades  and  recorded  by  the  I  ■ 
teacher.  The  work  sheet  and  the  lessons  may  j  3 
then  be  filed  for  future  reference  or  returned  ^ 
to  the  student  for  his  folder  work.  ■■ 

Should  the  student  fail  to  proofread  his  ’ 
work  accurately  and  score  it  correctly,  the  ^ 
work  sheet  becomes  another  aid  to  the  busy 
teacher.  The  teacher  simply  checks  the  type 
of  error  made,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
for  writing  out  an  explanation. 

The  work  sheet  may  be  modified  by  the  j 
teacher  to  meet  his  particular  requirements.  j 

Here  is  another  suggestion,  which  I  have  j 

found  effective  when  pupils  are  inclined  to  | 
strike  over  incorrect  letters.  First,  I  admon  | 
ish  them  not  to  strike  over  letters,  explaining  j 
the  reasons  against  such  practice.  If  the  stu  ^ 
dent  persists  in  the  practice,  I  require  him  to 
retype  the  papers,  at  the  same  time  explain-  ^ 
ing  the  reason  for  the  disciplinary  measure. 

If  this  procedure  also  fails,  I  then  resort  to 
extreme  measures  and  count  each  strikeover 
as  three  errors.  Virtually,  this  is  true  for  he  | 
made  an  error  in  the  first  place;  he  made 
another  when  he  used  the  backspacer  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  over  the  incorrect  i 
letter;  he  made  the  third  error  when  he  i 
struck  over  the  letter. 

If  this  method  is  used  in  scoring  or  grad¬ 
ing  lesson  papers  and  for  timed  practice  as 
well,  it  will  not  take  long  for  the  students  to 
realize  that  striking  over  letters  is  expensive 
as  far  as  scores  and  grades  are  concerned, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  wasted  in  doing 
over  the  work. — J.  A.  McFadzen,  Lindsay 
High  School,  Lindsay,  California. 

Wanted: 

A  Sense  of  Humor  } 


DUCATING  the  student’s  sense  of  hu- 
X—/  mor  is  a  social  resfxjnsibility  often  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  English  curriculum,”  recently  de¬ 
clared  Winifred  H.  Nash  before  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  It  is  the  fur¬ 
ther  contention  of  Miss  Nash  that  the  cultiva-  i 
tion  of  a  student’s  sense  of  humor  would  con-  ' 
tribute  “far  more  to  his  social  education  than 
do  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma.” 

— The  School  Executive 
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ONDERING  AND  WANDERING 


With 

Louis  A.  Leslie 


Ar  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Association  of  New  York 
City,  we  had  a  chance  to  hear  for  the 
first  time  a  newcomer  from  the  West — 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  the  new  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  Mr.  Forkner  stressed 
his  conviction  that  it  is  easily  possible  that 
in  many  instances  a  “spelling  awareness” 
class  will  be  of  more  importance  than  a 
spelling  class,  or  that  an  “English  aware¬ 
ness”  class  will  be  of  more  importance  than 
an  English  class. 

We  have  all  met  pupils  who  apparently 
never  could  learn  to  spell,  but  who  could 
be  brought  to  an  awareness  of  their  diffi¬ 
culty  and  of  the  necessity  for  constant  check¬ 
ing  with  the  dictionary  to  be  sure  that  the 
final  product  contained  no  misspellings. 
This  conviction  of  Mr.  Forkner’s,  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  I  have  shared  for  a  long  time,  is 
reassuring  to  us  as  teachers  of  transcription. 

We  certainly  cannot  hope  to  teach  spell¬ 
ing  in  the  few  brief  periods  during  which 
we  must  also  teach  so  many  other  things. 
We  cannot  hope  to  teach  English  in  those 
same  few  brief  periods.  But  if  we  aim  at 
English  awareness  and  spelling  awareness, 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  them  and  thereby 
benefit  our  pupils  almost  as  much  as  though 
we  had  been  able  to  teach  English  and  spell¬ 
ing. 

This  is  especially  true  of  that  “pretranscrip¬ 
tion”  training  that  lends  itself  so  well  to  the 
development  of  the  awareness  of  problems 
that  cannot  be  thoroughly  solved  in  the  time 
at  our  disposal.  We  have  done  much,  how¬ 
ever,  when  we  have  made  the  pupil  aware 
of  the  problem  and  of  the  proper  method 
of  solution.  No — they  won’t  all  be  aware  of 


the  nature  of  the  problem,  let  alone  the 
solution,  but  some  of  them  will  be! 

•  •  Recently  I  saw  a  teacher  successfully 
employ  a  device  new  to  me,  a  device  that 
will  not  only  teach  some  English  and  spell¬ 
ing,  but  will  also  contribute  to  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  which  Mr.  Forkner  speaks.  It  is  a 
device  that  has  the  advantage  of  providing 
an  additional  type  of  work  that  may  be  use¬ 
ful  in  any  beginning  shorthand  class. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  class  had 
just  finished  reading  the  first  half  of  Para¬ 
graph  126  in  Assignment  24  of  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method  Manual.  While  the  context  is 
still  fresh  in  the  pupil’s  mind,  have  him 
write  in  longhand,  as  you  dictate: 
a  lions  s}{in 
lose  five  years’  growth 
mailman 
wouldn’t 
theories 

Not  more  than  a  minute  will  be  required 
for  the  dictation  and  longhand  writing  of 
these  five  expressions.  In  another  minute 
or  two,  the  teacher  can  write  the  expres¬ 
sions  correctly  on  the  blackboard  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  reason  for  each  form. 
This  is  even  more  impressive  than  having 
one  student  spell  each  one  orally,  because 
each  pupil  who  has  made  the  mistake  will 
l)e  convinced  that  more  study  is  required  on 
the  point  in  question. 

In  the  examples  I  have  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom,  you  have  two  examples  of  the  use.  of 
the  apostrophe — one  of  them  an  example  of 
a  point  that  always  seems  very  difficult  for 
most  pupils.  You  have  an  example  of  the 
proper  spelling  of  the  whole  class  of  con¬ 
tractions  represented  by  wouldn’t.  You 
have  an  example  of  the  formation  of  the 
plural  of  words  ending  in  y.^'You  have  a 
chance  to  caution  the  pupils  about  the  for¬ 
mation  of  compounds  like  mailman,  some 
of  these  compounds  being  written  as  two 
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words,  some  as  one  word,  and  some  being 
written  with  the  hyphen. 

Thus  you  have  obtained  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  complete  transcript  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  but  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  that 
would  have  required.  Try  it! 

This  brings  to  mind  a  device  that  has  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  similarity.  Have  the  pupils 
keep  a  record  of  all  the  words  they  miss  in 
their  transcripts  and  also  the  words  that  they 
have  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary.  When 
any  word  has  been  missed  or  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary  more  than  a  few  times,  it  is 
transferred  to  a  small  card.  On  this  card 
the  pupil  keeps  a  list  of  ten  to  twenty  that 
constantly  bother  him.  This  serves  a  num¬ 
ber  of  purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  saves  the  pupil  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  transcribing  room.  In¬ 
stead  of  continually  looking  up  words  or 
hesitating  over  the  spelling,  he  will  be  able 
to  refer  to  his  short  list.  The  list  must  be 
kept  short  or  it  will  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

If  the  pupil  will  take  that  same  list  into 
the  office  with  him,  he  will  be  saved  much 
time  and  some  errors. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  so  short  a  list  of  words 
may  eventually  imprint  those  few  words  on 
the  pupil’s  mind.  If  not,  at  least  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  have  the  troublesome  words 
readily  available  in  one  spot! 

The  successful  use  of  this  device  depends 
on  the  proper  selection  of  the  list  of  words, 
and  depends  on  the  shortness  of  the  list. 
The  list  may  be  made  even  more  useful  if 
the  words  are  divided  into  syllables,  as  ap¬ 
parently  correct  syllable  division  is  even 
more  difficult  for  most  pupils  than  correct 
spelling. 

•  •  What  would  you  have  said  to  this  one.^ 
A  girl  presented  her  shorthand  homework 
to  the  teacher  after  the  Thanksgiving  holi¬ 
day.  The  homework  was  done  in  pencil, 
contrary  to  all  that’s  right  and  proper.  When 
the  teacher  commented  on  the  pencil  notes, 
the  girl  apologetically  explained  that  she  had 
been  home  for  the  week  end,  it  was  so  far 
that  she  had  to  fly  both  ways,  that  she  ran 
out  of  ink  on  the  plane  coming  back 
and  either  had  to  do  the  homework  in 


pencil  or  else  fail  to  have  it  ready  in  time. 

That’s  one  excuse  we  didn’t  use  in  my 
time.  I 

•  •  You  may  have  heard  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 
This  old  saw  still  cuts  as  keenly  as  ever.  At 
the  moment  I  have  in  mind  the  matter  of 
getting  the  pupil  out  of  a  “speed  rut’’  in 
shorthand  or  typewriting.  You  must  have 
had  pupils  who  could  write  well  and  accur¬ 
ately  at,  say,  40  words  a  minute  on  the  type¬ 
writer  but  who  couldn’t,  to  save  their  lives, 
get  past  that  speed. 

It  has  always  been  my  experience  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  keep  a  pupil  from  falling 
into  a  rut  than  it  is  to  dig  him  out  after  he 
has  fallen  into  the  rut.  How? 

Don’t  insist  on  too  much  perfection  at  any 
speed  until  you  reach  the  speed  at  which  you 
are  willing  to  stop.  If  you  are  aiming  for . 
60  words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter,  get 
60  words  a  minute  before  you  start  to  work 
for  absolute  accuracy  and  perfection  of  typ¬ 
ing.  Keep  the  skill  warm  and  fluid  until 
you  are  ready  to  let  it  “set.’’  Then  too  many 
metaphors  refine  it. 

If  you  are  aiming  for  120  words  a  minute 
in  shorthand,  don’t  hold  the  pupil  at  60 
words  a  minute  until  he  can  turn  in  perfect 
papers  at  that  speed.  As  soon  as  he  can 
write  a  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Test  at 
60  words  a  minute  with  about  10  errors,  push 
the  speed  up  to  70.  When  he  can  write  70 
words  a  minute  for  5  minutes  with  around 
10  errors,  move  up  to  80.  Thus  the  pupil 
doesn’t  automatize  certain  movements  at  a 
lower  speed  and  have  to  relearn  those  move¬ 
ments  at  higher  speeds. 

Movements  tend  to  fall  into  a  certain 
speed.  Most  people  walk  always  at  the 
one  speed  if  they  are  not  consciously  hurry¬ 
ing  or  dawdling.  One  man  habitually 
walks  rapidly.  Another  man  habitually  ' 
walks  slowly.  Shorthand  or  typing  move¬ 
ments  have  the  same  tendency.  The  speed 
of  movement  tends  to  fix  itself  at  any  speed 
that  is  too  long  continued.  Don’t  stay  at 
one  speed  practicing  so  long  for  accuracy 
that  the  rate  of  sp>eed  has  become  set.  Do  ' 
your  polishing  after  you  have  attained  the  1 
final  speed  objective.  I 
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Clinton  M.  File 


National  Study  of  Business  Education  Under  Way 


The  National  Council  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  is  undertaking  a  national  study  of 
business  education.  The  plan  of  the  Council 
is  still  in  the  formative  stage. 

In  general,  the  Council  hopes  by  the  study 
to  find  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

11.  What  are  the  philosophies  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  secondary  and  collegiate  schcMils? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  students  major- 
i  ing  in  business  education? 


3.  What  is  the  instructional  program  of  business 
education  as  a  division  of  vocational  education? 

4.  What  is  the  instructional  program  of  business 
education  as  a  division  of  general  education?. 

5.  What  is  the  instructional  program  of  business 
education  in  non-school  agencies,  as  in  business  firms 
and  associations  of  business? 

6.  What  is  the  school  guidance  program  for  stu¬ 
dents  majoring  in  business  education? 

7.  What  different  plans  are  used  in  placement 

and  follow-up  of  graduates  majoring  in  business 
education?  {Continued  on  page  498) 
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Myrtle  M.  Stone 


Committee  Personnel 


8.  What  arc  the  teacher-training  programs  in 
business  education  for  secondary  and  collegiate 
schools? 

9.  What  arc  the  state  and  city  teacher-certification 
requirements  in  business  education? 

10.  What  is  the  nature  of  special  buildings,  de¬ 
partmental  layouts,  and  equipment  in  business 
education? 

11.  What  are  the  prevailing  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  in  business  education? 

12.  What  arc  prevailing  sui>crvisory  problems  in 
business  education? 

13.  What  are  the  federal  and  state  provisions, 
regulations,  and  programs  for  business  education  in 
secondary  and  collegiate  schools? 

14.  What  arc  the  articulation  problems  in  business 
cxlucation  between  secondary  and  collegiate  schools? 

15.  What  arc  the  articulation  problems  in  business 
education  between  the  schools  and  business? 

16.  What  arc  the  professional  programs  of  asso¬ 
ciations  of  business  education  and  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Business  Education? 

The  beginning  machinery  for  this  study  is 
the  development  of  a  series  of  check  lists  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  all  curricular  offer¬ 
ings.  It  is  hoped  that  the  study  will  reveal 


data  that  can  be  compared  with  Lyon’s  Study  ! 
of  Education  for  Business  and  with  the  Na-  * 
tional  Study  of  Secondary  Education.  At  • 
present,  a  committee  of  the  following  persons 
is  working  with  the  problem  in  the  states 
indicated: 


Herbert  A.  Hamilton,  Southwestern  Louisiana  In-  I 
stitution,  Lafayette.  I 

Clyde  W.  Humphrey,  University  of  Tennessee,  * 
Knoxville. 

Clinton  M.  File,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Clarence  S.  Boyle,  Brigham  Young  Universitv, 
Provo,  Utah. 

Tom  Rose,  State  'I'eachers  College,  Denton,  Texas. 

C.  C.  Dawson,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky. 

Winfred  H.  Harris,  Salem  College,  Salem,  West 
V’irginia. 

Myrtle  M.  Stone,  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa. 

Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  chairman  of  this  group. 

Reports  on  the  progress  of  this  committee 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  BEW.  ^ 


Why  Employees  Lose  Their  Jobs 

USINESSMEN  realize  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  the  important  matter  of 
personnel  turnover.  The  following  editorial 
appeared  in  an  issue  of  Business  Weel(^: 

Not  only  office  managers  but  every  employer 
should  be  interested  in  one  of  the  talks  at  the  receni 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Office  Management 
Association.  Dr.  S.  N.  Stevens  of  Northwestern 
University  said  he  had  made  a  survey  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  more  than  12,000  secretaries  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  by  64  companies.  It  seems  that  31  per  cent 
were  dismissed  for  inefficiency  and  69  per  cent  for 
“personality  and  character  defects” — a  pretty  broad 
phrase,  which  might  cover  everything  from  dis¬ 
honesty  to  paranoia. 

But  Dr.  Stevens  ventured  the  estimate  that  the 
personality  and  character  defects,  in  half  the  cases, 
were  the  defects  of  the  boss.  There  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  this  statement,  but  there  is  enough 
obvious  truth  in  it  to  cause  every  office  manager 
and  every  employer  to  reflect  seriously  on  his  em¬ 
ployment  problems.  Personnel  turnover  is  expensive. 
Efficiency  requires  as  much  stability  as  possible.  The 
most  efficient  employer  is  the  fair  employer,  who 
governs  his  employment  relations  by  justice  and 
reason,  not  by  whim. 

As  long  as  we  who  train  the  personnel  of 
business  confess  our  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  as  frankly  as  this  editorial  recom¬ 


mends  that  business  executives  do,  the  pros-  • 
pects  for  our  continued  success  through  co¬ 
operative  effort  with  business  look  bright. 

Bulletin  on  Training 
Of  Teachers  in  Service 

ULLETIN  No.  13  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training 
Institutions  came  from  the  press  during  the 
latter  part  of  December  '  This  bulletin  was 
edited  by  Professor  Anri*^  Brewington,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  was  issued  from  ; 
the  office  of  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  business  education,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  association. 

The  bulletin  deals  with  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  service  and  contains  the  papers  that 
were  given  in  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
tenth  annual  conference  of  the  Association  in  i 
New  Orleans  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  of  the  NEA  under 
the  presidency  of  E.  A.  Zelliot,  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  price  of  this  bulletin  to  non-members 
of  the  association  is  25  cents.  Orders  should 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Carmichael. 

Paul  A.  Carlson,  director  of  commercial  ' 
teacher  training  at  Whitewater  (Wisconsin) 
State  Teachers  College,  is  the  president  of  the 
Association. 
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Smi  For  Business  Education 


Editor’s  Note — 'Icachcrs  writing  for  materials 
will  find  that  business  firms  cooperate  more  willingly 
if  reasons  are  given  for  requests.  Communications 
should  appear  on  school  stationery.  All  items  listed 
arc  free  unless  otherwise  specified. 


Banking  Principles 

HCKETARY,  Public  Education  Com¬ 
mission,  The  American  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation,  22  East  40th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

1.  \  complete  set  of  public-cilucation  talks  pre¬ 
pared  on  banking  and  elementary  economics  for 
high  school  use.  These  are  in  mimeographed  form, 
and  include  the  following  titles;  “The  Story  of 
Money  and  Credit,”  “Our  Banks  and  What  They 
Mean,”  “A  Bank's  Contribution  to  Business,”  “The 
Faleral  Reserve  System,”  “Investing  Money,”  and 
“Stocks  and  Bonds.”  51  pages  in  all. 

2.  “Rise  Above  the  Crowd — Essays  Ujxin  the  At¬ 
tainment  of  Success.”  A  few  of  the  topics  treated 
in  this  booklet  are:  “Education — the  First  Essential 
fif  Business  Success,”  “Rove-ltis,”  “Clothes,  General 
.\p[H.'arancc  Count,”  “How  to  Hold  Friends,”  and 
"Salaries  Arc  Paid  C.O.D.” 

3.  “Thrift — the  Highway  to  Success,”  a  thirty- 
two-page  booklet. 

■1.  The  secretary  of  this  association  suggests  that 
teachers  consult  the  ItKal  bankers  for  sixfcimen 
copies  of  the  forms  used  by  bank  customers.  You 
may  receive  belter  cooperation  from  your  bankers 
if  you  mention  this  suggestion  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  A.  B.  \. 

Office  of  the  Second  Vice-president,  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  “Moneys  of  the  World,”  a  fascinating  and 
compact  little  b<H)klet  of  twenty-four  pages.  Illus¬ 
trations  show  “Stone  Money  of  the  Island  of  Yap,” 
“  ‘1  iger  Tongue’  Money,”  “Spade  Coin,”  “Japanese 
Gold  Oban,”  and  many  other  types  of  media  of 
exchange.  A  valuable  publication  f«)r  the  commer¬ 
cial  teacher. 

2.  “Education  for  Business  and  Banking,”  by  the 
economist  of  the  Chase  National  Bank.  This  is  a 
copy  of  an  address  delivered  at  a  dinner  of  the 
School  of  Business,  Columbia  University.  The 
table  of  contents  of  this  book  lists  the  following 
topics:  “The  Curriculum  of  the  School  of  Business,” 
“Practical  Courses  for  Men  on  the  Job,”  “The  Stu¬ 


dent  V'isits  Wall  Street,”  and  “The  Case  System  in 
Business  Economics.” 

3.  “An  Appraisal  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act,”  an  address  by  tbe  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  given  before 
the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

4.  “Foreign  Trade  and  Our  National  Interests,” 
an  address  given  before  the  World  Trade  Lunch¬ 
eon,  1936. 

Budgeting 

Wanamaker  Home  Budget  Service,  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  “The  Techniejue  of  Spending — A  New  Slant 
on  Budgeting,”  an  attractive  thirty-one-page  book 
filled  with  information  that  will  help  clear  up  some 
of  the  complexities  of  managing  the  family  income. 
Five  interesting  case  histories  are  narrated.  De¬ 
scribes  in  detail  the  percentage  apjxjrtionment  of 
income  for  family  expenses. 

2.  “The  Wanamaker  Budget  Guide”  classifies  in 
detail  types  of  family  costs,  including  columns  for 
annual,  monthly,  and  weekly  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  purpose  of  the  guide  is  “to  establish  the 
scale  of  living  before  money  is  spent.” 

The  Librarian,  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

1.  “Stretching  the  Dollar  Budget  Bixik.”  25  cents. 
A  iiKKlern  budget  book  containing  practical  infor¬ 
mation  and  convenient  forms  that  will  help  manage 
the  financial  affairs  of  a  home.  This  is  a  thirty-six- 
page  book  with  a  neat  cardboard  cover.  “Suggesteil 
Budgets,”  a  supplement  based  on  present  range  of 
prices  for  food  and  rent,  is  also  sent  with  the 
budget  book. 

Credit  and  Collections 

Sales  Promotion  Department,  American 
Credit  Indemnity  Company,  511  I^ust 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

1.  “The  Romance  of  Trade,”  an  historical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  relation  and  influence  of  trade  activities 
on  civilization  and  prosperity. 

2.  “The  Best  Collection  Letter  I  Have  Ever  Used,” 
a  handbook  of  collection  letters.  Thirty  of  the 
“best”  collection  letters  out  of  hundreds  received 
from  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  reproduced.  Every 
commercial  teacher  needs  these  excellent  letters. 
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CHARACTERS; 

Thomas  Hamilton,  a  middle-aged  man, 
engaged  in  the  contracting  business. 

David  Hamilton,  his  brother  and  partner 
in  the  business. 

Stanley  Clay,  an  ambitious  young  man, 
acting  as  confidential  seaetary  as  he 
learns  the  business. 

Sally  Hayes,  a  pretty  young  stenographer, 
in  love  with  Stanley. 

Miriam  Hastings,  a  spoiled  young  rich 
girl,  Stanley’s  fiancee. 

Sandra  Montgomery,  an  applicant  for 
the  stenographic  position. 

Marie  Winters,  an  applicant  for  the 
stenographic  position. 

TIME:  About  mid-morning. 

PLACE:  Main  office  of  Hamilton  and  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Contractors. 

SETTING:  At  the  left  a  door  leads  into 
Thomas  Hamilton's  private  office.  In  the 
bac\  a  door  leads  to  the  outside.  The  secre¬ 
tary’s  des\  is  located  up  right  center.  His 
assistant’s  des\  is  located  up  left  center. 
There  is  a  chair  bacl{  of  each  desl^  and 
a  typewriter  and  telephone  on  each  desl^. 
There  is  a  chair  to  the  left  of  the  seae- 
tary’s  des\.  In  the  bac\  to  the  right  of 
the  door  there  are  filing  cabinets,  and  to 
the  left  there  is  an  adding  machine.  At 
opening  of  curtain,  Stanley  is  typing. 

T.  Hamilton  (entering  briskly  from  his  office). 

Clay,  I  suppose  we'll  be  busy  this  morning  in¬ 
terviewing  applicants  for  the  stenographic 
position. 

Stanley.  Yes,  but  I  hope  that  the  first  applicant 
will  be  the  last.  I  certainly  need  someone  to 
help  me,  with  all  this  work  piling  up. 

T.  Hamilton.  Clay,  I  think  I’ll  leave  you  in  charge 
of  this  situation.  You  can  hire  a  young  lady 
who  you  think  would  make  a  capable  stenog¬ 
rapher. 


^  About  Elizabeth  Kieffer:  Head  of  commercial 
department,  Senior  High  School ,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wisconsin.  Graduate  of  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater.  Active  in  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations.  Writer  of  plays.  In 
undergraduate  days,  won  gold  medal  for  first 
place  in  an  all-college  accounting  contest.  Has 
done  editorial  work  on  arithmetic  and  book¬ 
keeping  textbooks.  Hobby,  when  not  inspect¬ 
ing  business  offices,  is  sewing. 


“To  Err  ] 

A  Short  Play  by 

ELIZABETH  M 
KIEFFER 


Stanley.  I'hank  you,  I’ll  do  my  best;  but  1  honestly 
hope  there’ll  be  no  gum-chewing  applicants. 
I’m  telling  you,  there’s  nothing  I  despise  more 
in  a  stenographer  than  to  have  her  constantly 
chewing  gum — the  faster  she  types,  the  faster 
she  chews. 

(Hamilton  chtul{les.) 

T.  Hamilton.  I  have  to  attend  a  very  important 
meeting  now,  so  I’ll  leave  you  in  charge.  Good 
luck ! 

Stanley.  Thanks,  I’ll  need  it. 

(Hamilton  goes  out.  A  richly  dressed  young  lady 
enters.) 

Sandra.  Pardon  me.  Is  this  Mr.  Hamilton’s  office? 

Stanley  (surprised).  Why  .  .  .  yes. 

Sandra.  I’m  Sandra  Montgomery.  I’m  applying  for 
the  stenographic  {xisition  advertised  in  last 
night’s  Tribune. 

Stanley.  Yes  .  .  .  yes,  of  course.  Won’t  you  sit 
down  ? 

(Stanley  points  to  the  chair  beside  his  desh_,  and 
Sandra  sits  down.) 

Stanley.  Did  you  obtain  your  business  training  in 
high  school  or  business  college? 

Sandra.  Metropolitan  Business  College. 

Stanley.  You  were  graduated  from  high  school, 
though?  You  realize  we  hire  only  high  school 
graduates. 

Sandra  (flippantly).  Certainly  I  was  graduated  from 
high  school. 

Stanley.  Have  you  had  experience? 

Sandra.  Yes.  1  worked  for  the  Stone  Publishing 
Company.  I  interviewed  callers  in  the  large 
outer  office. 

Stanley.  Have  you  had  experience  taking  dictation 
and  typing? 

Sandra.  No,  but  I  took  a  complete  course  in  busi¬ 
ness  college, 

Stanley.  Why  did  you  leave  your  piosition? 

Sandra.  They  didn’t  give  me  the  raise  they  prom¬ 
ised.  By  the  way,  how  much  does  this  job  pay? 

Stanley  (hesitating).  The  person  who  obtains  this 
position  will  receive  a  salary  of  $20  a  week . . . 
but  .  .  .  well,  we  need  someone  with  steno¬ 
graphic  experience.  I’m  sorry. 

Sandra.  Oh,  you  needn’t  be.  I’ll  find  something 
else. 
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Sally.  Sanford  High  School  and  Metropolitan  Busi¬ 
ness  College — 1  took  the  six-months  secretarial 
course  in  business  college. 

Stanley.  Sanford  High  School!  Why,  I  graduated 
from  there  in  1930.  1  was  editor  of  the  school 
paper. 

Sally.  What  is  your  name? 

Stanley.  Stanley  Clay. 

Sally.  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  heard  of  you.  You  were  often 
referred  to  as  the  “boy  author.” 

Stanley:  Yes,  1  was  always  writing  short  stories 
and  articles.  Writing  is  my  hobby  now.  Well, 
to  get  on  with  the  interview.  Have  you  had 
experience  ? 

Sally.  Yes.  I  worked  as  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Andrews,  the  attorney;  but  he  has  re¬ 
tired,  so  that  leaves  me  without  a  position. 

Stanley.  Yes,  of  course.  He  was  a  very  good  law¬ 
yer.  Can  you  submit  the  names  of  references? 

Sally.  Yes,  you  may  call  Mr.  Andrews,  Ardmore 
5632,  if  you  wish.  (She  tal{es  two  letters  of 
recommendation  from  her  purse.)  Then  I  have 
these  letters  of  recommendation  from  teachers 
at  business  college. 

(Sally  gives  them  to  Stanley,  who  reads  them.) 

Stanley  ( thoughtfully.)  Hmmm  .  .  .  excellent  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

(Stanley  hands  the  letters  bac\  to  Sally,  who  puts 
them  in  her  purse.) 

Stanley.  By  the  way.  Miss  Hayes,  what  salary 
would  you  expect? 

Sally.  What  salary  are  you  willing  to  pay? 

Stanley.  $20  a  week.  Would  that  be  satisfactory? 

Sally.  Entirely. 

Stanley.  All  right.  You’re  hired!  Would  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  begin  work  immediately? 

Sally.  Yes,  Mr.  Clay. 

Stanley.  Fine!  You  may  put  your  wraps  on  the 
coat  rack. 

(Sally  puts  her  wraps  on  the  coat  rack-  Stanley 
rises  and  goes  over  to  the  other  desk.-) 

Stanley.  This  will  be  your  desk.  Miss  Hayes,  "^ou 
will  answer  all  phone  calls  and  help  me  in  my 
work.  (He  goes  back  fo  his  desk,  picks  up  a 
list  of  figures,  goes  back  to  where  Sally  is 
standing,  and  hands  her  the  list.)  You  may 
type  this  list  of  figures  in  two  columns,  double¬ 
spaced.  The  typing  paper  is  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  drawer  of  your  desk.  I’ll  put  a  card  on 
the  door  saying  “Position  Filled.” 

(Stanley  takes  a  small  card  from  the  upper  right- 
hand  drawer  of  his  desk,  tvrites  "Position  Filled” 
on  it,  and  goes  out  to  put  it  on  the  door.  Sally 
is  standing,  looking  at  the  list.  The  telephone 
rings,  and  Sally  answers.) 
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(Sandra  goes  out.  Stanley  goes  over  to  one  of  the 
filing  cabinets.  While  he  is  looking  for  some 
information,  a  shabbily  dressed  girl,  chewing 
gum,  enters.) 

Stanley  (shocked).  Are  you  an  applicant? 

Marie.  Uh  huh. 

Stanley.  Your  name? 

Marie.  Marie  Winters. 

Stanley.  Have  you  had  experience? 

Marie.  Sure. 

Stanley  (staring  disgustedly).  Well,  where? 

Marie.  1  worked  over  in  the  Bronx. 

Stanley.  In  what  type  of  work  were  you  engaged? 

Marie.  Oh,  general  office  work — jxiunded  type¬ 
writer  keys  most  o’  the  time. 

Stanley.  I’m  sorry.  Miss  Winters,  but  we  have 
someone  else  in  mind  for  the  position.  Better 
luck  next  time.  (He  ushers  her  to  the  door.) 

Marie  (nonchalantly).  O.  K. 

(Marie  goes  out.  Stanley  sits  down  at  his  desk- 
.4  neatly  dressed  young  lady  enters,  and  Stan¬ 
ley’s  expression  brightens.) 

Sally.  I’m  Sally  Hayes,  an  applicant  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  advertised  in  last  night’s  Tribune. 

Stanley.  Sit  down.  Miss  Hayes. 

(Stanley  points  to  the  chair  beside  his  desk,  nnd 
Sally  sits  down.) 

Stanley.  Where  did  you  receive  your  commercial 
training? 


^  About  Irene  Barnum:  Not  much  about  Miu 
Barnum  yet.  The  achievements  we  should 
ordinarily  list  here  are  still  before  her,  because 
she  has  not  finished  high  school.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  give  you  one  of  Miss  Kieffer*s 
students  and  her  bright  future! 


'Hmmm  .  .  .  excellent  recommendations!” 
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Sally.  Hamilton  and  Hamilton,  Contractors  .  .  . 
Mr.  Clay.^  .  .  .  Miss  Hastings?  One  moment, 
please. 

(Stanley  comes  back-) 

Sally.  For  you,  Mr,  Clay. 

Stanley  {smiling  at  Sally).  You  seem  to  be  off 
to  a  good  start. 

(Stanley  sits  down  at  his  desk,  and  lifts  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  Sai.ly  hangs  up  her  receiver,  and  then 
takes  paper  from  the  drawer  and  begins  to 
type.) 

Stanley.  Hello.  .  .  .  Hello,  Miriam.  .  .  .  Yes,  of 
course,  darling.  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  Well,  certainly, 
I’m  glad  you  called;  but  you  must  remember 
that  I’m  a  working  man,  and  I  can’t.  .  .  . 
What?  .  .  .  You  must  see  me  about  something 
important?  .  .  .  Well,  I’m  terribly  busy  (he 
hesitaies)  but  .  .  .  well,  you  run  down  to  the 
office;  1  think  I  can  talk  to  you  a  few  minutes. 

.  .  .  You’ll  be  right  down?  .  .  .  (In  a  tender 
tone.)  Yes,  darling.  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  Good-bye. 
(He  hangs  up  the  receiver,  looking  rery  much 
worried,  and  then  resumes  his  work-) 

T.  Hamilton  (entering  excitedly).  Clay,  I’ve  been 
to  that  meeting.  There’s  a  new  apartment  build¬ 
ing  going  up  on  Montrose  Street.  It’s  going  to 
be  a  large  building,  too.  I’ll  give  you  my  bid 
right  after  lunch.  ( Confidently.)  We’re  going 
to  get  that  contract.  (He  puts  his  wraps  on  the 
coat  rack-) 

Stanley.  We’ve  always  kept  the  other  contractors 
guessing.  I’m  sure  we  can  get  this  contract. 
You  can  certainly  afford  a  low  bid  on  this  one 
after  the  neat  profit  you  made  on  the  last  one. 

T.  Hamilton  {noticing  Sally).  Oh,  this  is  our  new 
stenographer,  I  presume. 

Stanley.  Yes.  Miss  Hayes,  this  is  your  employer, 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

(Sally  smiles  and  nods.) 

T.  Hamilton.  We’re  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 
Miss  Hayes.  I  hope  you’ll  enjoy  your  work. 

Sally.  I  know  I  shall,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

T.  Hamilton.  Well,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do.  ( He  starts  into  his  office,  then  comes 
back-)  Miss  Hayes,  call  our  Chicago  office  at 
once.  Congress  3659,  and  get  my  brother  David 
on  the  phone.  (He  goes  into  his  office.) 

Sally  (lifts  the  receiver).  Long  distance,  please... 
Chicago  .  .  .  Congress  3659  .  .  .  I’d  like  to 
speak  to  David  Hamilton  .  .  .  Our  number? 
Fairchild  2983.  Thomas  Hamilton  calling  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hamilton?  One  moment,  please.  (She 
speaks  into  the  interoffice  phone.)  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  your  brother  is  ready.  (She  hangs  up  her 
receiver.) 

Stanley.  Miss  Hayes,  you  may  go  to  lunch  when 
Mr.  Hamilton  leaves.  I’ll  stay.  I  ...  er  ...  I 
have  some  work  to  do. 

Sally.  Yes,  Mr.  Clay.  Thank  you. 

(The  telephone  rings,  and  Sally  answers.) 

Sally.  Hamilton  and  Hamilton,  Contractors  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  in  conference,  but  I  can  con¬ 


nect  you  with  Mr.  Clay  .  .  .  Yes.  {To  Stanley.)  I 
Mr.  Madison  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  I 
Clay.  J 

(Stanley  lifts  his  receiver.  Sally  hangs  up  hers.) 
Stanley.  Stanley  Clay  speaking  .  .  .  Mr.  Madison? 

Oh,  yes,  the  gentleman  who  is  building  the  new 
apartment  building  .  .  .  Mr.  Hamilton  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  would  have  his  bid  by  this  after¬ 
noon  ...  You  would  like  to  have  it  by  three? 

.  .  .  Yes,  I’ll  tell  him  .  .  .  Yes.  Thank  you... 
Good-by. 

(Hamilton  enters  from  his  office  and  puts  on  his 
topcoat.) 

T.  Hamilton.  I’m  going  to  lunch.  Clay.  I’ll  be 
back  in  an  hour  in  case  Madison  calls. 

Stanley.  He  just  called,  and  he  wants  your  bid 
by  three.  t 

T.  Hamilton.  Well,  that  means  1  have  some  think-  ! 
ing  to  do  during  lunch  hour.  You’re  going 
to  lunch  now  yourself,  aren’t  you.  Clay? 
Stanley.  No,  1  ...  I  have  some  work  to  do.  I’ll 
stay  in  Miss  Ha>cs’s  place.  j 

r.  Hamilton.  Just  as  you  like.  Miss  Hayes,  you  j 
may  go  to  lunch  now  if  you  wish.  I 

Sally.  Thank  you.  | 

(Sally  rises,  puts  on  her  wraps,  and  leaves  with  '. 
Hamilton.  Miriam,  a  richly  dressed  young  ( 
lady,  enters.)  I 

Miriam.  I  see  we’re  alone,  Stanley.  I  saw  your  I 

employer  leave  with  some  little  flirt.  j 

Stanley  (irritated).  Sally  Hayes  is  not  a  flirt,  f 

She’s  a  very  fine  girl  and  my  new  stenographer,  j 
Miriam.  Well,  you  don’t  have  to  bite.  (She  softens  j 

her  tone.)  Oh,  Stanley,  I  must  talk  to  you  | 

alxiut  sfimething  of  tremendous  importance  to  ' 
me. 

Stanley.  Yes?  What  is  it? 

Miriam  (despairingly).  Oh,  Stan,  I’m  in  a  terrible 
mess.  1  ...  1  don’t  know  what  to  do.  At 
first  1  ...  I  thought  everything  would  work 
out  all  right,  but  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but 
now  .  .  .  Oh,  Stanl  (She  paces  the  floor.) 
Stanley  (puzzled).  But,  Miriam,  what’s  wrong? 

( He  rises  and  goes  toward  her.)  Can  I  help 
you  in  any  way?  You  know,  darling.  I’ll  do  all 
I  can. 

Miriam.  Well,  I  supjxisc  1  might  as  well  start  at 
the  beginning.  Last  fall  1  went  to  father  and 
asked  him  for  a  rather  large  sum  of  money  to 
buy  my  new  fall  wardrobe.  Well,  father’s  busi¬ 
ness  wasn’t  in  very  goixl  shajK,  so  he  refused 
to  give  me  the  money.  I  supfsosc  you  couldn’t  ) 
understand  what  a  new  wardrobe  means  to  a  , 
girl  of  my  social  standing,  but  it  means  almost 
everything,  Stan.  ( She  looks  away,  ashamed.) 

I  ...  I  was  determined  to  get  that  money,  so 
...  so  ...  so  I  did  the  worst  thing  I  possibly 
could  do.  I  ...  I  borrowed  money  from  the 
Potter  Loan  Company,  and  .  .  .  and  ... 
Stanley.  And  what?  People  do  borrow  money,  i 
you  know.  ' 

Miriam.  I  couldn’t  give  any  security,  so —  I 

Stanley.  Miriam,  what  did  you  do?  I 
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Miriam.  Well  ...  oh,  Stan,  I  forged  a  friend’s 
name  to  the  note! 

Stanley  (shackled).  What!  Miriam,  you  didn’t! 

Miriam.  Yes,  I  did.  I  thought  then  I  could  get  the 
money  from  Dad,  but  since  then  .  .  .  well,  you 
know  he  had  such  heavy  losses;  and  .  .  .  and 
now  the  note  is  due,  and  I  can’t  pay  it. 
(Almost  weeping.)  They’ll  go  to  my  friend  for 
the  money,  and  she’ll  find  that  I  forged  her 
name  .  .  .  and  I’ll  be  disgraced  .  .  .  sent  to 
prison  .  .  .  Oh,  I  can’t  stand  it  .  .  .  what’ll  1 
do?  (She  wrings  her  hands  and  suddenly  sinf(s 
into  the  chair  beside  Stanley’s  desf{  and  weeps.) 

Stanley  (trying  to  comfort  her).  But  there  must 
be  some  way  out.  If  I  had  some  money,  I 
could  help  you,  but  I  haven’t.  (Silence.)  If 
there  were  only  some  way.  .  .  . 

Miriam  (straightens  suddenly  and  then  rises).  Rut 
there  is,  Stan,  if  you’ll  only  do  it — it’s  my  only 
chance. 

Stanley.  How?  What? 

Miriam.  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Thayer  and  Cuthbert.  Con¬ 
tractors,  is  also  an  officer  in  the  Potter  Loan 
Company.  He  knows  about  my  forging  the 
note  and  threatens  to  expose  me  unless  you  .  .  . 
you  .  .  .  Well,  he  is  willing  to  tear  up  the 

I  note — it’s  for  $5,000 — if  you’ll  tell  the  amount 

of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  bid  so  that  he  can  make 
a  lower  one. 

Stanley  (shocked).  What!  But,  Miriam,  I  couldn’t 
do  that.  That  would  be  dishonest — ^accepting  a 
bribe!  (He  shades  his  head.)  No,  I  couldn’t 
do  it!  (He  wallas  away  from  Miriam.) 

Miriam  (going  toward  him).  But  you  could  see 
me  disgraced  forever  before  everyone — maybe 
even  sent  to  prison!  (Pleadingly.)  Stan,  please 

'  help  me.  Oh,  please,  Stan,  don’t  let  them  send 
me  to  prison. 

Stanley.  But,  Miriam,  I  can’t  do  a  thing  like  that 
to  Mr.  Hamilton.  Can’t  you  realize  what  would 
happen  if  he  found  out? 

Miriam.  He  won’t  find  out.  Stan,  do  you  think 
more  of  Mr.  Hamilton  than  you  do  of  me? 

1  Would  you  let  me  be  disgraced  forever?  1 
could  never  hold  up  my  head  again.  Think  of 
me,  Stan. 

Stanley.  But,  Miriam  .  .  . 

I  Miriam  (pleadingly).  Please  ,  .  .  please,  Stan  .  .  . 

Stanley  (pacing  the  floor).  Oh,  Miriam,  1  can’t  do 

.  such  a  thing.  I  can’t. 

Miriam  (crying  and  throwing  her  arms  about  him). 

V  Please,  Stan  .  .  .  please  .  .  .  please  .  .  .  (She 
drops  her  arms  and  look.s  at  him  piteously.) 

Stanley  ( drops  into  chair  beside  his  desk,  ond 
speaks  grimly).  Well,  I  guess  you  win. 

Miriam.  Oh,  Stan,  you  dear!  Wc!l,  now  I’ll  tell 
you  what  to  do. 

Stanley  (half-heartedly).  Yes. 

Miriam.  As  soon  as  you  discover  what  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  bid  is,  call  Mr.  Thayer’s  office.  All  that 

I  you  will  have  to  say  is,  “I  should  like  to  de- 

t  posit”  and  then  give  the  amount  of  the  bid. 

Mr.  Thayer  will  answer  all  calls  personally  this 


afternoon,  so  no  names  will  have  to  be  repeated. 

Stanley  (wringing  his  hands).  Oh!  I  feel  like  a 
traitor  ...  I  am  a  traitor. 

Miriam.  Don’t  look  so  dejected,  Stan  dear.  After 
all,  remember  you’re  doing  it  for  me,  darling. 

Stanley.  If  only  I  could  forget  that! 

Miriam.  Well,  good-by,  Stan.  I  have  a  luncheon 
engagement.  I’ll  sec  you  this  evening? 

Stanley  (dully).  I  suppose  so. 

< As  Miriam  goes  out,  Stanley  speaks  very  slowly.) 

Stanley.  I  don’t  think  you’ll  ever  know  how  much 
I  hate  myself  for  doing  this  contemptible  thing. 

( He  sits  with  his  head  in  his  hands.) 

(  Curtain  is  drawn  to  show  lapse  of  one  week-) 

T.  Hamilton  ( pacing  the  floor,  with  telephone  bill 
in  hand).  This  telephone  bill  is  outrageous.  I 
can’t  understand  it!  Why,  it’s  $7.85  more  than 
it  was  last  month.  Someone  around  here  has 
been  using  this  phone  for  personal  calls,  and 
I’m  going  to  find  out  who’s  been  doing  it. 

Sally  (seated  at  her  desk)-  I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

T.  Hamilton.  After  losing  that  Madison  contract. 
I’m  not  running  up  any  unnecessary  bills.  (In 
a  less  excited  manner.)  Well,  I  suppose  the 
best  way  to  find  out  who’s  been  calling  is  to 
trace  all  long-distance  calls  that  have  been  made. 
Miss  Hayes,  call  the  operator  and  get  a  recorrl 
of  all  outgoing  long-distance  calls  and  bring  it 
to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  (He  goes  into  his 
office.) 

Sally  (lifts  her  receiver).  0;rerator,  can  you  give 
me  a  record  of  all  long-distance  calls  from  this 
office  during  the  last  month?  .  .  .  It’s  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  find  out  .  .  .  Yes,  I  can  wait  a 
moment  .  .  .  (She  writes  the  information  that 
follows.)  Ten  calls  to  Irvington?  Can  you  tell 
me  the  other  party’s  name?  .  .  .  Hastings?  .  .  . 
Yes  .  .  .  One  call  to  Thayer  and  Cuthbert,  Con¬ 
tractors?  .  ,  .  Three  calls  to  Chicago?  ,  .  . 
Thank  you. 

(Sally  rises  to  go  into  Hamilton’s  office  as  Stan¬ 
ley  enters.)  [ 

Stanley.  Good  morning. 

Sally.  Good  morning. 

(Sally  goes  into  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  office  with  a 
record  of  the  phone 
calls.  She  returns 
shortly  and  resumes 
her  typing.  Stanley 
puts  his  wraps  on  the 
coat  rack-  goes  to  his  , 
desk  <tnd  types. 

H  A  M  1 1.  T  o  N  (enters 
from  his  office  and  • 
goes  over  to  Sally). 

I’m  going  to  see  Mr. 

Martin  on  the  floor 
above.  Room  213.  If 
he  isn’t  busy,  I’ll  be 
gone  about  a  half 
hour. 
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Sally.  Yes,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

I .  Hamilton.  C»ood  morning,  Clay. 

Stanllv.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

(Hamilton  goes  out.) 

Sally.  Stanley,  I’d  like  to  speak  to  you,  ( She  goes 
over  to  his  desf{.) 

Stanlly.  Yes?  (He  turns  and  gives  her  his  aiten- 
tion.) 

Sally.  1  .  .  .  1  .  .  .  Well,  I  really  don’t  know  how 
to  say  this,  but  .  .  . 

Stanley  (smiling).  This  must  be  quite  a  task. 
After  all,  you  can’t  have  anything  so  very  bad 
to  say. 

Sally  (seriously).  But  1  have.  Stanley,  1  want  you 
to  tell  me  the  truth  about  this.  You  may  think 
I’m  very  bold,  but  .  .  .  well,  Stanley  did  you 
call  Mr.  Thayer  last  week  from  this  office? 

(Stanley  becomes  startled,  loof^s  the  other  way, 
and  has  a  bewildered  expression.) 

Stanley.  Well  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  why  do  you 
ask  me  that? 

Sally.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  quite  upset  over  the  large 
telephone  bill  this  morning,  so  he  had  me  check 
up  on  all  outgoing  calls.  Among  them  we  found 
that  ten  calls  had  been  made  to  the  Hastings 
home  in  Irvington.  Of  course,  I  know  you  al¬ 
ways  pay  for  those  yourself.  But  there  was  one 
call  to  Thayer  and  Cuthbert,  in  Newark,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  the  only  person  who  ever  con¬ 
tacts  Mr.  Thayer  directly.  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not 
call,  and  neither  did  I. 

(Silence.  Stanley  rises  and  paces  the  floor.  He 
stops  suddenly.) 

Stanley  (ashamed).  Well,  1  might  as  well  confess 
now.  I’m  tired  of  the  whole  affair.  I’m  willing 
to  tell  everything.  Yes,  1  did  call  Mr.  Thayer’s 
office.  1  called  to  disclose  the  amount  of  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  bid,  for  which  I  was  offered  $5,000. 
{He  pauses,  then  shouts.)  Well,  why  don’t  you 
tell  me  what  sneak  I  am  .  .  .  what  you  think 
of  me?  (He  lool{s  the  other  way.)  Oh,  I 
know  I’m  not  worth  speaking  to. 

Sally  (fondly).  Don’t  say  that,  Stan.  I  can’t  feel 
any  contempt  for  you — only  pity.  Nobody  likes 
a  weakling.  I  can’t  make  myself  believe  that 
you  did  it  just  for  the  money.  I  don’t  think 
you  are  that  kind  of  person. 

(Hamilton  returns  and  stands  in  the  door.  Sally 
ojid  Stanley  do  not  see  him.) 

Stanley.  But  I  did,  Sally.  I  disclosed  the  amount 
of  my  employer’s  bid  to  a  competitor. 

T.  Hamilton  (waltzing  toward  Stanley).  Oh,  so 
it  was  you? 

Stanley  (startled).  Yes  .  .  .  yes,  it  was  I,  Mr. 
Hamilton — ^1 — the  man  whom  you  trusted — 
whom  you  helped  when  he  was  unemployed  .  . . 
yes  ...  I  did  it. 

(Sally  goes  over  to  her  desk,,  sits  down,  and  looks 
I  down.) 

T.  Hamilton  (shaking  his  head).  I  never  would 
have  thought  that  you  .  .  . 

‘  Stanley  (dejectedly).  Well,  there  isn’t  much  to  be 


clone  now.  I’m  through  here.  ( He  looks  the 
other  way.) 

T.  Hamilton  (sadly).  I  always  thought  you  were 
the  tyjxr  of  person  who  could  be  trusted. 
(Hesitates.)  Well,  I  guess  there’s  only  one 
thing  to  do — and  that  is  to  sever  our  relations. 
I’ve  enjoyed  working  with  you.  You  were  effi¬ 
cient.  I  thought  your  character  was  of  the  best, 
and  I  never  thought  you’d  do  a  thing  like  this. 
Why,  I  even  had  hopes  of  having  you  as  my 
partner  some  day,  but  ...  (He  shrugs  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  then  turns  to  walk  into  his  office.) 

(Stanley  sits  down  on  the  edge  of  his  desk  and 
looks  down.  Miriam  enters  excitedly.  Hamil¬ 
ton  turns  to  look  ‘tt  her.) 


"Why,  Stan,  what  are  you  saying?” 


Miriam.  Hello,  Stan  dear.  (She  sees  Hamilton.)  1 
Oh  ...  oh!  (She  notices  Stanley’s  expression.)  ' 
Why,  Stan,  what’s  wrong? 

Stanley  (rising).  It’s  all  over.  Your  perfect  plan 
didn’t  work.  I’m  through! 

Miriam  (innocently).  Why,  Stan,  what  are  you 
saying?  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  don’t  understand! 

Stanley  (with  contempt).  Yes,  I  think  you  do 
understand.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you,  1 
wouldn’t  have  stooped  to  do  anything  as  rotten 
as  this.  But  weakling  that  I  am,  I  ...  I  sacri¬ 
ficed  everything  .  .  .  and  now  I’m  through. 

Miriam.  I’m  sorry,  Stan — sorry  that  I  got  you  into 
this  mess — sorry  I  can’t  help  you  now.  You 
must  hate  me — ^I  don’t  blame  you. 

(She  takes  off  her  ring  and  offers  it  to  him.)  Here’s 
your  ring.  ' 

Stanley.  Keep  it.  I  won’t  need  it.  Keep  it  to 
remember  me. 

Miriam.  Can’t  we  part  friends,  Stan? 

Stanley  (taking  her  hand).  Good-by,  Miriam. 

Miriam:  Good-by,  Stan.  (She  goes  out.) 

Stanley  (walking  toward  Hamilton).  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  I  have  always  admired  you — ^and  always 
will.  You  were  fine  to  me.  You  don’t  deserve 
this.  I  ...  I  hope  my  successor  will  be  a  bet-;  | 
ter  man  than  I  was. 

T.  Hamilton  (taking  Clay’s  hand).  Well,  Good- 
by,  Clay. 
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SiAM.hY.  CicKul-by,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

(Hamilton  ^oes  into  his  office.) 

Stant.ly  {going  over  to  Sally^.  I  diiln'l  prove  to 
be  a  very  good  example  for  you  to  follow,  did 
I,  Sally?  (He  puts  on  his  coat.) 

Sally.  Don’t  be  too  discouraged,  Stan.  You’ll  find 
employment — I  have  faith  in  you.  You’re  not 
truly  a  person  of  had  character.  I  realize  now 
that  you  did  it  to  help  someone  else. 

Stani.ky  (smiling).  You’re  .  .  .  you’re  swell,  Sally. 
You  .  .  .  you  remind  me  of  my  little  sister — so 
sweet — always  ready  to  offer  a  cheerful  word 
.  .  .  Will  you  sec  me  again  sometime  when 
you’re  not  busy — some  evening,  Sally? 

Sali.y.  Yes,  Stan. 

Stanley  (talking  her  hand).  (I(HMl-by,  Sally. 

Sally.  (lood-by,  Stan. 

(Stanley  goes  out.) 

1).  Hamilton  (entering).  Hello.  Is  my  brother  in? 
I’m  David  Hamilton.  Just  arrived  from  Chicago. 

Sally.  Yes,  he  is.  ( She  speal^s  into  interoffice 
phone.)  Mr.  Hamilton,  your  brother  is  here. 

T.  Hamilton  (entering  cheerfully).  Hello,  Dave 
old  boy.  How  arc  you.’  (He  ta/^es  D.avf.’s  hand.) 

I).  Hamilton.  Fine! 

T.  Hamilton.  Dave,  you’re  just  the  person  I  need. 
I’m  in  a  mess.  I’ve  found  that  I’ve  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  my  confidential  secretary,  just  had  to 
fire  him,  and  now  I’m  without  a  secretary. 
Miss  Hayes,  you  may  go  to  lunch  now. 

Sally.  All  right,  Mr.  Hamilton.  (She  puts  on  her 
wraps.) 

I).  Hamilton.  How  are  Mary  and  the  children, 
Tom? 

T.  Hamilton.  Fine!  Jane’s  doing  pretty  well  in 
college — made  the  honor  roll  the  first  quarter. 
Jack’s  on  the  basketball  team  this  semester,  and 
he’s  a  proud  kid.  all  right. 

(Sally  goes  out.) 

I).  Hamilton.  What  alxiut  that  girl  for  your  secre¬ 
tary? 

T.  Hamilton.  But  a  girl  .  .  . 

I).  Hamilton.  Has  she  provetl  herself  capable?  Do 
you  think  she  can  be  tru.stcd? 

T.  Hamilton.  Yes,  she’s  capable,  all  right.  She 
seems  to  be  a  girl  with  a  strong  character. 

1).  Hamilton.  And  you’re  worrying  alxiut  a  secre¬ 
tary? 

r.  Hamilton.  Dave,  I  think  you’ve  got  something 
there.  Sally  Hayes  is  my  new  confidential 
secretary. 

I  Curtain  is  drawn  to  show  lapse  of  two  months.) 

(Sali.y  is  using  the  adding  machine  as  Stanley, 
shahhily  dressed,  enters.) 

Sali.y  (surprised).  Stan!  You  here? 

Stanley.  Yes,  I  read  in  the  paper  that  Mr,  Hamil¬ 
ton  is  a  delegate  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Convention  in  Chicago  this  week,  so  I  thought 
I  could  drop  in  for  a  few  minutes  without 
embarrassing  myself.  (He  notices  that  there  is 
no  stenographer.)  Haven’t  you  an  assistant, 
Sally? 


Sally.  Yes,  but  she  went  to  Newark  this  morning 
on  business. 

Stanley.  1  had  to  come,  Sally.  I’m  getting  so  dis¬ 
couraged.  I  need  a  little  word  of  cheer  from 
you. 

Sally.  No  luck  today,  Stan?  Sit  down. 

(Sally  sits  down  at  the  desk,  formerly  occupied  by 
Stanley.  Stanley  sits  down  on  the  chair 
beside  the  desk-) 

Stani.ey.  Sally,  I  rememlKr  all  the  questions  1 
asked  when  1  interviewed  applicants  for  the 
|X)sition  you  held  before  you  were  promoted.  I 
find  that  every  employer  asks  the  same  ques¬ 
tions.  “Where  have  you  worked?  How  much 
exjiericnce?  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  posi¬ 
tion?  Can  you  submit  the  names  of  references?” 
(He  sighs.)  I’m  out  of  luck,  Sally.  I  .  .  .  1 
can’t  answer  the  last  two  questions.  I  wouldn’t 
want  anyone  to  know  why  I  left  my  last  posi¬ 
tion.  ( He  rises  and  walks.)  I’m  at  the  end  of 
my  rope.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  next. 

Sally  (rises  and  walks  toward  him).  Stan,  once 
a  person  has  committed  a  wrong  such  as  you 
have,  he  finds  it  hard  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  business  world.  Even  if  he  goes  away  some 
place  and  starts  all  over,  his  past  catches  up 
with  him — ^and  he  is  again  denounced. 

Stanley  (bitterly).  I  know  that  only  too  well. 

Sally.  There  isn’t  much  left  for  you  to  do.  (She 
thinks.)  You  might  engage  in  some  private 
enterprise — start  some  business  of  your  own 
perhaps. 

Stanley.  But  what  kind  of  business  would  I  start, 
and  what  would  I  start  it  with?  I  have  no 
money,  and  where  could  1  borrow?  Who  would 
trust  me? 

Sally.  Stan,  I’ll  trust  you,  and  I’m  .  .  . 

(The  telephone  rings,  and  Sally  answers.  Stanley 
picks  up  a  newspaper  from  one  of  the  filing 
cabinets  and  begins  reading.) 

Sally.  Hamilton  and  Hamilton,  Contractors  .  ,  . 
Yes,  this  is  she  .  .  ,  What?  ,  .  .  (Her  expres¬ 
sion  brightens.)  You  mean?  .  .  .  Yes,  I'll  send 
him  down  immediately  ,  .  .  Thank  you  very 
much  .  .  .  Good-by.  (She  exclaims.)  Stan! 
This  is  your  lucky  day! 

Stanley  (puzzled).  But  what  is  it,  Sally?  (He 
puts  the  newspaper  back  the  filing  cabinet.) 

Sally.  Do  you  remember  when  you  interviewed  me 
you  told  me  that  your  hobby  was  writing  short 
stories  and  articles? 

Stanley.  Yes,  but  what  can  that  have  to  do  with 
this  being  my  lucky  day? 

Sally.  Well,  one  evening  when  you  were  over  to 
see  me  some  papers  must  have  dropjjed  from 
your  coat  pocket.  After  you  had  gone,  I  noticed 
them  lying  on  the  floor.  The  papers  were  en¬ 
titled  “My  Story.”  I  was  curious,  of  course,  so 
I  read  the  story,  Stan. 

Stanley.  You  read  that? 

Sally.  Yes,  and  thought  it  was  good. 

Stanley.  Oh,  I  was  feeling  unusually  discouraged 
and  downhearted  one  day,  so  I  just  put  my 
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tlu)U>>IUN  anti  tcclinjis  on  paper.  1  felt  better 
after  that. 

S.M.i.Y  (confidently) .  'Ihat  little  stor\  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  has  niapj>ed  out  your  whole  future  for 
you,  I  believe. 

.Stanliv.  How? 

Saii-y.  1  was  very  much  interested  anil  thought 
other  jH-ople  would  be,  too,  so  the  next  day  I 
sent  it  to  the  editor  of  a  certain  magazine,  and 
he  promised  to  read  it.  That  telephone  call  w'as 
from  the  editor  of  Progressive  Business. 

Stanley  (brightening).  What!  (Anxiously.)  What 
did  he  say? 

Sally.  He  wants  to  publish  your  story.  He's  going 
to  ask  you  to  write  a  series  of  articles,  too. 

Stanley  (dazed).  Oh!  (He  drops  into  the  chair 
beside  Sally’s  desfi.) 

Sally.  Hut  the  best  part  is  yet  to  come.  If  your 
articles  prove  |K>pular,  he’ll  give  you  a  steads 
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time  is  measured,  say 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  progress¬ 
ive  teacher  was  fighting  to  establish  the  very 
methods  of  teaching  that  are  today  being 
challenged. 

Teaching  is  an  old  and  yet  an  ever  new 
art.  The  new  and  the  old  have  always  exist¬ 
ed  side  by  side  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
To  stand  still  is  to  be  old;  to  grow  is  to  be 
new.  The  new,  or  progressive,  teacher  is 
one  who  is  willing  to  make  continual  changes 
and  adaptations.  She  accepts  the  fact  that 
change  was,  and  is,  and  always  will  be. 

The  Old  Teacher  vs.  the  New  Teacher 

The  old  teacher,  whether  a  graduate  of 
last  June  or  of  many  Junes  ago,  will  be 
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|)ositiun  on  the  ilarf.  There's  one  ojK'n.  Isn’t  | 
that  grand,  Stanley?  f 

SiANt.EY.  Oh,  it’s  too  giKKl  to  bc  true!  \ 

Sally.  But  it  is  true;  and  Mr.  Schmidt,  the  editor,  ' 
wants  to  sec  you  immediately. 

Stanley.  I’ll  go  down  right  away.  (He  rushes  to 
the  door,  then  suddenly  turns  baefi  to  Sally.) 
Sally,  there’s  something  I’d  like  to  say  to  you — 
something  I’ve  wanted  to  say  for  a  long  time. 
You’ve  hcl|K‘d  me  a  lot — you’ve  given  me  hope  | 
when  I’ve  been  ready  to  give  up  everything.  ’ 
If  I  succeed — and  I  feel  sure  now  that  1  will — 
will  you  .  .  .  will  you  marry  me? 

Sally  (smiling).  Yes,  Stan,  when  you’ve  shown 
that  you  can  face  the  world  with  your  head 
high  and  feel  that  you’ve  succeeded,  I  will. 
SiANLEY  (going  toward  her).  Sally!  1  his  is  my 
lucky  day!  I 

CURTAIN  \ 


prone  to  insist,  for  instance,  that  accuracy 
should  be  required  in  all  stages  in  the  pupil’s 
typing  progress  equally.  She  will  want  to 
insist  that  accuracy  is  a  habit  and  that  the 
way  to  obtain  it  is  to  demand  it  from  the 
very  beginning. 

The  new  teacher  will  not  he  so  sure  that 
accuracy  is  a  habit.  She  may  feel  that  it  is 
a  resultant  and  will,  therefore,  bc  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  process  by  which  accuracy 
is  attained  than  she  is  in  its  immediate 
attainment.  She  will  see  learning  as  an 
error-making  and  an  error-avoiding  proc¬ 
ess.  The  new  teacher  will  study  the  typing 
pupil  while  the  pupil  studies  typing.  This 
is  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  checking 
errors  on  a  paper.  But  the  new  teacher  will 
feel  that  it  is  much  more  important. 

The  old  typing  teacher  will  not  want  to 
concede  the  possibility  that  perhaps  at  the 
outset  of  the  learning  touch  typewriting  is 
being  so  overdone  that  it  may  be  an  actual 


►  Abstracted  from  F.  V.  Powell’s  article, 
’’Commercial  Courses  and  Some  Major 
Trends  in  Secondary  Education,”  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Com¬ 
mercial  Education.  Mr.  Powell  is  Super¬ 
visor  of  High  Schools,  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Ab¬ 
stract  by  Miss  M.  Emily  Greenaway. 
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harrier  to  the  pupil’s  progress.  She  will  he 
skepical  if  you  tell  her  that  her  class  jieriotls 
arc  too  long  for  hcginncrs  or  that  she  is 
tooling  herself  when  she  thinks  that  she  can 
measure  typing  ability  adequately  by  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  when  her  classes  work  only 
from  plain  copy.  She  will  insist  on  sing¬ 
songing  jlf{,  jll{  and  /^/,  ll{j  through¬ 
out  the  day.  If  you  hint  that  there  may  be 
a  better  way,  she  will  surely  tell  you  about 
the  fine  positions  held  by  some  of  her  boys 
and  girls.  And,  of  course,  that’s  proof 
enough  for  her. 

Again,  she  will  insist  that  her  course  must 
not  be  any  less  time-consuming  than  that  of 
I  English  or  mathematics  and  that,  if  the 
!  pupil  spends  from  one  hour  to  one  hour  and 
I  a  half  a  day  on  these,  he  must  do  so  for 

I  her  typing.  And  if  you  are  still  bold  enough 
to  ask  her  what  is  known  about  distributed 
practice,  or  the  best  length  of  a  practice  pe- 

!■  riod,  or  the  importance  of  close  guidance 

during  the  learning  of  a  skill,  she  will  surely 
slay  you  with  the  sword  of  equal  time  for 

i  equal  credit. 

Typing  for  All — Why  Not? 

j  The  new  typing  teacher  makes  use  of  every 
common  issue  of  psychology.  She  recog- 
I  nizes  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  clumsy  be- 
I  ginner  develop  into  a  person  whose  fast- 
;  moving  fingers  can  do  so  much  more  than 
1  can  those  same  fingers  without  the  machine. 

!  She  studies  the  child  and  endeavors  to  assist 
him  to  see  why  he  makes  a  certain  error  and 
what  he  must  do  to  avoid  repeating  it. 

New  times  with  new  inventions,  prices, 
and  job  changes  create  new  situations;  and 
new  situations  call  for  teaching  adjustments. 
The  present  situation  seriously  challenges  the 
school,  which  consumes  so  much  time  in 
I  teaching  typing  as  an  extension  of  the  hand, 
^  and  which  makes  this  extension  available  to 
so  few  students.  It  raises  the  question:  Why 
shouldn’t  all  our  boys  and  girls  be  taught 
how  to  use  this  machine.? 

Mass  enrollment,  one  of  the  marked  trends 
I  of  this  new  situation,  challenges  the  resentful 
\  attitude  of  many  commercial  teachers  toward 
(  using  the  commercial  department  for  a 
j  “dumping  ground”  for  those  who  are  not 
\  able  to  do  well  in  academic  courses  or  to 


whom  the  academic  course  does  not  appeal. 

It  will  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  so- 
called  “practical”  subjects  forget  or  neglect 
or  willfully  turn  away  from  their  opportunity 
to  assist  and  their  obligation  to  serve  the 
youngsters  who  through  indifference  or  lack 
of  ability  fail  to  grace  the  academic  subjects. 
There  is  a  place,  and  a  big  place,  for  an 
opportunity  to  learn  through  doing. 

New  Trends 

The  whole  field  of  secondary  education  is 
in  the  direction  of  general  education.  The 
challenge  that  confronts  commercial  teachers 
is  how  they  are  going  to  make  their  work  fit 
into  the  picture  without  the  loss  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  contributions.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
an  assertion  of  superiority.  It  cannot  be  done 
on  a  claim  of  some  special  skills.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  staying  aloof  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  school.  It  cannot  be  done  by  working 
out  a  separate  curriculum.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  a  claim  to  some  specific  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  trend  of  integration  is  too  pronounced. 
There  are  changes  at  work.  The  shift  is 
toward  general  education.  Bookkeeping  of 
the  shop  is  being  seriously  challenged,  for  in 
this  hour  of  transition  we  are  finding  fewer 
shop  positions.  It  is  becoming  the  book¬ 
keeping  of  the  home  and  of  the  community 
organizations.  There  is  much  need  for 
courses  carrying  training  in  consumer  edu¬ 
cation.  The  need  for  courses  in  salesmanship 
becomes  increasingly  apparent,  since  so  few 
schools  offer  such  courses,  although  50 
per  cent  of  the  students  go  into  the  field  of 
selling. 

And  in  this  day  of  laws,  and  apparently 
ever  more  laws,  few  schools  have  offerings  in 
that  field  which,  if  taught  with  understand¬ 
ing  and  a  desire  to  serve,  surely  offers 
opportunities  to  lay  a  foundation  for  citi¬ 
zenship  and  worthy  home  membership. 

The  new  teacher  realizes  that  she  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  means  of  our  great 
industrial  and  material  progress — the  means 
used  to  speed  communication,  increase  distri¬ 
bution,  and  diversify  consumption.  She  ac¬ 
cepts  her  task  of  helping  men  and  women 
to  direct  these  means  into  channels  that  will 
bring  more  satisfying  and  worthy  ends. 
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A.  A.  Bowie  February,  1938 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 


28,  29,  30,  31,  32 


Name 


Address  .  This  isn’t  Mr.  Foster,  but  he  has  the  right  idea 


n  the 

Lookout 


O  ^  Many  requests  have  lieen  received 
-J  ^  asking  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
minimum  equipment  for  teaching  office  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  the  writers  generally  state  that 
their  Board  of  Education  is  willing  to  invest 
around  a  thousand  dollars.  We  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  send  a  list  prepared  by  A.  C. 
Beaver,  co-author  of  “Office  Appliance  Exer¬ 
cises,”  to  anyone  who  wishes  a  copy. 


O  "I  From  Hamjxlen  Manufacturing 
^  Company  comes  a  jackknife  compass- 
pencil.  It  combines  a  mechanical  pencil  that 
propels,  rejiels,  exjxds,  with  an  accurate  com¬ 
pass.  There’s  a  clip  and  an  eraser  on  the 
top.  It  is  a  safe  and  convenient  size  for  the 
vest  pocket  or  purse  and  useful  for  students 
who  need  a  compass  in  their  studies. 


Archibald  Alan  Bowie 


Let  Mr.  Bowie  help  solve 
your  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  problems.  He’ll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you 


O  A  pencil  made  entirely  of  lead  that 
outlasts  the  ordinary  jiencil  12  to  1  (so 
they  say)  is  the  product  of  the  Windsor 
Pencil  Company.  It  is  protected  with  a 
silvery  metal  coating,  has  a  sharp,  enduring 
point,  is  novel  and  practical.  It  is  resharp¬ 
ened  in  the  usual  way  with  knife  or  sharp¬ 
ener.  Men’s  size,  25  cents;  vanity  size, 
10  cents. 

O  Q  newest  products  of  Ace 

Fastener  is  the  staple  remover  for 
extracting  clenched  staples  neatly  and  quick¬ 
ly,  saving  the  paper  as  well  as  the  fingernails. 
It  operates  like  a  claw,  and  the  withdrawn 
staples  are  held  firmly  in  the  remover,  elim¬ 
inating  any  danger  that  flying  staples  might 
strike  the  operator  in  the  face — and  as  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  removers  once  shot  a 
staple  in  our  eye,  we  welcome  this  new  prod¬ 
uct  of  Ace. 


^  W.  R.  Foster,  co-author  of  “Gregg 
J  Typing,”  has  sent  along  the  secret 
of  why  he  writes  his  contributions  to  the 
BEW  with  such  ease.  While  lazily  relaxing 
in  his  Morris  chair,  he  places  before  him  a 
“READ  an’  REST”  chair-table,  illustrated 
here.  The  table  is  made  in  both  mahogany 
and  walnut,  with  polished  plated  steel  legs. 
The  crook  in  the  base  of  the  legs  allows  the 
table  to  be  used  in  two  positions,  flat  when 
friend  Foster  uses  his  portable  typewriter, 
and  slanting  when  he  is  reading  proofs  of 
his  articles.  The  chair-table  sells  for  only  $5. 


■  I 
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B.  E.  W.  STUDENT  CLUBS  DEPARTMENT 

Club  Standards  and  Rating  Chart 

ROBERT  H.  SCOIT 


This  is  not  an  objective  rating  scale  for 
grading  clubs.  The  many  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  successful  club  are 
as  varied  as  human  nature  itself,  and  the 
numl^r  of  conceptions  of  the  perfect  club 
can  be  estimated  only  by  taking  a  census  of 
all  club  memliers.  But  this  chart  should  give 
ihc  club  members  and  officials  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  their  organization  is  like.  It 
may  even  suggest  a  few  innovations. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  be 
.  chosen  to  set  standards  for  the  club,  from 
this  chart,  by  underlining  the  words  in 
'  Columns  0,  1,  2,  and  3  that  describe  their 
ideal.  When  the  club  is  organized  and  func¬ 
tioning  smoothly,  another  committee  can 
actually  score  the  club  according  to  their 
idea,  and  the  constructive  criticism  that  re¬ 


sults  should  more  than  repay  the  work  of 
scoring. 

The  standards  may  be  set  up  and  the  scor¬ 
ing  done  by  supervisors  or  student  council 
committees  outside  the  club.  Different  clubs 
can  be  scored  against  one  another.  Several 
possibilities  will  suggest  themselves. 

The  method  of  scoring  is  simple.  After 
each  club  feature  to  be  scored,  encircle  the 
word  that  best  explains  the  relation  between 
the  club  and  this  item.  Place  the  numerical 
equivalent  in  the  “Points”  column.  The 
grand  total  of  all  points  is  the  club  rating. 

A  total  rating  of  69  points  indicates  that 
your  club  is  an  exceptional  one  and  ranks 
above  the  average,  or  the  points  scored  should 
be  86  per  cent  or  more  of  the  points  of  the 
standards  set  up.  (See  charts  following.) 


I 

Rating  in  Points 

Points 

Aims,  Objectives,  and  Attainments 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1.  Has  this  club  definite  aims  and  objec¬ 
tives? . 

No 

Few 

Many 

Definite 

2.  Are  these  aims  and  objectives  being 
attained? . 

No 

Partly 

Mostly 

Entirely 

3.  Is  the  club  measuring  up  to  the  ideals 
and  standards  of  the  sponsoring  organ¬ 
ization? . 

No 

Little 

Some 

Greatly 

4.  Is  the  club  making  a  definite  impression 
on  the  school  student  body? . 

No 

Little 

Some 

Definite 

1 

1 

5.  Has  the  club  benefits  that  would  not  be 
found  in  classroom  work? . 

No 

Certain 

Few 

Many 

1 

6.  E)ocs  the  club  motivate  and  enrich  school 
work? . 

No 

Little 

Some 

Greatly 

j 

7.  Docs  the  club  widen  range  of  interests? 

No 

Little 

Some 

Greatly 

j 

8.  Docs  the  club  extend  existing  interests? 

No 

Little 

Some 

Greatly 

1 

9.  Docs  the  club  develop  worthy  ideals  of 
service? . 

No 

Little 

Some 

Greatly 

10.  Docs  the  club  make  for  all-round  devel¬ 
opment? . 

No 

Little 

Some 

Greatly 

11.  Any  special  features: 

i 

1 

Total  points — Aims,  Objectives,  and  Attainments _ 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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II 


Rating  in  Points 


Internal  Organization 

r 

j 

0 

1 

2 

3 

J 

1.  Is  this  club  organized  according  to  the 

standards  of  the  sponsoring  organiza- 

U 

tion? . 

No 

Partly 

Mostly 

Entirely  '' 

fl 

2.  Docs  this  club  have  a  constitution  and 

i 

1  , 

set  of  bylaws? . 

No 

Fair  | 

Good 

Excellent  : 

f 

5.  Docs  the  club  have  an  order  of  business? 

No 

Fair  i 

Good 

Excellent 

4.  Is  the  club  using  parliamentary  procc- 

1 

dure  in  its  business  meetings? . 

No 

Some 

Mostly 

Effectively 

5.  Is  the  club  keeping  a  permanent  record 

1 

of  all  its  meetings? . 

No 

Sometimes 

Usually 

Always 

6.  What  kind  of  minute  book  docs  it  have? 

None 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

7.  Docs  the  club  have  a  publicity  director? 

No 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

J 

8.  What  is  the  financial  status  of  the  club? 

In  debt 

Very  poor 

Handicapped 

Ample  funds 

9.  Docs  the  club  have  a  bulletin  board?. . . 

No 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

10.  Is  there  a  club  library? . '. 

No 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

11.  How  many  of  these  docs  the  club  have: 

(a)  charter;  (b)  membership  certificates 

or  cards;  (c)  badges;  (d)  insignia;  (c) 

club  colors;  (f)  club  motto;  (g)  club 

t 

song;  (h)  club  poem? . 

None 

Two 

Four 

Eight 

12.  Any  special  features: 

1 

1 

Total  points — Internal  Organization . ! 

1 

i 

Ill 

Rating  in  Points 

1 

Points  1 

Club  Activities 

i 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1.  Docs  the  club  interest  its  members?.  . . . 

No 

Little 

Some 

Greatly 

2.  Do  the  club  activities  teach  a  worthy 

use  of  leisure  time? . 

Good 

Excellent 

3.  Has  the  club  a  definite  outline  of  pro- 

grams  for  the  year? . 

No 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Some 

4.  Who  docs  the  work? . 

Sponsor 

Divided 

members 

All  members 

5.  Is  this  club  participating  in  school  activ- 

itics  such  as  assembly,  school  carnival. 

j 

stunt  night,  intramural  sports,  etc.? _ 

No 

Little 

Some 

Greatly 

6.  Docs  the  club  cooperate  with  tnc  school 

publications? . 

No 

Little 

Some 

Greatly 

i 

7.  Any  special  features: 

* 

I  ' 


Total  points — Club  Activities. 


Comments 


Recapitulation 

Aims,  Objectives,  and  Attainments . 

Internal  Organization . 

Club  Activities . 

Rating  or  Grand  Total . 
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A  Monthly  BEW  Service 


Motion  Pictures 

For  Business  Education 


ALFRED  E.  BRAY 
High  School, 
Irvington,  N.  ]. 


Consumer  Education 

’  Research  Department,  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  919  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Distribution  lim¬ 
ited  to  cities  and  towns  in  sixteen  states  in 
which  they  maintain  offices.  Free. 

A  New  Adventure.  16  or  35  nim.,  4  reels,  45  min¬ 
utes.  Sound.  Story  of  the  financial  difficulties 
that  confront  married  couples. 

Meat  for  Thought.  Sound-slide,  30  minutes.  Infor¬ 
mative  lecture  on  meat,  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board.  Shows 
}{ovcrnment  grading,  selection,  purchase,  and  cook¬ 
ing  of  different  cuts  f»f  meat. 

Silt{s  and  Rayons.  Sound-slide,  30  minutes.  Dis¬ 
cusses  content  and  durability  of  these  fabrics, 
kinds  of  silk,  pure  vs.  weighted  silk,  etc. 

Tips  for  iMzy  Husbands.  Sound-slide,  30  minutes. 
Humorous  argument  for  family  budgeting  and 
for  the  wife  to  handle  the  finances. 

On  the  Pay-Roll  Prontier.  Sound-slitlc,  30  minutes. 
How  various  loan  agencies — banks,  credit  unions, 
small  loan  companies — serve  the  consumer.  In¬ 
terest  rates  and  methotls  of  payment  also  dis- 
cussetl. 

(rENERAL  Electric  Company,  Ncla  Park, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Exhibitor  pays  cost  of 
transportation. 


States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Wyoming:  Extension  Service,  State 
Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

States  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Arizona:  Extension  Service,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

The  Division  of  Motion  Pictures  of  the 
Extension  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  May  be 
purchased  or  borrowed,  purchaser  or  bor¬ 
rower  paying  the  transportation  charges. 

Sir  Loin  of  T-Bone  Ranch.  16  or  35  mm.,  3  reels, 
2,544  feet.  Silent.  Western  range;  cattle  indus¬ 
try;  production  of  good  beef;  hints  on  selecting 
meat;  miscellaneous  range  scenes. 

Quality  Milk..  35  mm.,  1  reel,  962  feet.  Silent.  Ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  dairying  for  high-quality  pro¬ 
duction. 

Cooperative  Marketing.  Shows  operations  of  co- 
oiieratives  and  marketing  functions. 

\.  Cotton.  35  mm.,  2  reels,  1,778  feet.  Silent. 

2.  Dried  Prunes.  35  mm.,  2  reels,  1,758  feet.  Silent. 

3.  Eggs  and  Poultry,  35  mm.,  3  reels,  2,809  feet. 
Silent. 

A.lJve  Stock-  16  or  35  mm.,  2  reels,  1,965  feet. 
Silent. 

Inspection  and  Canning  of  Poultry.  35  mm.,  1  reel, 
949  feet.  Silent.  Canning,  lalreling,  and  packing 
of  chicken  products. 

Marketing  lave  Poultry.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel,  963 
feet.  Silent.  Old  marketing  vs.  modern  market¬ 
ing;  government  inspection. 

PreparatLn  and  Marketing  of  Dressed  Poultry.  16 
or  35  mm.,  2  reels,  1,846  feet.  Silent.  Grading  of 
live  poultry. 


Three  Women.  35  mm.,  5  reels,  45  minutes.  Sound. 
Shows  interesting  points  in  the  all-electric  kitchen; 
part  technicolor. 

Light  for  IJving.  16  mm.,  3  reels,  30  minutes. 
Sound.  Discussion  of  lighting  in  the  home. 

Films  of  Commerce  Company,  Pathe 
Building,  35  West  45th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York.  Exhibitor  pays  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Meat — From  Hoof  to  Market.  16  or  35  mm.,  1  reel. 
Silent.  Traces  meat  from  the  ranches  and  ranges 
to  the  retail  market. 

The  following  organizations  have  avail¬ 
able  the  films  listed  below  them. 


Canning  and  Grading  Lima  Beans.  16  or  35  mm., 
2  reels,  1,656  feet.  Silent.  Shows  inspection, 
grading,  and  canning. 

General  Business  Training 

O.  S.  Powell,  first  vice-president.  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Free.  Distribution  limited  to 
Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District — Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  parts 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

Back  of  Banks  and  Business.  16  or  35  mm.,  26  min¬ 
utes.  Sound.  Shows  organization  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  at  Minneapolis. 

(To  he  continued) 
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Your 

Professional 

Reading 


Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 


Let  Dr.  Grahams  authori¬ 
tative  reviews  guide  your 
professional  reading.  She 
is  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  new  books,  articles,  and 
tests  on  business  education. 


Experiences  in  Building  a  Curriculum 

By  Harold  Spears  (Director  of  Research 
and  Secondary  Education,  Evansville,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Public  Schools),  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1937,  196  pp.,  $2. 

At  long  last — a  book  on  the  curriculum  in  which 
a  chapter  is  devoted  to  commercial  education!  With 
what  eagerness  we  read  it! 

First  of  all,  we  see  that  this  is  to  be  no  depress¬ 
ing!  y  serious  treatise.  The  cover,  inside  cover  pages, 
and  other  pages  scattered  through  the  book  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  clever  cartoons  by  the  author,  giving  the 
hunuirous  touch  too  often  lacking  in  works  of  this 
nature. 

This  little  injection  of  humor  does  nf>t  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  value  of  this  account  of  the  building 
of  the  high  school  curriculum  program  of  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Machinery  and  methods  used  in  curriculum  con¬ 
struction  are  described.  Revised  curriculums  in  five 
subject  fields  are  used  as  examples:  English,  com¬ 
merce,  social  studies,  home  economics,  and  science. 

Other  chapters  on  determining  the  public  attitude 
toward  sch(K)l  offerings,  following  up  the  courses, 
supplementing  and  feeding  curriculum  construction, 
and  informing  the  public  of  course-of-study  changes 
treat  of  subjects  seldom  encounteretl  in  books  of  this 
nature  and  yet  of  great  practical  value. 

The  report  of  the  job-opportunity  survey,  given  in 
detail,  contains  much  information  invaluable  to 
teachers  of  business  subjects  and  not  available  else¬ 
where. 

Teachers  of  vocational  business  courses  in  high 
school  will  be  happy  to  read  the  conclusions,  which 
start,  “The  vocational  or  skill-building  subjects  in 
business  education  still  have  an  important  place  in 


the  high-sch(K)l  program,"  and  end.  “The  survey 
proved  conclusively  that,  for  the  majority  of  posi¬ 
tions,  firms  will  take  students  as  they  graduate  from 
high  school,” 

We  are  indeed  grateful  to  Mr.  Spears  for  making 
this  material  available  to  us. 
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Behavior  and  Background  of  Students  in 
College  and  Secondary  School 

By  Ruth  Strang,  Harj^er  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1937,  515  pp.,  $4. 

Dr.  Strang  very  iiuHlestly  <lescrilH's  herself  as  the 
library  worker  for  the  busy  [K-rson  engagetl  in  per¬ 
sonnel  work. 

She  is  ntuch  more.  In  addition  to  making  available 
the  findings  of  studies  representeil  by  a  bibliography 
of  1,310  items,  she  has  analyzed  each  feature  of  the 
work  and  suggested  definite  further  research. 

Whether  we  hold  to  the  belief  that  all  education 
is  guidance  or  argue  that  guidance  is  a  specialized 
service  apart  from  other  educational  activities,  we 
know  that  every  teacher  is  asked  to  render  guidance 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

'I'his  book  provides  the  necessary  background  for  , 
guidance — a  reixirt  of  the  findings  of  research  studies 
on  the  problems  of  adolescents.  The  treatment  shows 
that  Dr.  Strang  is  an  authority  in  this  field. 

The  problems  considered  cover  adjustment  to  life, 
siK'cial  questions  such  as  a  philosophy  of  life  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  intelligence,  scholastic  achievement,  person¬ 
ality,  attitudes  and  interests,  social  and  economic 
background,  use  of  time,  and  finance. 

Dr.  Strang  explains  the  basis  of  investigation  in 
each  area,  the  limitations  of  the  investigations  that  ' 
have  been  made,  and  the  direction  that  should  be 
taken  in  further  research. 

In  ApyK-ndix  I,  tables  showing  correlations  he- 
tween  various  |>ersonality  tests  and  other  factors  arc 
presented.  Sources  of  information  about  scholarships, 
fellowships,  and  loans  are  listed. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  arc  these  words,  “The 
personnel  worker  in  educational  institutions  has  a 
high  calling.  It  is  within  his  province  to  transform 
failure  to  success,  to  divert  boys  and  girls  from 
careers  of  delinquency,  and  to  help  every  student  to 
learn  to  solve  his  own  problems  and  to  develop  his 
|K»tentialities.” 
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Biography  of  a  High  School  | 

By  William  A.  Wetzel,  American  Book  | 
Company,  1937,  327  pp.,  $2.50.  I 

This  book  receives  an  “A  plus”  for  readability.  In 
some  instances,  teachers  characterize  books  on  edu¬ 
cation  as  dry  but  necessary  reading.  Even  though 
they  “shy  away”  from  other  books,  they  may  safely 
place  this  biography  on  their  reading  program.  Along  \ 
with  the  enjoyment  of  reading,  they  will  absorb  a 
modern  and  wholesome  philosophy  of  education. 

Dr.  Wetzel,  until  recently  principal  of  the  Trenton 
(New  Jersey)  High  School,  writes  its  biography.  It 
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(is  entertaining,  tull  ot  anecdotes,  and  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  quotations  from  educational  classics. 

It  is  indeed  a  rare  opportunity  to  gather  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  exfH*rience  of  a  successful  school  adminis¬ 
trator  by  reading  an  account  ot  the  life  that  goes  on 
m  his  schttol.  All  through  the  Inwik  the  |)ersonality 
of  Dr.  Wet/el  stands  out-  -some  of  these  characteris¬ 
tics  Ining  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  ability  to  see  the 
humorous  side  of  a  situation,  deep  interest  in  boys 
and  girls,  and  a  scholarly  grasp  of  the  field  of 

ittlucation. 

His  theory  that  the  reading-ability  index  is  the 
most  sattsfactory  guide  for  proper  grade  placement 
j  is  mentioned  frequently. 

I  “1  hen  and  Now,”  an  account  of  education  in 
:  1901  and  in  the  present,  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
I  great  contrasts  between  the  education  of  these 
I  periods. 

I  Introduction  to  Economic  Problems 
j  By  Harold  F.  Clark  (Columbia  Univer- 

Isity),  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1936,  271  pp.,  $1.75. 

In  an  attempt  to  stimulate  more  widespread  and 
informed  consideration  of  economic  problems.  Dr. 
Clark  has  written  this  book  for  teachers,  students, 
and  citizens  in  general. 

Economic  concepts,  which  are  usually  so  difficult 
to  understand,  are  explained  here  simply  and  clearly. 
Each  chapter  is  concluded  with  a  summary.  In 
I  each  summary,  the  responsibility  of  education  for 
I  bringing  about  new  attitudes  toward  the  solution  of 
I  economic  problems  is  stressed.  This  is  not  a  radical 
I  book — it  faces  reality  frankly. 

Chapters  not  usually  included  in  books  on  eco- 
nomics  are:  “Economics  and  Morals,”  “Economics 
and  Aesthetics,”  “Industry  and  Culture,”  and  “Con¬ 
tinue  Your  Study.” 

J  A  chapter  on  personal  economic  problems  of  teach- 
!  ers  is  given  in  the  apjiendix.  Investment  standards 

I  for  various  levels  of  reserve  are  set  up.  The  advice 
given  is  conservative.  For  example,  teachers  are 
advised  not  to  speculate  until  a  reserve  of  at  least 
$15,000  has  been  accumulated. 

A  final  reminder  that  teachers’  average  incomes 
unnot  be  raised  until  the  entire  income  of  the 
i  country  has  advanced  sharply  is  given.  The  hojK; 
I  that  education  can  play  a  significant  part  in  very 
I  greatly  raising  the  total  income  of  the  country  is 
expressed. 

g 

[  The  Teacher  of  the  Social  Studies 
I  By  William  C.  Bagley  and  Thomas  Alex¬ 
ander,  Part  XIV,  “Report  of  the  Commission 
1  on  the  Social  Studies,”  American  Historical 
I  Association.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
I  York,  1937,  329  pp.,  $2. 

f  We  regard  business  education  as  having  three 
functions:  vocational,  social,  and  personal  use.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  many-sidedness  of  our  field,  our  pro¬ 
fessional  reading  covers  a  large  area. 


As  we  emphasize  the  social  consequences  of  group 
and  personal  business  management,  we  are  teachers 
of  social  studies.  We  arc  thus  interested  in  any 
publications  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  sr^ial 
studies. 

This  b<N>k  al>oui  the  teacher  ot  social  studies  is  a 
comprehensive  study.  Not  only  is  the  preparation 
anti  status  of  the  teacher  of  social  studies  in  the 
United  States  rcjxtrtcd  ujwm,  but  also  data  relative  to 
teachers  of  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  and  England. 

Some  of  the  data  presented  are  taken  from  the 
National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers.  The 
results  of  other  studies  are  considered  in  this  report, 
also. 

The  contrast  between  the  investment  made  in 
school  buildings  and  in  the  professional  preparation 
of  the  teachers  who  serve  in  those  buildings  is 
pointed  out. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  parts  of  the  book  is  the 
report  of  visits  to  the  classrooms  of  101  superior 
teachers  of  social  studies.  The  impression  that 
methods  used  are  comparatively  unimportant  when 
considered  with  teacher  character  traits  is  given. 

Adult  Education 

By  Lyman  Bryson  (Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University),  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1936,  208  pp.,  $2. 

Lifelong  learning  is  increasingly  necessary.  When 
we  look  at  our  high  school  seniors,  so  proud  on  their 
graduation  day,  we  know  that  they  are  not  “edu¬ 
cated” — fully  equipped  to  meet  any  situation  that 
may  confront  them  during  all  the  years  they  live. 
Some  will  receive  further  education  in  college;  others, 
in  business  or  at  home. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that,  through  American  adult 
education,  all  of  them  will  have  op}X)rtunities  to 
remedy  certain  weak  spots  in  their  training,  to  de¬ 
velop  further  occupational  skills,  to  get  information 
to  enable  them  to  solve  home  and  personal  problems, 
to  acquire  more  cultural  education,  to  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  leisure  time,  and  to  take  an  intelligent  part  m 
political  life. 

All  these  opportunities  are  waiting  in  adult  schools 
— not  only  for  high  school  seniors  but  also  for  the 
15,000,000  illiterate  adults  in  our  country.  We 
know,  too,  through  the  research  studies  of  Thorn¬ 
dike,  that  their  ability  to  learn  will  continue  for 
many  years  even  though  the  rate  of  learning  may 
decrease  in  later  life.  Although  we  believe  that 
education  for  young  people  is  “life,”  we  know  also 
that  it  is,  in  large  measure,  preparation  for  adult 
life.  For  adults,  on  the  other  hand,  education  is. 
almost  without  exception,  for  immediate  use. 

Materials  and  methods  used  in  regular  public 
schools  and  adult  schools  should  be  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  each  group.  For  this  reason,  principally,  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  adult  education  is  necessary. 

Dr.  Bryson’s  book  is  recommended  for  this  special 
study  because  what  he  has  to  say  about  adult  edu¬ 
cation  is  stated  concisely  and  in  rather  condensed 
form.  He  includes,  as  reading  references  at  the  end 
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of  rath  chapter,  lists  of  the  other  b<M»ks  in  the  field. 

He  talks  about  the  reasons  for  adult  education, 
Its  past,  its  functions,  special  methcxls  and  materials, 
and  or^'anization  and  promotion.  He  presents,  also, 
the  teacher  and  the  agencies  engaged  in  adult 
education. 

This  is  a  gocxl  general  picture  of  the  entire  field — 
a  clear  presentation  of  its  unic]ue  functions  and  the 
s|H-cial  methods  needed. 

Vocational  Guidance 
Throughout  the  World 

By  Franklin  J.  Keller  and  Morris  S.  Viteles, 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  New  York, 
1937,  575  pp.,  $3.25. 

To  these  authors,  “occupational  adjustment”  is  a 
good  term  to  include  both  vcKational  guidance  and 
vfKational  eelucation.  This  comparative  study,  there¬ 
fore,  includes  both  vrKational  guidance  and  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
(iermany,  France,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Spain,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Australia,  South  .\frica,  China,  and  Japan. 

Attractive  pictures  are  used  to  set  the  stage  for 
this  rejxirt.  The  appendix  contains  forms  and  tests 
used  in  various  countries. 

After  reading  the  b<x)k,  we  realize,  as  is  jxiinted 
out  by  the  authors,  that  jx'ople  all  over  the  world 
want  to  live  happily  and  are  willing  to  work  for  a 
happy  living.  Teachers  who  help  in  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  who  are  training  young  jseople  for  vocations 
may  well  feel  that  they  are  fulfilling  a  vital  need. 

Finding  Yourself  in  Your  Work 

By  Harry  Walker  Hepner  (Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity),  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
New  York,  297  pp.,  $2.75. 

Finding  yourself  vtxationally  reejuires  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  occupations.  You  need,  also,  a 
knowledge  of  your  past  [xrsonality  development  and 
of  your  capacities  for  the  future. 

Methods  of  studying  yourself  in  order  to  bring 
out  your  best  future  possibilities  are  given  in  this 
b<x>k.  While  the  advice  is  addressed  to  the  person 
studying  himself,  it  may  well  be  used  by  the 
counselor. 

The  reader  is  told  that  his  self-analysis  is  not  for 
the  purix)se  of  finding  defects  in  himself,  but  rather 
of  finding  new  ways  to  enrich  his  life. 

“Adjustment”  is  the  key  word.  You  arc  tohl  to 
study  your  ways  of  adjusting  and  those  used  by 
others.  The  advice  given  is  plentifully  interspersed 
with  anecdotes. 

As  a  rule,  materials  dealing  with  getting  along 
with  people  consists  of  lists  of  traits  people  like  that 
we  are  to  cultivate.  The  emphasis  in  this  book  is  on 
studying  the  other  person — “feeling  yourself  into  the 
other  person’s  personality.” 

Tests  and  keys  are  presented  as  aids  in  recogniz¬ 


ing  a  suitable  career.  There  arc  tests  of  abstract 
intelligence,  personality,  maturity,  social  knowledge, 
and  vcKational  interest. 

Typical  patterns  for  various  occupations  arc  given. 
For  example,  we  find  that,  among  other  things,  the 
typical  commercial  teacher  likes  to  do  things  in  a 
routine  way  and  dislikes  to  play  solitaire. 

This  bcx)k  is  an  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing 
literature  on  vcxational  counseling.  It  gives  both 
the  counselor  and  the  pupil  a  new  slant  «>n  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  vocational  adjustment. 


Social  Learning  for  Youth  in  the 
Secondary  School 

By  Donnal  V.  Smith  (New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers),  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1937,  292  pp.,  $1.60. 

Teachers  of  business  subjects  are  indeed  versa¬ 
tile.  They  are  masters  of  office  skills  and  guides 
of  pupils  in  acquiring  these  skills.  This  part  of 
their  work  demands  an  understanding  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  skill  and  the  ability  to  drill  and  drill. 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  We  find  them  teachers  of  scx'ial -business 
subjects.  This  phase  of  their  work  requires  exten¬ 
sive  reading  about  the  current  scxial  scene  and  the 
ability  to  help  pupils  develop  an  interest  in  the 
social  effects  of  business  dealings. 

To  do  this  part  of  their  task  successfully,  they 
must  be  cognizant  of  developments  in  the  broad 
area  of  social  learning,  and  so  they  read  all  they 
can  about  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies. 

This  book  grew  out  of  an  experimental  program 
carried  on  in  New  York  State  under  the  direction 
of  the  author.  The  foundations  of  social  learning 
— the  elements  of  society,  the  fundamental  wishes 
of  man,  and  the  underlying  principles  of  the  social- 
studies  program — are  set  forth  clearly  in  few  words. 

The  frame  of  reference  takes  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  for  each  school  year  from  the  sev¬ 
enth  to  the  twelfth,  inclusive.  Then  follow  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  unit,  the  teacher,  subject  matter,  guid¬ 
ing  pupil  interests,  sujxrvised  study,  summarizing, 
and  directed  study  for  teachers.  There  are  some 
gtxxi  check  lists  for  teachers — teacher  rcs|x>nsibili-  ' 
ties,  teacher  qualities,  etc. 

A  stenographic  report  of  a  lesson  covering  a 
controversial  issue,  reprinted  from  the  Official  Rc- 
|X)rt  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  > 
National  Education  Assexiation,  1936,  serves  as  an 
object  lesson  of  new  teaching  techniques. 

A  lengthy  pupil  interest  invenuxy  is  included,  j 
Hhe  annotated  bibliography  is  a  helpful  guide  to 
the  teacher’s  professional  reading.  In  this  book, 
too,  the  teacher  will  find  definite  help  on  the  use 
of  notebooks,  bulletin  boards,  and  blackboards. 

While  the  subject  matter  used  to  illustrate  the 
technique  discussed  in  this  book  is  in  the  general 
field  of  social  studies,  there  are  many  implications 
for  the  teacher  of  social-business  subjects. 
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Letters  to  the  Transcription  Editor 


FILES  ON  PARADE 

EVERAL  letters  received  recently  clamor 
for  quotations;  therefore,  wt  shall  put 
our  files  on  parade  to  whatever  ex¬ 
tent  the  size  of  the  parade  ground  will 
permit! 

No  letter  this  school  year  has  made  me 
happier  than  one  from  Mr.  M.  B.  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Commercial 
Contest.  We  had  some  correspondence 
about  my  article  in  the  October  BEW, 
“Transcription  and  the  Shorthand  Contest.” 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Thompson  wrote: 

Our  committee  decided  to  change  the  90-word 
shorthanti  event  to  a  transcription  event.  Dictation 
IS  to  be  on  solid  matter  but  with  material  possessing 
a  business-letter  vocabulary.  Dictation  5  minutes, 
transcription  10  minutes,  International  Contest  Rules 
governing,  except  5-word  penalty  instead  of  10. 
Dictionaries  permitted;  erasers  taboo. 

Mr.  Thompson  also  writes  that  the  Illinois 
State  Contest  is  now  twenty-four  years  old. 
This  is  surely  one  of  the  best  answers  to  those 
teachers  in  other  states  who  doubt  the  advis- 
,  ability  of  having  commercial  contests.  Bad 
contests  are  bad — but  the  remedy  is  to  have 
a  good  commercial  contest  rather  than  to 
drop  commercial  contests.  Bad  food  is  bad 
—but  we  don’t  stop  eating  on  that  account! 

Mrs.  Louise  J.  Sloan,  of  the  Chown  School 
of  Business,  Buffalo,  New  York,  wrote  me 
a  letter  so  interesting  that  I  should  like  to 
print  every  word  of  it,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  so  long  that  some  of  it  must  be  reserved 
for  my  own  enjoyment.  Therefore,  I  am 
giving  some  of  the  most  valuable  paragraphs, 

'  beginning  with  her  comment  on  the  letter 
.  \  from  Miss  Grant,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 

I  I  quoted  in  this  department  in  a  previous 
I  issue: 

'  1  heartily  agree  with  Miss  Grant  when  she  says 

>  that  transcription  should  not  be  started  too  soon — 1 
should  say  not  until  the  student  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  three  skills — shorthand,  tyisewriting, 
J  and  English.  I  believe  that  the  minimum  speed  in 
^  shorthand  should  be  80  words  (I  hope  it  soon  will 
’  be  100),  45  to  50  words  on  the  tyix'writer,  plus  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  English.  .  .  . 


I  believe  the  mechanical  factors  of  transcription 
should  have  more  attention.  'I'his,  of  course,  can  be 
handled  by  the  typewriting  instructor  throughout 
the  course,  and  would  be  what  in  your  new  book 
is  called  “pretranscription  training.”  During  the  past 
month,  I  have  been  teaching  transcription  every  day 
for  an  hour,  and  I  have  found  that  the  student 
wastes  at  least  ten  minutes  in  inserting  paper  crook¬ 
edly,  in  poking  over  the  setting  of  tabular  stops,  and 
in  not  keeping  his  eyes  on  his  shorthand  notes. 
Under  instruction,  this  has  improved  so  much  that  I 
am  sure  it  could  just  as  well  be  conquered  earlier  in 
the  course  if  the  shorthand  and  the  typewriting 
teachers  worked  more  closely  toward  the  one  end.  . . . 

Several  years  ago  I  attended  the  National  (>)n- 
vention  of  the  Public  and  Private  Commercial 
Schools  in  Kansas  City,  and  heard  Dr.  Lomax  discuss 
transcription.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion,  he 
remarked  that  the  average  transcription  speed  of  a 
commercial  student  at  the  end  of  his  course  was  15 
words  a  minute.  I  was  astonished,  for  our  students 
at  that  time  were  transcribing  from  20  to  30  words. 
Now  I  can  understand  the  reason  for  that.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  (for  it  was  contrary  to  the  ideas  of 
most  schools  at  that  time),  I  had  not  introduced 
transcription  from  new  matter  until  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  month,  the  last  two  months  being 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  new  dictation  and  tran¬ 
scription.  (Our  current  secretarial  course  covered  a 
term  of  twelve  months.) 

Because  of  the  great  “to-do”  at  that  time  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  early  transcription, 
I  finally  succumbed,  and  compromised  on  introeluc- 
ing  it  a  month  earlier.  The  results  disappointeel  me, 
and  I  went  back  to  the  old  method.  .  .  . 

I  would  advise  any  teacher  of  transcription  not  to 
worry  too  much  over  the  errors  made  in  the  first 
few  weeks,  for  there  will  be  many,  but  it  is  amazing 
what  the  class  will  have  accomplished  by  the  end 
of  one  month.  .  .  . 

That  last  paragraph  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant.  In  learning  any  skill  or  any  new  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  skill,  there  is  always  a  period 
during  which  undue  insistence  on  correct¬ 
ness  is  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the 
skill.  Much  time  is  lost  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  and  transcription  classes  because 
the  teacher  insists  on  too  high  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work. 

An  unusually  complete  and  valuable  tran¬ 
scription-grading  plan  comes  to  me  from 
Mrs.  Carl  Strony,  of  the  Newark  School  for 
Secretaries,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Strony  encloses  a  budget  sheet  that  we  can¬ 
not  reproduce  here,  hut  that  essentially  con- 
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sists  of  only  a  list  of  the  numlKrs  of  the 
letters  dictated  for  the  entire  week.  She  says: 

If  the  letter  is  correct  from  the  mailable  standjxiint 
(and  I  must  determine  the  mailable  standjwint  my¬ 
self),  it  is  marked  O.K.  We  arc  rather  inclined  to 
lean  toward  the  strict  sitle,  and  if  a  letter  is  untidy — 
one  which  I  would  not  sijjn — a  “C  St  R"  is  placed 
on  the  budget  sheet  after  the  number  of  the  letter 
(C  St  R  means  “correct  and  return.”)  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  required  to  make  his  corrections.  If  the  letter 
is  untidy,  it  must  be  rccopictl.  If  there  is  a  correc¬ 
tion  that  can  be  made  neatly,  it  is  erased  and  passed 
back  with  the  next  day’s  work.  If  the  letter  is  then 
acceptable,  C  St  R  is  crossed  off  and  O.K.  is  marked. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  letter  is  not  acceptable, 
another  C  St  R  is  placed  after  the  number  of  the 
letter  and  this  letter  must  again  be  submitted  until 
it  is  mailable. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  30  letters  have  been 
dictated  and  a  student  had  25  of  these  mailable  the 
first  time,  and  5  mailable  with  slight  corrections,  we 
grade  them  as  follows:  25  )X)ints  for  the  mailable 
letters,  and  2V2  points  for  those  that  had  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  were  acceptable  the  second  time,  giving 
a  total  of  27  points.  We  divide  the  total  number  of 
letters  dictated  that  week  into  the  total  number  of 
points — in  this  case  the  grade  would  be  91-|-.  We 
consider  anything  below  85  poor. 

If  the  same  letter  is  passed  back  the  second  time, 
no  credit  is  given  for  that  letter.  So  let’s  take  another 
example — and  if  again  30  letters  were  dictated,  25 
were  correct  the  first  time,  2  were  correct  the  second 
time,  and  3  were  not  correct  until  the  third  time,  we 


’’Enclosed  Is  Our  Check  .  . 

Spring  semesters  are  opening,  teachers 
are  looking  benignly  upon  the  human  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  to  confront  them  from  now  un¬ 
til  spring,  and  students  are  getting  them¬ 
selves  in  hand  to  live  through  until  swim¬ 
ming  season.  Business  is  booming  in 
campus  bookstores.  Booming,  too,  is  the 
subscription  department  of  the  Business  Enu- 
CATioN  World,  which  is  also  a  bookstore  in 
that  it  contains  instructional  material  that 
is  required  by  many  methods  teachers. 

The  same  drama  is  being  enacted  now  that 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semes¬ 
ter,  when  this  letter  arrived: 

I  am  enclosing  the  check  of  Nazareth  College  for 
$10,  in  payment  for  ten  one-year  subscriptions  to  the 
Husinfss  Kdi'cation  WoRi.i),  which  is  regularly  usc«l 
in  my  metluMls  classes. — KHzaheth  Sf.  Faf^e,  Deparl- 
went  of  Seaetarial  Sdcnce,  Nazardh  College,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  Yorh- 

As  nonchalantly  as  if  she  were  ordering 


give  no  credit  for  the  last  3  even  though  they  mug 
be  passed  back  until  they  arc  mailable.  That  per¬ 
son’s  score  would  be  30  divided  into  25,  or  a  grade 

of  «6+. 

One  difliculty  we  cnct)untercd  several  years  ago 
was  that  a  student  might  be  absent  a  day  or  S4),  but 
might  have  all  the  letters  mailable  on  the  days 
present.  That  stuelent  might  be  getting  a  higher 
grade  than  those  who  were  in  each  day  because  the 
work  might  have  been  made  up  through  the  second 
dictation.  We  found  this  was  unfair,  so  we  decided 
to  set  up  a  practice  similar  to  many  business  houses— 
that  is,  really  to  penalize  those  people  who  are  late 
or  absent.  Therefore,  if  a  student  had  been  absent 
one  day,  even  though  the  absence  had  been  an  ex¬ 
cusable  one,  we  took  care  of  the  grading  as  follows; 
If  30  letters  had  been  dictated,  and  that  student  had 
transcribed  25  letters  during  the  week,  and  all  25 
were  mailable,  because  he  was  absent  we  still  divided 
by  the  30,  and  his  grade  would  be  only  83-}-.  It  is 
the  practice  of  many  companies  to  give  a  half  day 
off  for  perfect  attendance,  or  for  not  being  late.  We, 
therefore,  felt  justified  in  grading  our  jieoplc  on  the 
total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  week  rather 
than  the  total  amount  actually  done.  It  certainly 
did  help  attendance. 

In  another  letter,  Mrs.  Strony  tells  me  that 
her  graduation  requirement  calls  for  dicta¬ 
tion  at  120  words  a  minute  with  a  transcrib¬ 
ing  speed  of  25  words  a  minute  required 
for  each  of  the  five  60-minute  transcribing 
periods  during  the  week. 


a  spool  of  thread.  Miss  Alta  J.  Day,  of  Illi-  \ 
nois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illi¬ 
nois,  sent  through  this  order:  “Please  send  me 
58  BEW  subscriptions  for  five  months.” 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  that  order  came  one 
from  Alliert  C.  Fries,  assistant  professor  of 
commerce,  also  of  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  thirty  subscriptions  to  the  BEW 
and  sixteen  to  the  Gregg  Writer. 

Not  only  do  teachers  of  methods  courses 
send  through  orders  for  quantities  of  BEW’s 
— Mr.  J.  I.  Kinman,  president  of  Kinman 
Business  University,  Spokane,  Washington, 
sent  subscriptions  for  sixteen  members  of  1 
his  faculty.  The  list  includes  an  executive 
vice-president,  a  dean;  two  departmental 
principals;  and  teachers  of  accounting,  lx)ok- 
keeping,  vocabulary  building,  shorthand, 
business  management,  typing,  addressograpli- 
ing,  and  graphotyping. 

We  should  bring  in  a  moral  here — some¬ 
thing  about  the  versatility  of  the  BEW  and 
the  progressiveness  of  KBU — but  we  won’t. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
5,000  words  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapters  One  to  Three 

Dear  Sir: 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Home  Cement  and 
Brick  Company  to  sell  their  business  to  pay  their 
debtors.”®  Their  earnings  have  been  small  for  three 
months  and  during  this  month  they  have  taken  a 
big  loss.  If  you  still  have  any*®  notes  against  this 
company,  leave  them  with  our  cashier  for  collec¬ 
tion.  It  is  important  to  get  these  notes  in  early.*® 
Yours  truly,  (63) 

Dear  Madam: 

Would  you  like  to  increase  your  income  without 
undertaking  much  work?  What  woman  would  not? 

G)me  and  see*®  me  in  the  morning  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  one  and  let  me  help  you. 

If  other  people  can  make  money,  you*®  can,  too. 
Present  this  letter  and  give  my  name. 

Very  truly  yours,  (51) 

I 

Dear  Sir: 

The  load  of  coffee  you  shipped  me  was  broken 
open  and  three  boxes  never  reached  me.  I  started 
to  ’phone®®  your  store  about  it  when  I  noticed  the 
loss,  but  you  had  closed  for  the  day. 

I  desire  this  coffee  very  srmn,  as*®  1  have  several 
I  orders  for  it. 

Yours  truly,  (*19) 

Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  is  to  ask  you  as  an  official  of  this 
company  to  si^eak  officially  for  this  special*®  com¬ 
mittee  at  its  next  meeting.  You  have  the  most 

com|)lete  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  your  office 
will  employ*®  the  men.  You  can  make  a  really  good 
)  speech  and  not  a  weak  one.  You  are  the  only  man 
to  express  the*®  opinion  of  this  committee  and  1  hoj>e 
I  you  will  be  able  to  represent  it. 

Yours  truly,  (76) 


Dear  John: 

I  think  you  should  go  to  see  Mr.  Harding,  the 
cashier  of  the  Gem  Motor  Company,  about  getting*® 
a  share  of  their  business  for  next  season.  They  are 
making  bigger  sales  than  ever  before,  and  it  is 
important*®  for  our  company  to  get  some  business 
from  them. 

The  sooner  you  see  Mr.  Harding,  the  better. 

Yours  truly,  (59) 


February  Transcription  Project 

Dear  Reader: 

To  keep  you  well  informed  America  has  2,167 
daily  newspapers*®  10,805  weeklies  and  one  national 
newspaper — The  Spectator! 

The  Spectator  is*®  edited  especially  for  iKople  like 
yourself — people  whose  interests  reach  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own*®  community;  people  who  want 
their  news  brief,  unbiased,  checked  and  rechecked 
for  accuracy. 

The  Spectator  cannot"®  comiK’te  with  the  daily 
pajKTs  in  speed  or  in  local  news,  and  the  daily 
papers  cannot  compete  with  TAe*®®  Spectator  in 
balance  of  content,  perspective  in  its  editorials,  and 
completeness  of  its  news.  The  Spectator’^'*  gives  its 
subscribers  in  one  evening's  fascinating  reading  all 
the  important  news  of  the  week  in  the  world,**® 
authentic  and  in  concise  and  understandable  lan¬ 
guage.  So  great  has  been  the  need  for  this  ty|x;  of 
weekly**®  newspajier  that  recently  The  Spectator 
was  voted  the  most  important  publication  in  the 
country  by  more**®  than  70,000  prominent  business 
men  and  women. 

For  such  an  intelligent  audience  it  is  not®"*’ 
einnigh  that  the  news  Ik-  brief,  vivid  and  to  the 
(Hiint— -easy  to  understand  and  har<l  to  forget,  li 
is  not  enough**®  that  it  catch  the  full  drama  and 
significance  of  each  marching  week. 

These  busy  men  and  women  must  have**®  accur¬ 
ate  and  reliable  information  for  their  business  dc- 
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ci.Moi)^  aiul  thiir  MKial  cuntacts.  riicy  count  on 
jifttinK®"*’  it  and  for  that  reason  our  rejwrts  must 
be  authoritative,  thorough,  and  final. 

This  explains  why  The  Spectator  which  began 
frankly  as  a  digest  of  the  news  of  the  day,  sjJcnds 
over  twenty  cents  a  word  to  maintain*"®  indepen¬ 
dently  one  of  the  greatest  news-getting  news-verify¬ 
ing  systems  in  the  world. 

We  secure  expert  advice**"  and  information  on 
specialized  subjects  from  such  reliable  sources  as 
the  Journal  of  Economic^*°  Affairs,  the  Surrey  of 
Toreign  Affairs,  the  Digest  of  IJterature,  Art  and 
Music,  and  the  Uterary**°  Review  of  the  Week,. 
Our  sport  commentators  arc  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally  known.  If  you  arc**®  one  of  the  alert 
l>eoplc  who  are  fascinated  by  the  vast  exciting  drama 
of  this  changing  world  of  ours*"" — as  I  think  you 
arc — if  you  like  to  get  all  the  significant  news  of 
the  week  served  to  you  in  a  readable,**"  tempting 
fashion  that  will  furnish  an  evening’s  intellectual 
enjoyment,  then  read  The  Spectator  regularly.**"  It 
will  be  delivered  to  your  door  every  Monday.  You 
will  l(K)k  for  it  as  you  look  for  that  s|iecial  gift**" 
at  holiday  time. 

We  arc  making  an  offer  to  intrcnlucc  this  fasci¬ 
nating  weekly  newspaper  to  you**"  for  a  limited 
time  only.  We  will  guarantee  to  provide  thirteen 
weeks  of  stirring,  unforgettable  news*®"  to  you  for 
only  a  dollar.  There  is  so  much  happening  today 
that  you  will  not  want  to  miss  reading  about,**" 
that  I  will  gladly  pay  the  air  mail  jwstage  on  your 
letter  in  order  to  get  your  subscription  started  at 
once!®*".  Don’t  wait. 

Cordially  yours,  (544) 


How  Yellow  Blanks  Help  to  Feed 
Nation’s  Millions 

From  *’Dots  and  Dashes’*  issued  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company 

TODAY  the  nation’s  food  comes  wrapjKd  in  yel¬ 
low  blanks.  While  the  ultimate  consumer  may  not 
be  aware  of  it,  the*"  food  he  eats  in  summer  or 
winter — the  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  butter  and 
eggs — reach  his  table  by  telegraph.  Every*"  step  of 
the  way  from  farm  to  store  has  been  aided  by  that 
modern  giant  of  communications — the  Yellow*® 
Blank. 

In  mid-winter  produce  is  shipped  from  Florida. 
As  winter  passes,  the  shipping  scene  shifts  gradually 
north*®  with  the  season  to  Georgia,  the  Carolinas 
and  on  up  the  coast  to  New  Jersey.  At  the  same 
time  the  shipping^""  scene  moves  westward  through 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where**®  some  sections  ship  the  year  around. 
Some  produce  even  comes  from  South  America, 
where  our  winter  is  their  summer.**® 

Big  produce  brokers  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  cities,  always  in  close  telegraphic  touch  with 
the  growers,*"®  go  south  ahead  of  the  season,  con- 
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trading  for  the  output  of  growers,  and  remain  to 
see  that  the  crop  is’*"  properly  matured,  packed  and 
shipjoetl.  'Die  big  receivers  and  brokers  sjoecialize  in 
a  few  items  such  as  beans,  carrots*""  and  peas,  or 
citrus  fruits. 

During  the  shipping  season,  hourly  telegrams  are 
sent  from  each  point  to  the  market**"  centers  rejxtrt- 
ing  packing  quantities  and  quality.  Offices  of  the 
receivers  in  the  cities  wire**®  back  prices  and  condi¬ 
tions,  advising  shipjKTs  to  hold  up  picking  or  to 
start  carloads  and  trainloads  rolling*"®  to  markets 
in  various  distant  cities. 

Suppose  a  broker  orders  ten  carloads  of  iceberg 
lettuce  from**®  California,  or  of  spinach  from  Flor¬ 
ida  to  start  rolling  for  New  York.  The  “receiver” 
studies  the  prices*""  and  supply  of  the  principal 
markets  and  wires  offers  of  carload  lots  to  whole¬ 
salers  in  various  cities**"  en  route.  The  ten  car¬ 
loads  of  lettuce  or  spinach  may  be  sold  and  diverted 
en  route  and  never  reach  New  York  or**®  all  ten 
carloads  may  arrive  there.  If  the  market  is  unfav¬ 
orable  at  New  York,  it  may  be  sent  on  to  Boston,**® 
preceded  by  telegrams  making  offers  to  wholesalers. 
One  operator  may  have  trainloads  of  produce**® 
rolling,  indicated  by  colored  pins  in  his  office  map, 
with  telegraphic  reports  arriving  from  markets,*®® 
and  a  stream  of  yellow  blanks  going  to  other  cities 
to  make  sales  and  to  order  carloads  held  or  di¬ 
verted.**" 

In  the  freight  yards  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  firms 
watch  “passings’*  of  produce  headed  for  New  York 
and  other  cities,**®  and  telegraph  each  city  frequent¬ 
ly  how  many  carloads  of  prcxiuce  are  rolling  to  each 
lK>int.  Based  on  these  rejwrts,**®  orders  to  divert 
cars  are  telegraphed  to  other  cities  and  offers  arc 
sent  to  firms  in  those  cities. 

'fhe**®  volume  of  such  business  required  to  feed 
New  York’s  millions  alone  is  staggering;  an  entire 
section®"®  of  lower  westside  Manhattan  Island  is 
occupied  by  the  stores  of  the  wholesalers.  Nightly 
from  11®*"  o’clock  until  morning  the  streets  of  that 
section  are  full  of  trucks  from  railroad  terminals  or 
from  nearby  and  distant®*"  states.  Gangs  of  work¬ 
ers  are  busily  unloading.  Weaving  among  the  piles 
of  crates  are  representatives  of®""  stores  and  restau- 
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•  rants,  and  jobbers  who  buy  truckloads  of  produce 
ind  make  regular  deliveries  to  smaller  stores®"® 
daily  in  case  lots. 

Much  of  the  citrus  fruit  and  grajics  are  shipped 
to  large  markets  now  on  telegraphic  market  ad¬ 
vice*®®  and  sold  at  auction  to  wholesalers. 

Biggest  division  of  the  food  business  is  dairy  food 
jnd  eggs,  dealt  in*"®  by  brokers  who  specialize  in 
this  line.  Income  from  farm  production  of  dairy  prcKl- 
ucts  and  eggs  in®*®  1934  was  $1,838,000,000.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  at  New  York  City  alone*®®  in  1935 
totaled  6,174,665®*®  cases,  with  thirty  dozen  eggs 
to  the  case,  and  3,304,468  tubs^®®  of  butter,  with  64 
pounds  to  a  tub.  This  is  distributed  by  tradesmen, 
the  majority  of  whom  are’®®  members  of  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange.  These  merchants  trade 
on  the  exchange  in  spot  and  future  contracts  for 
butter’*"  and  eggs.  Several  hundred  members  gath¬ 
er  daily  before  the  big  boards  in  this  exchange, 
calling  their  offers’®"  and  bids  to  board  boys  and 
thus  establishing  prices  and  buying  eggs  to  feed 
millions.  Butter  and  egg  wholesalers,’*®  receiving 
the  shipments  from  many  states,  deliver  in  small 
I  quantities  to  stores  and  restaurants. 

Another  big*"®  butter  and  egg  mart  is  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  in  Chicago,  the  trading  on 
which  is  reported*®"  on  Western  Union  butter  and 
I  egg  quotation  tickers.  These  tickers  are  in  the 
I  New  York  exchange  and  in  brokers’**®  offices  in 
many  cities. 

When  prices  on  the  New  York  and  Chicago  ex¬ 
changes  differ,  brokers  rush  the"*®  telegraph  offices 
in  each  exchange,  sending  orders  to  buy  and  sell. 
Orders  are  executed  and  confirmations"*"  received 
all  within  one  minute.  The  two  exchanges  are 
connected  by  direct  wires.  (886) 

False  Faces 

From  ”An  Introduction  to  Transcription” 
By  ADAMS  and  SKIMIN 

Last  night,  as  I  walked  down  the  street  on  my 
way  home,  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  queer  little 
figure  sitting  on*®  a  doorstep.  It  looked  very  much 
like  a  little  boy,  but  the  face  and  head  belonged  to 
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a  terrible  ogre.  When*"  1  saw  it  I  thought  of  the 
dreadful  giant  that  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  killed, 
only  this  giant  was  so  very"®  little  and  so  very  timid 
about  his  fierce  business  of  scaring  folks  into  fits 
that  I  could  not  help  smiling*®  a  little  and  asking 
him  where  he  had  bought  such  an  awful  false  face. 

Persons  and  things  are  always  putting  on  false*®® 
faces  to  lead  us  astray  or  scare  us,  or  to  influence  us 
one  way  or  another.  We  need  never  be**"  afraid 
of  pulling  their  false  faces  off,  for  they  come  loose 
easily,  and  always  behind  them  will  be  found  the 
cause  of**®  all  the  trouble.  People  have  led  sad 
lives  because  of  their  fear  of  false  faces.  People  have 
been  led  into  all  sorts*®"  of  trouble  by  following 
the  advice  given  by  false  lips  in  false  faces.  Let  us 
look  about  us  and  detect**"  the  wearers  of  false 
faces  and  laugh  at  them.  (188) 


From  Wholesale  Provisioners 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ray 
Terminal  Market 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  word  from  the  Union  Storage  of  Erie*® 
that  they  shipped  you  yesterday  via  Rapid  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company,  truck  charges  collect,  213*“  cases 
of  Storage  Protecto  Blues.  We  are  invoicing  these 
at  26^  net,  f.o.b.  the  warehouse  at*"  Erie. 

We  have  a  few  cars  of  Protecto  Blues  rolling, 
and  we  are  now  quoting  these,  subject  to  confirma¬ 
tion,*®  at  27(^.  None  of  the  cars  is  due  to  reach 
t’hicago  before  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  and  un¬ 
less*"®  we  sell  the  cars  for  diversion  we  might  be 
able  to  stop  a  car  in  Buffalo  for  partial  unloading,**® 
We  will  keep  in  touch  with  you  about  this. 

Our  fresh  egg  market  is  unchanged  today,  at 
35^,**®  34J/2^,  30<^,  and  25}/2d  resi^ectively  for 
Blues,  Reds,  Greens,  and  Blacks.  Trading  is*®"  very 
quiet  today,  and  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  what  the 
market  will  do  in  the  next  few  days.**® 

Sincerely  yours,  (183) 

TELEGRAM 

Universal  Fruit  Company 
New  York,  New  York 
Gentlemen: 

Book  John  Jones  car  nines  for  steamer  discharg¬ 
ing*®  Philadelphia  today  to  bc'  shipix-d  on  early  run 
to  arrive  ri|>e  and  turning. 

Eastern  Dairy  Agent 

New  York  (kntral*"  Railroad  (41) 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

C^r  NADX  6116  was  ship))ed  from  Bellingham, 
Washington,  February*"  9,  containing  600  cases  of 
eggs,  consigned  to  ourselves  at  New  York,  routed 
GN  CMStP&P*"  IHB  NYC  DlAW. 

Will  you  please  divert  this  car  t<i  ourselves  at  St. 
Johns  Park  Station,®"  New  York  City,  with  stop- 
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off  for  partial  unloading  by  The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea 
Company,  their  siding  at  Albany,*®  New  York, 
routing  the  car  NYC  from  Buffalo. 

Please  protect  the  through  rate  and  transit  privi¬ 
leges’®®  to  ultimate  destination. 

Very  truly  yours,  (109) 

cc:  The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.* 

*This  car  contains  310  cases  Blue  Liners,  209 
cases  Green  Liners,  26  cases  )umbo  Liners,  25 
cases  Brown  Liners,  and  30  cases  Black  Liners. 
After  removing  your  requirements,  please  see  that 
the  balance  of  the  load  is  leveled  off  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  height  throughout  the  car,  carefully  braced, 
and  forwarded  as  billed. 

cc:  The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Cak,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
cc:  Washington  Association 

[Note:  IVe  are  not  giving  the  count  of  the  carbon 
copy  memo,  as  the  matter  is  set  here  to  show  the  typed 
form  in  which  the  note  appears  on  the  transcript — tt  is 
not,  of  course,  to  be  typed  word  for  word  as  dictated, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  style  adopted  "in  the  par¬ 
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To  the  North  Pole 

By  CLARA  BEARDSLEY 

Written  especially  for  Use  with  Chapter  Ten 
of  the  Manual 

When  the  news  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated 
over  the  North  Pole,  was  received  in  September, 
1909,  there*®  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  our  men  had  accomplished  what 
nations  had  been  attempting  for’®  the  past  four  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

The  man  to  whom  this  honor  was  due,  was  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Peary.  His  uneventful  youth  was*®  spent 
among  the  hills  and  forests  of  Maine.  When  a 
young  man  in  the  Navy  Department  he  became  in¬ 
terested*®  in  exploring  the  great  white  desert  which 
lay  to  our  North. 

He  ma<le  eight  trips  into  this  great  frozen  terri¬ 
tory.’®®  He  had  little  money  and  when  his  finances 
were  exhausted  he  had  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to’*®  raise  more  money.  His  last  five  trips 
were  in  search  of  the  North  Pole.  He  declaretl 
that  he  would  never  be  satisfied  to”®  go  the  farth¬ 
est  north  of  any  white  man  unless  he  had  reached 
the  Pule  in  doing  so. 

Each  time  when  the  ship  arrived’*®  at  Greenland 
bringing  Peary’s  company  and  supplies,  the  queer 
little  Eskimos  were  on  shore  eagerly  watching’*" 
as  a  small  boy  might  a  circus. 

They  proved  willing  and  agreeable  companions  to 
Peary  on  his  inland  trips.*®®  At  first  they  were 
suspicious  of  the  explorers’  firearms  but  they  soon 
forgot  their  fears  and  came  to  their  abode  in**® 


anticipation  of  coffee  and  crackers,  of  which  they 
were  very  fond.  From  grandmother  and  grand¬ 
father  down  to**®  the  tiniest  babe  they  crowded 
into  the  house  and  reclined  on  the  floor. 

The  Eskimos  arc  not  an  aggressive*"®  people,  and 
though  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  several  months 
of  the  year  in  some  parts  where  they  live  they 
never  took**®  up  agriculture  even  on  a  small  scale. 
They  were  supremely  happy  if  they  had  enough  to 
eat  and  wear.  Their*"®  |x>ssessions  included  some 
sledges,  dogs,  and  an  ice  hut.  The  furniture  was 
a  soapstone  stove  with  dry  moss  for  a**"  wick,  some 
hay  for  a  bed  and  skins  for  covers. 

As  winter  drew  near,  the  explorers  watched  the 
sky  grow  dark  overhead*’®  and  the  days  became 
shorter  and  shorter.  They  must  now  postfxjne  their  I 
inland  trip,  for  the  three  months  of  darkness  were 
u|X)n**®  them.  In  the  spring  they  would  start  out 
with  sledges  anti  magnificent  dogs  trained  by  the 
Eskimos. 

A  trip  over**®  this  frozen  country  will  always  be 
lonely  and  full  of  danger.  Lonely  because  there  is 
never  an  object  in’®®  sight  beyond  one’s  own  party. 

In  clear  weather  one  secs  the  snow,  the  sky  and  j 
the  sun,  but  if  it  is  cloudy  he  secs’*®  nothing  but 
gray  space.  There  is  the  danger  of  floating  ice, 
blinding  snows  and  intense  cold. 

Many  times  when  success  seemed”®  certain, 
Peary  had  to  turn  back.  On  his  seventh  trip,  when 
almost  to  the  Pole,  floating  ice  separated  him 
from*"®  his  supjxjrting  party  and  he  had  to  turn 
back  on  account  of  lack  of  supplies. 

Under  these  circumstances  a’*®  man  with  less 
perseverance  would  have  been  inclined  to  abandon  ^ 
the  search.  However,  Peary  was  a  man  of*®®  un-  ] 
paralleled  self-confidence  that  some  day  he  would  ( 
accomplish  the  supreme  desire  of  his  life.  Twenty- 
three  years  he**®  had  given  to  this  undertaking  be¬ 
fore  the  goal  was  reached. 

On  July  8,  1908,  Peary  left  the**®  United  States 
on  his  eighth  trip,  which  was  successful.  A  multi-  ^ 
tude  were  gathered  at  the  pier  to  wish  him  good  ^ 
luck.®"®  Friends  accompanied  him  a  short  distance 
and  then  were  transferred  to  a  boat  which  brought 
them  back  to  shore. 

Peary  started®*®  on  his  trip  with  Eskimos  and 
sledges  and  supjiorting  parties  in  charge  of  Marvin, 
(KKidsell,  Borup,  Bartlett  and®"®  MacMillan.  'iTicsc 
carried  supplies  and  broke  the  trail.  When  he  was 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Pole  he  sent  the**®  4 
supporting  parties  back  and  went  on  with  his 
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faithful  nc^o  attendant,  four  Eskimos  and  five 
sledges. 

On  April**^  6,  1909,  his  dream  of  twenty-three 
years  was  realized.  He  had  reached  the  Pole  and 
placed  the  flag  of  our*“®  country  there.  (662) 

Sentences  on  Similar  Words 

From  **The  Stenographic  ExperF’ 

By  WILLARD  B.  BOTTOMB 

The  lack  of  abundant  water  supply  was  sufficient 
cause  for  the  farmers  to  abandon  that  section  of 
the*®  country. 

Please  accept  this  answer  as  final. 

If  we  wish  to  adopt  the  child,  we  must  learn  to 
adapt  ourselves  to**  her  temperament. 

I  would  admonish  you  to  heed  his  admonition 
with  reference  to  the  ammunition. 

Adverse*^  circumstances  will  sometimes  put  a  man 
on  his  mettle,  although  he  may  be  averse  to  the 
discipline. 

You*®  may  affect  not  to  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  cause  and  effect,  but  I  can  see  you  are  feign¬ 
ing. 

The  term*®®  “Agricultural  College”  is  used  be¬ 
cause  agriculture  is  the  main  subject  taught. 

We  will  annul  the  part  of  the  contract**®  which 
has  to  do  with  annual  interest. 

If  you  happen  to  be  called  to  appear  before  the 
court,  they  will**®  perhaps  decide  the  case  in  your 
favor. 

Attainment  will  be  impossible  for  the  criminal 
until  he  has**®  gone  through  a  period  of  atonement. 

The  manager  of  the  bureau  says  that  New  York 
is  divided  into**®  boroughs. 

If  you  bum  burnt  orange,  it  will  look  brown. 

Can't  you  count  more  rapidly?*®® 

The  woman’s  case  has  been  made  to  appear  se¬ 
rious  through  her  many  cares. 

A  cartoon  showing- the  evolution  of  a  carton  was 
placed  on  the**®  screen  before  the  curtain  was  raised. 

The  scientist  who  discussed  the  question  of  causa¬ 
tion  made  no  concession  from**®  the  theory  of 
evolution. 

This  cement  does  not  seem  to  harden  rapidly. 

If  part  of  the  organization**®  claims  the  right  of 
secession,  it  will  mean  the  cessation  of  party  power. 

Several  citizens  from**®  different  cities  were  pres¬ 
ent  to  help  make  out  the  citizenship  papers. 

We  consulted  the  civil  engineer*®®  on  several  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions. 

In  order  to  impress  his  clients,  he  claims  that 
he  was  at  the  head**®  of  hb  class. 

The  professor  remarked  at  the  dose  of  his  lec¬ 
ture  that  a  few  more  students  might  enroll  for  the 
course.**^ 

While  partaking  of  a  collation  one  evening  it  was 
hinted  that  there  was  collusion  among  some  pres¬ 
ent**®  to  take  up  a  collection  for  those  who  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  collision. 

The  principal’s  f)oor  command  of  English**®  was 


a  matter  of  common  comment  among  the  students, 
but  they  did  commend  his  executive  ability.*®® 

Your  commission  for  this  commercial  transaction 
is  in  accordance  with  the  interstate  commerce  laws. 

The  manager**®  of  the  company  will  complain  if 
you  do  not  keep  a  complete  list  of  the  articles 
bought  and  sold. 

His  plan**®  could  not  be  considered,  but  we  made 
our  refusal  as  considerate  as  possible. 

If  necessary,  we**®  shall  make  our  acceptance  of 
the  proposition  contingent  upon  prepayment  of  in¬ 
terest,  but  we  do  not**®  anticipate  such  a  con¬ 
tingency. 

If  that  practice  among  the  directors  continues, 
the  antagonism*®®  and  continuous  dissatisfaction  of 
the  stockholders  will  be  aroused. 

The  address  on  this  correspondence^*^  does  not 
correspond  with  the  last  one  we  had  for  this  corre¬ 
spondent. 

It  seemed  hardly  credible  that  he  could  do**®  such 
creditable  work  after  studying  so  short  a  time. 

A  group  of  club  members  visited  the  curb  mar¬ 
ket,®*®  which  they  found  interesting. 

I  would  not  deter  you  from  seeing  the  debtor  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The®*®  physicians  held  a  discussion  with  reference 
to  dissection,  but  the  disease  that  caused  the  decease 
of*®®  the  patient  was  of  such  an  infectious  nature 
that  they  thought  best  to  desist. 

The  jeweler  had  difficulty  in**®  noticing  the  de¬ 
fect  in  the  diamond.  (627) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Never  Again ! 

A  True  Adventure  on  Bear  Mountain 
Recounted  by  CHARLES  E.  ZOUBEK 

PART  II 

After  the  third  mile  we  came  to  a  picnic  ground 
that  looked  like  a  nice  spot  on  which  to  broil  our 
remaining***®  steaks  and  chops.  We  unloaded  our 
knapsacks  and  set  to  work  making  a  fire,  but  we 
were  joined  almost  immediately***®  by  a  swarm  of 
gnats,  flies,  and  mosquitoes,  which  we  tried  to  dis¬ 
courage  by  stirring  up  a  lot  of  smoke.***®  How¬ 
ever,  Bear  Mountain  gnats,  flies,  and  mosquitoes 
arc  not  easily  discouraged.  Soon  the  fire  blazed 
and  the  steaks  were  duly***®  broiled  by  chief  chef 
Phil,  of  whose  previous  offerings  we  had  been  de¬ 
prived  unceremoniously  by**®®  Buffalo  Bill  with  the 
gold  star. 

As  soon  as  the  steak  was  divided  equally  into 
three  parts,  a  piece  for  each***®  of  us,  the  leaders 
of  our  winged  friends  divided  their  forces  into  three 
platoons,  assigning  one  platoon  to  each***®  of  the 
three  pieces  of  steak.  I  was  not  particularly  anxious 
to  share  my  piece  with  anybody,  especially***®  not 
with  gnats,  flies,  and  mosquitoes,  and  so  tried  every 
imaginable  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  1**"®  got  up 
close  to  the  fire  and  held  the  steak  in  the  smoke:  I 
even  placed  the  steak  in  the  flames,  but  to  no  avail. 

Finally,**®®  I  gave  in  and  decided  to  share  ard 
share  equally  with  the  platoon  assigned  to  my  piece. 
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In  pursuance’**®  o£  this  decision,  1  cut  the  piece  in 
two  and  threw  one  piece  into  the  woods,  hoping 
that  the  creatures  would  rather’**®  have  half  a 
piece  to  themselves  than  share  a  whole  piece  with 
me.  But  no,  the  wretches  must  have  figured  that 
if  I  divided’**®  the  piece  in  two  I  must  have  cut 
off  the  less  luscious  morsel  and  kept  the  better — so 
they  remained  with  my’**®  piece  till  the  finish. 
Many  of  those  gnats,  flies,  and  mosquitoes  lost  their 
lives  because  of  that  attitude. 

Near  the  picnic’*®®  ground  ran  a  little  brook, 
and  from  this  brook  we  went  to  get  a  drink  to  help 
us  carry  on.  Two  of  us  got  our’**®  drink  all  right, 
but  the  third  stepped  on  a  loose  rock  and  got  his 
right  leg  wet  up  to  and  including  the  knee.  He 
was  rather’**®  distressed  about  it,  but  as  things 
turned  out,  his  right  leg  merely  got  a  slight  start 
on  the  rest  of  his  body. 

It’**®  was  not  more  than  two  minutes  after  that 
right  leg  got  wet  that  we  saw  the  flash  of  lightning 
and  heard  the  roll  of  thunder.’**®  Shordy  after 
came  the  rain — and,  campers  all,  wherever  you  may 
be,  until  you  have  seen  it  rain  (and ,  \^hat  is’*®® 
worse,  felt  it)  on  Bear  Mountain,  you  don’t  know 
what  rain  is. 

We  hid  under  a  near-by  tree,  which  was  bad 
because  under’®*®  a  tree  is  the  worst  place  to  hide 
when  there  is  lightning.  But  we  didn’t  tarry  long, 
for,  rain  or  no  rain,  our  boat,’**®  8  miles  away, 
left  in  a  few  hours,  and  we  couldn’t  afford  to  miss 
it.  There  was  not  another  one  out  till  the’**®  next 
day. 

So  out  in  the  rain  we  went,  putting  our  tent 
over  our  heads,  and  we  marched  and  marched  and 
marched.  The  left  leg  that’**®  had  been  neglected 
before  soon  caught  up  to  the  right  leg — ^and  so  did 
the  rest  of  the  body.  As  we  marched,  the  head’*®® 
man  (the  one  in  the  front  of  the  tent  whose  head 
stuck  out  to  guide  the  rest  of  us  under  the  walking 
tent — hence,  the  head’**®  man)  occasionally  would 
wag  his  thumb  at  some  passing  motorists  with  the 
hope  that  we  could  “get  a  lift” — but  no’**®  luck. 

One  of  the  motorists  slowed  down  and  asked, 
“Tired  of  walking?”  At  last,  we  thought,  here 
was  a  man  who  was  possessed  of’**®  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  that  had  not  soured. 

“You  bet,”  said  our  head  man. 

“Well,  then— run,”  said  he. 

The  answer  of  our  head’**®  man,  supplemented 
by  the  middle  and  end  men,  would  not,  I  am 
afraid,  pass  the  board  of  censorship. 

When  we  neared”®®  the  boat,  a  “nice”  lady  who 
was  hiding  under  cover,  upon  seeing  our  tent,  with 
six  marching  legs  underneath”*®  and  one  head 
sticking  out  in  front,  asked,  “Where  did  you  leave 
the  tail  of  that  elephant?” 

The  middle  section  of  the  “elephant””*®  said 
something  like,  “Go  put  your  head  in  a  bucket  of 
water  three  times  and  pull  it  out  twice!” 

As  we  said  before,’**®  to  all  bad  things  there 
must  come  an  end — but  this  end  took  much  longer 
than  usual  in  coming.  We  finally”*®  got  on  the 
boat,  not  a  minute  too  soon,  and  were  off  for  dear 
old  New  York.  Once  on  the  boat,  we  took  out  of 


our  knapsacks’*®®  a  couple  of  blankets  that  we 
had  managed  to  keep  dry,  and  removed  some  of  the 
more  dripping  garments  and  wrapped’®*®  ourselves 
into  these  blankets.  Dressed  like  Chief  “Rain-in- 
the-Face,”  we  sat  on  deck  and  waited  patiently  for 
the  New  York’**®  skyline  to  appear. 

They  say  that  it  never  rains  but  it  pours.  In 
this  case  it  not  only  poured  in  the  literal’®*®  sense, 
but  it  poured  misfortune  as  well.  When  we  got 
to  the  dock  in  New  York,  it  was  still  raining,  and 
after  having’**®  dried  up  somewhat  on  the  boat 
we  again  got  drenched.  , 

That  night  when  I  got  home  I  was  greeted  by 
Ma,  who  said,  “How  did’*®®  you  enjoy  your  camp¬ 
ing  trip?”  I  never  answered  that  question  directly, 
but  1  think  Ma  could  infer  my  feelings’**®  when  I 
said,  “Never  again!”  (1925) 

The  Importance  of  Habits 

By  JOY  ELMER  MORGAN 

Make  a  list  of  the  things  you  do  without  think¬ 
ing.  Include  habits  associated  with  the  body,  such 
as  sitting,*®  walking,  eating;  also  habits  associated 
with  the  mind,  such  as  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
planning.  Note*®  how  each  of  these  habits — at  first 
developed  with  considerable  effort — frees  you  from 
having  to  think  out  each*®  time  the  details  of  the 
many  acts  that  make  up  your  life.  In  proportion  as 
habits  can  be  established  which*®  automatically  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  lower  phases  of  our  lives,  our  mental 
energy  is  able  to  flow’®®  into  higher  activities.  This 
is  true  for  the  race  as  for  the  individual.  When 
the  bare  necessities’*®  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
are  assured,  the  race  turns  to  education,  to  art,  and 
to  the  higher  expressions’*®  of  mind  and  spirit.  Cul¬ 
tivated  mental  habits  are  the  foundation  of  intel¬ 
lectual  distinction.  (160) 

Glycerine  an  Index  of  Industrial 
Growth 

From  ^'Glycerine  Fact/* 

A  reliable  “barometer”  of  America’s  progress  in 
the  manufacture  of  luxuries  and*®  necessities  of 
modern  civilization  is  afforded  by  the  glycerine 
market,  according  to  N.  N.*®  Dalton,  in  charge  of 
research  for  the  Glycerine  Producers’  Association. 

The  United  States  is  the  world’s*®  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  and  user  of  glycerine,  Mr.  Dalton  reveals. 
With  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  world*®  popula¬ 
tion,  this  country  produces  about  one-half  of  the 
world’s  glycerine  supply.  He  further  points  out 
that  we’®®  not  only  use  practically  all  our  own 
production  but  have  imported  an  average  of  eleven 
million’*®  pounds  per  year  for  the  last  five  years. 

“Since  glycerine  enters  a  greater  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  has  more’*®  diversified  uses  than  any 
known  product  of  its  kind,”  Mr.  Dalton  states, 
“these  figures  form  a  good  barometer’*®  of  the 
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progress  our  country  has  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of^®®  modern  civili¬ 
zation. 

The  tobacco  industry  accounts  for  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  glycerine.  It  is*®®  practically  indispensable 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  because  of  its 
unique  properties**®  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture  and  preventing  dryness,  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  odor  on  the**®  breath  of  the  smoker. 

Among  other  uses  of  glycerine  which  have  come 
into  larger  industrial  and  household*®®  prominence 
in  recent  years,  Mr.  Dalton  also  points  out  its  grow¬ 
ing  importance  in  the  manufacture**®  of  cellophane 
and  other  transparent  cellulose  wrapping  sheets;  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  even  larger*®®  list  of  com¬ 
mercial  foods  and  beverages;  in  the  making  of  syn¬ 
thetic  resins  which  are  supplanting  lacquer**®  for 
automobile  and  other  protective  coatings;  and  many 
other  medical  uses.  (336) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

Couldn’t  Believe  Hii  Eyes 

It  was  little  George’s  first  time  at  the  opera.  The 
conductor  took  his  place  in  the  orchestra  pit  and 
began*®  to  wave  his  baton,  and  the  famous  soprano 
started  to  sing. 

What’s  the  man  shaking  the  stick  at  the  wo¬ 
man*®  for.?”  the  boy  asked  his  mother. 

“Keep  quiet,”  whispered  his  mother.  “He  isn’t 
shaking  the  stick  at  the  woman.” 

Litde*®  George  was  not  convinced.  “Well  then, 
what’s  she  hollering  for?”  (69) 

A  Somniloquist? 

She:  I  think  I  hear  burglars.  Are  you  awake? 

He:  No.  (9) 

Considerate 

Artist:  Shall  I  paint  you  in  a  frock  coat? 

Mr.  Isaacs:  Oh,  don’t  make  any  fuss — ^just  wear 
your  smock.  (17) 

At  the  Firemen’s  Ball 

“My  heart  is  on  fire  with  love  for  you;  my  very 
soul  is  aflame.” 

“Don’t  worry,  father  will  put  it  out.”  (18) 

Eloquent  Silence 

Principal  (/«  assembly)’.  Now,  I  want  you  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  so  quiet  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop. 

Freshman  Voice  (a/*®  the  hac\  of  the  room  when 
all  was  quiet)'.  Let  ’er  drop.  (29) 

— And  Welcome 

Suitor:  Er — 1 — er — am — seeking  your  daughter’s 
hand — er — ^have  you  any  objection,  sir? 

Father:  None  at  all.  Take  the*®  one  that  is 
always  in  my  pocket.  (26) 


Economist 

“Does  your  husband  worry  over  the  grocery 
bills?” 

“No.  He  says  there  is  no  sense  in  both  him  and 
the  grocer*®  worrying  over  the  same  bills.”  (25) 

A  Brief  Bibliography  of 
Vocabulary  Tests 

Compiled  by  the  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  of  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company 

For  much  of  the  material  given  below, 
credit  is  due  to  the  list  of  vocabulary  tests 
in  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary 
School,  by  Charles  Swain  Thomas. 

Carr  English  Vocabulary  Test.  (American 
Classical  League,  East  High  School  Annex, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  English  Test,  by 
H.  R.  Steeves,  Allan  Abbott,  and  Ben  D. 
Wood.  (World  Book  Co.) 

An  English  Placement  Test,  by  L.  K.  Shu¬ 
maker.  (University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Ore.) 

English  Vocabulary,  Worl{sample  95,  Form 
AB.  (Stevens  Institute  Bookstore,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.) 

English  Vocabulary,  Worl^sample  95,  Form 
EA.  (Stevens  Institute  Bookstore,  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J.) 

Haggerty  Visual  Vocabulary  Scale.  (Element¬ 
ary  School  Journal,  November  1916) 
Holley  Sentence  Vocabulary  Scale.  (Public 
School  Pub.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III.) 

Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary.  (Ginn) 
Junior  English  Vocabulary,  Worl^sample  176, 
Form  AB.  (Stevens  Institute  Bookstore, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.) 

Neher  High  School  Vocabulary  Scale.  (H.  L. 
Neher,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Ill.) 

Plymouth  Educational  Tests.  No.  41  A,  Anto¬ 
nyms.  (Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  III.) 
Plymouth  Educational  Tests.  No.  42 A,  Syno¬ 
nyms.  (Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  Ill.) 
Plymouth  Educational  Tests.  No.  12-1  A, 
Analogies.  (Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  III.) 
Pressey  Technical  Vocabularies  of  Public 
School  Subjects.  (Public  School  Pub.  Co., 
Bloomington,  III.) 
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Purdue  English  Tests.  Test  S,  Choice  of 
Words;  Test  6,  Vocabulary.  (G.  C.  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.) 

Schutte  English  Diction  Test.  (Public  School 
Pub.  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.) 

Starch  English  Vocabulary  Test.  (University 
Co-operative  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.) 

Thorndil^e  Test  of  Word  Knowledge. 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Tressler  English  Minimum  Essentials  Test. 
(Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  Bloomington, 

III.) 

Witham’s  English  Vocabulary  Tests.  (J.  L. 
Hammett  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Excess  Baggage 

ARE  private  secretaries  necessary.?  Like 
all  such  questions,  it  is  debatable.  There 
are,  of  course,  thousands  of  women  in  secre¬ 
tarial  positions  who  arc  worth  many  times 
what  they  are  paid.  There  arc  some  who 
know  more  than  the  boss  about  his  job.  And 
there  are  those  who  are  just  excess  baggage. 
Now  that  increasing  costs  make  retrench¬ 
ment  necessary  in  office  administration,  it 
might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  consider  the  secre¬ 
tary  problem. 

“Since  the  depression,”  said  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  an  operating  executive  for  one 
of  the  western  railroads,  “we  have  employed 
a  number  of  college  graduates  for  secretarial 
jobs,  with  the  result  that  we  now  have  an 
'upper  crust’  in  the  ofl&ce  who  feel  they  are 
above  the  others  socially  and  show  it.  They 
go  about  with  their  noses  in  the  air  and  soon 
get  themselves  thoroughly  hated.  This  leads 
to  cliques,  and  cliques  always  are  bad  in  an 
office. 

“Tlicsc  private  secretaries  also  have  a  way 
of  taking  on  special  privileges.  They  get  the 
idea  that  they  arc  supposed  to  take  orders 
from  just  one  man  and  do  only  his  work. 
They  cruise  around  the  office  visiting,  taking 
up  the  time  of  those  who  have  work  to  do. 
If  they  arc  young,  and  not  hard  to  look  at, 
they  soon  find  it  necessary  to  spend  more 
and  more  time  with  a  notebook  in  front  of 
them  laughing  at  the  boss’s  wise  cracks  and 
consoling  him  over  personal  difficulties. 


“So  we’re  going  to  have  a  housecleaning. 
It’s  going  to  be  tough  for  some  of  the  baby 
dolls  to  have  to  go  to  work,  and  for  some 
of  the  boys  to  lose  their  office  wives,  but  it 
has  got  to  be  done.  We  can’t  have  luxuries 
in  the  office  and  pay  the  new  wage  scale  in 
the  shops.” 

Now,  I  suspect  my  friend  is  a  bit  dyspep¬ 
tic.  Perhaps  he  was  disappointed  in  love 
during  his  youth.  But  in  any  office  where 
there  really  are  office  wives,  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  figure  out  some  way  whereby 
they  can  spend  less  time  entertaining  their 
office  husbands  and  devote  more  time  work¬ 
ing  for  the  business  as  a  whole. — John  Cam¬ 
eron  Aspley,  American  Business,  September, 
19J7. 


I 


Vocational  Guidance  .  .  .  ? 

((*^0  one  is  born  for  a  single  job,”  said  I>r. 

Harry  D.  Kitson,  professor  of  education 
in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  a 
recent  discussion  of  vocational  guidance  meth¬ 
ods.  Dr..  Kitson  added  that,  while  tests  are  not 
successful  in  vocational  guidance,  they  are 
helpful  in  vocational  selection  for  a  specific  job. 


A  test  may  help  an  employer  choose  the  best  two 
out  of  a  hundred  applicants  for  a  job,  but  that  docs 
not  tell  the  other  ninety-eight  what  occupations  they 
should  enter.  Most  people  think  vocational  guidance 
is  some  sort  of  hocus-pocus  method  by  which  one 
probes  the  psychic  and  comes  out  with  some  such 
pronouncement  as,  “Well,  the  fates  decree  that  you 
should  be  an  airplane  hostess.” 

Dr.  Kitson  defines  vocational  guidance  as  the 
process  of  assisting  the  individual  to  choose, 
prepare  for,  enter,  and  progress  in  an  occupa¬ 
tion.  He  considers  that  a  course  in  occupations 
should  be  as  compulsory  as  a  course  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history. 


COMPETENT  TYPIST  TEST 

leaflets  may  be  had  at  2c  each,  or  a 
year’s  subscription  of  ten  tests  for  ten 
months  at 

As  many  subscriptions  as  you  desire  may 
be  had  at  this  rate.  Order  subscriptions 
early  to  secure  full  set  of  tests  for  1938. 

• 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 
C.  T.  Dspartmaat 

270  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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( Ojf  the  Press  March  1 ) 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
ON  OUR  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

By  Ridgley  and  Ekblaw 

YOU  GET  a  1938  appraisal  of  the  world-wide  influence  of 
geography  on  economic  life — written  by  authors  who  are  recognized 
as  authorities  from  coast  to  coast. 

YOU  APPRECIATE  the  simplification  that  can  be  given  to  study 
in  this  subject  by  dividing  the  world  into  sixteen  logical  climatic 
regions  and  studying  the  regions  as  such  and  in  relation  to  the  other 
regions. 

YOU  REALIZE  the  advantage  of  the  physical  geography  ap¬ 
proach  for  secondary  school  students  who  need  this  background  for 
logical  interpretation  and  for  complete  understanding. 

YOU  LITERALLY  SEE  the  relationships  between  areas  and  be¬ 
tween  areas  and  produas.  One-third  of  the  entire  text  is  devoted  to 
illustrations  and  maps  that  play  a  major  part  in  the  teaching 
program. 

YOU  UNDERSTAND  when  you  see  this  well-balanced  text  the 
influence  it  will  have  on  the  interest  and  learning  tempo  of  your 
economic  geography  classes. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information. 
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